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STAR 
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V 


BRAND 


NON-FILLING 

-TYPEWRITER  - 

k  RIBBONS 


When  you  are  tired   of  using 
cheap  and  unsatisfactory   kinds  of 

TYPEWRITER    RIBBONS 
TRV *nd  CARBON  PAPERS, 

"WEBSTER'S  STAR" 


The  Good  Old.  Reliable 

Brand, 


rjv 


Thereby  saving  your  Time, 
Money  and  Temper. 


FOR   SALE    BY  ALL    DEALERS. 

Australasian  Representatives:    AVERS,   HENRY  St   CO.,  Melbourne,  Syd- 
ney, Brisbane,  Perth,  Auckland  (N.Z.),  who  supply  Wholesale  Dealers  only 


DRUNKENNESS  CURED! 

The  Remedy  can  be  given  in  Tea> 
Coffee  or  Food,  thus  secretly  curing  the 
patient  without  his  knowledge. 

Mrs.  J.  HATTON, 

'^ho  cured  her  husband  with  Eucrasy, 
writes  us  that  she  has  cured  also  a  near 
ind  dear  relative,  and  makes  a  most 
earnest  appeal  to  all  other  women  to 
save  the  drunkard.  We  will  post  Free  Book  of  References 
and  Testimonials  from  hundreds  who  have  been  cured,  and 
everything  needed  to  aid  you  in  saving  those  dear  to  you 
from  a  life  of  ultimate  poverty  and  disgrace. 

Address-    THE  EUCRASY  CO., 

6a  Hunter  Street,  Sydney. 


Learn  Shorthand 
at  Home 

by  correspondence.  10  Weekly  Lessons 
will   make   you  perfect. 

OBTAIN     HIGHER      SALARY. 

Shorthand  is  nowadays  indispensable  to  every- 
body. Utilise  spare  time.  Very  moderate  fee. 
"We  procure  positions.     Write  for  free  booklet. 

CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

215    Temple    Chambers,    Temple   Avenue,    London,    E.C. 


GARDEN   HOSE 


ASK      FOR 

"HIGH  COLUMBIA" 
FIVE-PLY  GARDEN  HOSE, 

VERY    STRONG    &    DURABLE. 

Directors,  Jets,  Hose  Connections, 
Sprinklers,  Stands  for  Sprinklers, 
Iron    Pipe,   and   Water   Meters. 


INSPECTION  INVITED. 


John  Danks  &  Son 


PROP. 
LTD. 


391  Bourke  St.,  Melb.,  324-330  PITT  ST.,  SYDNEY. 


British  Make    ^L  |r=- 


♦*i 


MP 


Unshrinkable 

Underwear.^ 


To  get  too/  akin  alwaya  to  »ot  well,  u  th« 

tro*  k.y  to  healUi   *«eor<Um  to  to*    kijh.it  medlaal 

anthorltiea.     In  order  to  acbJ.T.  thU  yon  hare  to 

pay  proper  attention  to  your  twdorwoar. 

Britannia  Veata,    Pants,    Combinations,  &c.,| 

also  Hobo  and  Hnlf-Woio  for  Ladtoa  and   Oon- 

,  tlemoa,  and  Oalldron's   Books,   axo    ta*>   Best 

[  Monty  can  Buy.     They  an  reaaoaable  to  priee  axe"  .ait 

all  iuui  and  p-wkete. 

Insist  on  Britannia  and  nothing  but 
^BRITANNIA  UNSHRINKABLE  ONDERWEAR 

Obulntbl*  at  aU  Drapery  and  Hotlery  Storee. 
8a*  that  "  Britannia  "  and  tba  above  trad*  mark  la 
•tamped  on  erery  raru.nl. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  yon  write  to  so  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


September  to,   1901,. 


The    Review    of    Reviews. 


Journal,  Minneapolis,  U.S.A  ] 

WHERE    IT    WILL    DO    THE    MOST    GOOD. 

The  Tsar  should  have  that  order  for  bieast  plates  fitted  to 
be  worn  in  this  fashion 


ALL-METAL 
GATES 


THIS  GATE,  which  we 
denominate  as  our 
" N  "  grate,  is  made  of 
STEEL  TUBE  without 
any  Corner  Joints. 
Mechanically  braced  in 
such  manner  that  no 
saer  is  possible  The 
laterals  are  of  two  No 

9  gal.  wires  cabled 
together.  Hingres  and 
Latch  Included  in 
price-    21/-   each,    for 

10  ft.  x  4  ft.  Any  extra 
wires  fitted  at  1/-  ea. 

CYCLONE  WOVEN 
WIRE  &  GATE  CO,, 


128    Franklin    St.,  MELBOURNL 


A  Beautiful  and  Effective  Novelty— 

THE  ELECTRIC  LICHT  SCARF  PIN. 

Press  the  button— it  lights  I  to  the  mystification  and  admira- 
tion of  all.  Each  complete  with  lamp  and  dry  battery,  long 
silk  cords  and  push  button,  ready  for  immediate  use.  Prices, 
plain  lamp  pin,  complete,  12/6;  Real  silver  glided)  rose.  17/6; 
real  silver,  slightly  oxydised,  pretty  design,  17/6;  Imitation 
diamond  star,  set  with  brilliants,  21/-  Celluloid  Buttonhole 
Flowers,  a  pretty  Illumination,  12/6  All  carriage  paid  by  mail 
to  any  address  in  Australia, Tasmania,  or  New  Zealand.  Extra 
cells  1/6,  posted  1/9.  Address  orders  (and  make  postal  notes 
or  money  orders  payable  to)  STAR  NOVELTY  COMPANY 
(Dept.  A.),  229-231  Collins  St.,  Melbourne.    Box  466,  G.P.O. 

RUBBER     TYPE 

"OFFICE  PRINTING  OUTFITS." 
No.  0  has  83  letters,  2  sets  numbers, 
spaces,  all  punctuation  marks,  tube  of 
ink,  pad,  tweezers,  and  typeholder; 
complete,  in  neat  box.  Price  only  1/3, 
post  free  to  any  address. 

Mo.  2  has  S  Capital  and  5  Small  let- 
ters of  principal  letters,  required  sets 
of  other  letters,  also  numbers,  punctu- 
ation marks,  and  spaces,  in  division 
box.  Each  outfit  comprises  complete 
alphabets  (capitals  and  small),  &c,  as  above,  solid  rubber  type,  by  the 
best  maker  in  the  world;  one  patent  Excelsior  self-inktng  stamp  pad,  one 
typeholder,  holding  three  lines  of  type  for  stamping,  one  pair  of  tweezers, 
for  placing  type  in  holder,  complete,  in  neat  box,  only  4/6.  post  free. 

No.  3.— Same  style  as  above,  but  larger  size  of  type,  larger  pad  and 
holder  lor  four  lines  of  type.     Price  only  5/6,  post  free- 

These  outfits  are  far  cheaper  than  a  set  rubber  stamp,  which  can  only 
print  the  one  thing.  You  can  use  the  outfits  for  all  purposes,  such  as 
programmes,  visiting  cards,  address  on  billheads,  window  price  tickets, 
anil  for  stamping  linen,  &c.  As  a  "  spelling  object  lesson  "  for  children 
they  are  unique.  Address  Orders— STAR  NOVELTY  COMPANY  (Dept. 
Al.  ^3-231  Collins  St.,  Melbourne.     Box  466,  G.P.O. 

BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  VIEWS, 

Splendidly  printed.     Handsome  Covers. 
All  at  \l-  each  (1/2  post  free  to  any  address). 
Niei:  Present  for  absent  Friends,  or  for  the  Home. 
SYDNEY — 36  views,  7x5,  and  Panorama,  gold  embossed  cover. 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES -Country  Scenes  and  Pleasure  Resort*. 
BRISBANE— 36  views  and  Panorama.  [36  views. 

MELBOURNE— 36  views  and  Panorama. 
ADELAIDE— 36  views  and  2  Panoramas. 

PERTH  AND  GOLD  MINES     36  views.      TASMANIA— 36  vit  us 
AUSTRALIAN  BIRDS  :  by  the  celebrated  painter,  Neville  Cay- 
ley.     Beautiful  book  of  12  pictures  in  color,  1/-  (1/1  posted   . 
Remit  by  Postal  Note  or  Stamps. 

Star  Novelty  Co.  ( Dept.A.  j ,  229-231  Collins  St.,  Melbourne 


"RAJAH  GOLD"  CASED 
NAME  BAR  BROOCHES. 


1 


Any    Name    from  A  to   Z,   Gold- 
Cased,   stand  acid  and  wear 
remarkably  well.      Good 
Strong  Pins. 

Send  us  1  6  in  Stamps  or  Postal  Note 
and  we  will  send  any  name  you  wish, 
post  paid  to  any  address. 

ANY  4  NAMES  for  5/- 

Everybody  Delighted— Send  for  SAMPLE  TO-DAY. 


Address    your    Order— 

STAR    NOVELTY   COMPANY 

(Dept.   A.) 

229-231  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Drunkenness 
Is  a  Disease  and 
Can  be  Cured. 


Poor  little  fellow!  He 
coughs  so  hard  he  cannot 
sleep.  That  makes  him  weak 
and  sickly  all  the  next  day. 
His  brother  thinks  this 
coughing  is  terrible.  So  do 
we,  for  we  know  that  just  a 
few  doses  of 

Ayer's 

Cherry  Pectoral 

will  cure  this  cough.  For  60 
years  it  has  been  the  standard 
rough  remedy  for  children. 
Look  out  for  cheap  imita- 
tions.    Get  the  genuine. 

In  large  and  small  bottles. 

Vvoid  constipation.     Hasten  :i  cure  by  the 
nse  of  Ayer's  Pills. 


Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


NO 
FAILURES. 

SUCCESS 
ASSURED. 


WRITE 
TO-DAY. 


LEARN  to  HYPNOTIZE! 

INSTRUCTION    FREE!! 

You  can  become  a  Hypnotist  in  a  few  hours 
time  without  luring  S"ur  home.  You  .  an 
sway  the  minus  of  others,  control  frien 
and  attention,  cure  disease  and  had  hahlta, 
gratify  your  ambition,  ami  produce  amuse- 
i  the  hour.  Mr  mammoth  Illustrated 
l.e*snn  or  Key  to  Hypnotism  which  I  send 
free  c(  charge  and  poatage  paid,  will  tell  yon 
allabout  t  hi  marvelous  science.  It  contains 
lie  ul  ful  an. I  artistic  engravings,  and  shows 
you  Just  what  Hypm 
I  what  It  will  accompli 
it  and  learn  to  Hypnotist.  R«o»s»b«r.  I 
fill  honk  coats  you  iioth-nf.  If  you  men- 
tlon  this  paper,  I  wlllalso include  a  large 
package  of  other  r\luhle.  h 
and  profusely  Illustrated  literature,  with- 
out charge.  A  chance  ol  a  lifetime. 
Writ*  to-day.        Address— 

Prof.  R.  H.  BARRADEN,  89  Pitt  St.,  Sydney 


It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  to  the  medical  frater- 
nity and  the  laity,  that  Drunkenness  is  a  disease  of 
the  entire  nervous  system,  and  it  is  curable,  the  same 
as  any  other  malady. 

We  have  at  very  great  expense,  discovered  a  SURE 
and  INFALLIBLE  cure  for  this  curse,  having  found 
it  by  many  years  of  constant  study  and  research. 
This  treatment  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  worth- 
less quack  cures  advertised  at  so  much  per  package, 
or  "Free,"  &c.  It  isa  different  matter  from  all  this 
to  perfect  a  course  of  thorough,  special  treatment  that 

WILL    REALLY    DO   THE    WORK    AND   CURE 

forever.  This  remedy  can  be  given  with  or  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  and  can  be  placed  in 
any  food  or  liquids  that  the  person  uses.  It  is 
PERFECTLY  HARMLESS. 

We  have  and  are  curing  thousands,  and  we  have 
thousands  of  grateful  testimonial  letters  on  file,  speak- 
ing of  the  wonderful  cures  through  the  means  of  this 
remarkable  remedy.  WE  PAY  500  DOLLARS  FOR 
ANY  CASE  THAT  WE  CANNOT  CURE.  87,000 
used  our  cure  during  1902,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear 
of  one  that  was  not  perfectly  satisfied.  WE  WANT 
THE  WORST  CASES  ONLY.  If  yours  is  the  worst 
case,  by  all  means  write  at  once,  and  save  the  down- 
fall. All  correspondence  is  held  sacredly  confiden- 
tial, no  names  of  patients  being  published  or  made 
public  without  written  consent.  Consultation  FREE. 
All  correspondence  and  packages  without  name  and 
marks  to  indicate  contents. 


OVER     THIRTY 


YEARS    A 
DISEASE. 


CONQUEROR  OF 


Treatment  and  Medicines  only  21  \- 

Send  us  complete  history  of  case:  age,  amount 
drunk  a  day,  what  kind  drunk,  weight  of  person,  how 
long  drinking,  &c,  together  with  21/-,  and  we  will 
send  all  necessary  medicines,  directions,  &c,  leaving 
you  in  position  to  commence  trea.ment  at  once. 

FREE  BOOK!  FREE  BOOK!  FREE  BOOK! 

Dr.  Saunders'  latest  treatise  on  the  causes,  various 
types,  successful  treatment  of  the  Liquor  habit,  "A 
CURSE  AND  ITS  CURE,"  mailed  free  in  a  plain, 
sealed  envelope,  to  any  address  for  1/-   in  stamps  to 

(>ay  the  cost  of  postage.     Remember  postage  to  U.S. 
■  2,d. ,  and  all  letters  must  be  fully  prepaid.  Address : 

Dr.  W.  H.  SAUNDERS  &  Co., 

Box  1453,  Englewood  Sta.,  CHICAGO, 
ILL.,   U.S.A. 


For  mutual  mh.-intnue    when  you  write  to  an  advertiser    please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews 


September  10,    1%!,. 


tender,  CteMlami,  V S.A  J 

A  SUGGESTION  FOR  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
Adam.— Zad.  the  Bear  that  runs  like  a  deer. 
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EMBROCATION. 

Givea  Satisfaotion,  not  Once  or  Twice, 
but  ALWAYS  I 

Acknowledged  by  all  who  hare  used  it  to  be  absolutely  the 
Beit  Remedy  tbat  baa  ever  come  into  their  bands. 


SOLOMON    SOLUTION 

Cures  Speedily,  Positively,  and  Permanently, 


ACHES. 

PAINS, 

SPRAINS. 

BRUISES. 

STIFFNESS, 

NEURALGIA. 

LUMBAGO, 

RHEUMATISM  an* 

VETERINARY 

USE. 
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H>ery  houaebold  should  contain  a  jar  of  Solomon  Solution. 
When  you  suffer  pain,  you  will  appreciate  its  value— worth  its 
weight  in  gold. 

Prloai    a/e    and    »7-    pe>r   Jair. 
The  SA  size  contains  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  2/6  size. 

Obtainable    at   all   Chemists,  Storekeepers  and   Saddlers,  or 
from  the  Sole  Manufacturers: 

SOLOMON  COX  &  SON,  422  Bourke  St,  Melbourne 

Postage  6d.  each. 


Thsir  Antiseptio  Properties  prevent  abnormal   fermentation  of 
the  food,  and  arc  thus  helpful  In   Indigestion  and   Dyspepsia. 


Sold    by    all    Chemists. 

Tins,  1/6,  or  post  free  on  receipt  of  stamps,  any  province, 

from  the  SOLE   MANUFACTURER, 

G.   HUDSON,   Chemist,   Ipswich,   Queensland, 

Austrmllm. 
SYDNEY   DEPOT— 5  and  7  Queen's  Place. 


For    the 
VOICE, 
THROAT, 

LUNGS. 


Agencies  in  all  the  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand. 
LONDON    AGENT— W.  F.  Pasmore,  Chemist,  320  Regent  Street,  W. 


A.  The   Larynx,   or   organ   of 

voice. 

B.  The  Trachea  or  windpipe. 

C.  The  Bronchial  Tubes  of  a 

dissected  lung. 

D.  A  lobe  of  one  of  the  lunge. 


hot  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  lo  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Rev'ei 
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THE    LION 


I  defy  all 

1*0 

approach 
it. 
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'SWAN' 

FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


Prices  .• 

io/e, 

12/6,  16/6, 
21/-,  25/- 

and 
upwards, 

SOLD  BY 
ALL  STATIONERS. 

Insist  on  Having  the 

'SWAN.' 


Calalozves  Post  Free 

MABIE,   TODD   &   BARD, 

93  Cheapside,  E.C., 
LONDON,  Eng. 


A  MARVELLOUS  MEDICINE! 


D?<Rl.CORD'S 


per  bottle,  pottage  Is.  extra. 
Write  for  Free  Booklets. 


Invaluable  for 
Eczema  and  all 
Skin  Diseases. 

Head  Agknct 

FORMONT 
&C0., 

376  Flinders  Lane, 
Melbourne. 

Sub-Agents  I 

BEDDOME  A 
CO.,  Bourke  Si 
Melbourne. 

FAULDING  A 
CO.,  Sydney 
Perth,  and  Ade 
laide. 


BE  A  JOURNALIST 

The  most  attractive  profession.  None 
offers  such  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment to  energetio  young  men.  A 
ladder  to  wealth,  social,  political  pre- 
ferment. Immediate  position  after 
completion  of  instruction.  Utilise 
your  spare  time. 

JOURNALISM     BY    MAIL. 

Write  to-day  tor  Free  Booklet. 

INSTITUTE,  St  Dunstan's  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


September  10,  1906. 


The    Review    of    Reviews, 
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Leader,  Cleveland,  r,*,4.] 

THE  PERDrCARIS  INCIDENT. 

France  :  "  I'll  make  him  produce  your  citizens  it  I  have  to 
retain  his  hide." 


FOR 


Consumption 


and 


Emaciation. 


The  Latest  and  Greatest  Discovery  of  Modern  Medical 
Science— Is  an  Inspiration  in  tlyu'ifne  A  Marvel  of  Sim- 
plicity—A  Miracle  of  Success,  May  !)<•  conducted  in  the 
home  by  any  domesticated  person.     No  medicine  is  needed. 

A  digest  of  the  method  for  directions,  and  a  copy  of  the 
valuable  book  of  details,  with  diagrams  and  particulars  of 
cases  cured  (which,  because  of  their  advanced  stage,  have 
astonished  Doctors,  who  had  pronounced  them  incurable), 
published  by  a  popular  Medical  Scientist  and  Author,  will 
be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  address  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  on  receipt  of  IO/- 


FOR 

INDIGESTION 

and  its 

Attendant  Ailments. 


An  Epitome  of  A  Perfect  and  Permanent  Cure,  discovered 
by  an  American  Physician,  and  approved  by  the  most 
eminent  gentlemen  in  the  Legal,  Literary,  Medical  and 
Ministerial  Professions  of  the  World,  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  3/-,  bv  the  Pioprietors  of 
the  ACETOPATHIC  INSTITUTE  and  RTO  CROSS  HOME 
CL'RES,  545  Royal  Parade,  Parkville. 

Post  Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  J.  P.  OLIVER, 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  


ailenbimjs  Foods. 


A  PROORE88IVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing:  nourishment  suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers 
of  YOUNG  INFANT8  from  birth  upwards,  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 

Complete  Foods, 
STERILIZED,  and 


The  "Allenburys 


Milk    Food    No.  i 

Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life. 

Milk    Food    No.  a 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months  of  life. 

The  «♦  Allenburys  "  Malted  Food    No.  3 

For  Infants  over  six  months  of  age. 


The  »« Allenburys 


needing  the  addition  of 
hot  water  only. 

To  be  prepared  for  use  by  the 
addition     of     COW'S    MILK, 
according  to  directions  given. 
No.  3  Food  is  strongly  recommended  for  Convalescents,  Invalids,  the  Aged,  and  all  requiring  a  light  and  easll  r 

digested  diet.       The  "  London  Medical  Record  "  writes  of  it  that — "No  Better  Food  Exists." 
PAMPHLET  ON   INFANT  FEEDING  Free  on  application  to  the  Wholesale  Depot,  445   bOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE- 
ALLEN    &    HANBURYS    Ltd.,    LONDON,    ENGLAND. 


Granular    Lids. 


uctropian. 


CURED    WITHOUT    OPERATION. 

TD      DDHPT17D     oculist 
.    it.    rnUUlJin,  optician. 

476  Albert  Street,   Melbourne. 

A    SPECIALIST    IN     ALL     EYE    COMPLAINTS. 

T.      R.     Procter    would    remind    his    Patients 

throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured  their 

eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 

produced   by   increasing   age,  and.  adjust   spectacles 

required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 

Procter's   Universal  Eye   Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal ;  cures  Blight,  sjre and  inflamed  Eyes, 

Granular  Eyelids,   Ulceration,  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  States. 

No   careful   housewife  should  be  without  Procter's    Eye    Lotion,   more  especially  in  the  country  places,  as 

Inflammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.      An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent 

any  further  trouble  with  the  Eyes.  Large  Bottle,  3/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  States. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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The  Goi.dkn  Stairs. 
(Collotype,  Portfolio  So.  l.) 


PORTFOLIO  No.  1. 
12  Modern  Pictures. 
Israel  in  Egypt  (Sir  E  J.  Poynter),  The 
Phoenicians  and  Early  Britons (Leighton), 
The  Sisters  (Millais).  Stream  in  bummer 
Time  (Leader),  First  Communion  (P.  R. 
Morris).  Fair  St.  George  (Gilbert),  The 
Cornfield  (Constable;,  Cordelia  (G.W.  Joy). 
The  Shortest  Way  to  School  (Hook),  The 
Last  Evening  (Tissot).  The  Boating  i'arty 
(Heilbuth),  Rescue  at  Sea  (Morion),  and  a 
presentation  plate  of  a  large  Collotype  re- 
production of  The  Golden  Stairs,  by  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  2. 
Murillo  for  the  Million. 

Six  Pictures  by  Murillo,  illustrative  of 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  together 
with  a  presentation  plate  of  Raphael's 
"Sistine  Madonna." 

PORTFOLIO  No.  3. 
18  Famous  Pictures  of  Animals. 

Landscape  and  Oattle(T.S.Cooper,R.A.), 
Lost  Sheep  (H  W.  B.  Davis,  RA.),  Fen 
Lode  :  Driving  Home  the  Geese  (  R.  W 
Macbeth),  A  »tudy  in  Black  and  White 
(Madame  Bonner),  That's  My  Chair  I 
(Madam*  Bonner),  A  Happy  Family 
(Madame  Bonner),  Maternal  Anxiety  (Ed- 
win Douglas),  The  Horse  Fair  (Rosa 
Bonheur),  The  Inside  of  a  Stable  George 
Morland  ),Thc  Twins  ( Landseer).  Suspense 
(Landsecr).  The  Sick  Monkey  (Landseer), 


Artistic  Teste 


By  buying  our  Masterpiece  Art  Portfolios.  They  give  much 
better  value  for  the  money  than  most  of  the  prints  which 
adorn  (?)  the  walls  of  many  a  home. 

We  are  selling  off  our  stock  and  reducing  the  price  of  Port- 
folios. Usually  they  cost  from  1/7  to  2/-  each;  you  can  get 
them,  if  you  order  promptly,  for  1/-  each,  post  free  !  The 
Collotype  given  away  with  each  portfolio  is  alone  worth  double 
the  money. 

BEAUTIFUL  HALF-TONE  REPRODUCTIONS 
OF  FAMOUS  COPYRIGHT  PICTURES. 

The  Pictures  are  printed  on  plate  paper,  average  size  13  x  10 
inches.  Seven  distinct  sets  are  offered.  Each  set  is  enclosed 
in  a  neat  portfolio.  Each  single  Portfolio  mailed  for  Is.  (Is.  Id.  If 
Stamps  sent),  or  the  complete  set  of  7  Portfolios  sent  for  7s. 


CONTENTS  OF  PORTFOLIOS 

Shoeing  (Landseer),  Man  Proposes  and 
God  Disposes  (Landseer)  Study  of  a  Lion 
(Landseer),  Gathering  Seaweed  (F.  R. 
Lee),  The  Frugal  Meal  (J.  H.  Herring), 
The  Bull  (Paul  Potter). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  4. 

12  Famous  Pictures  of  Beautiful  Women. 
Head  of  a  Girl,  with  Scarf  (Greuze). 
The  Artist  and  her  Daughter  (Mmc.  Le- 
brun),  Madame  Mola  Raymond  (Mine, 
Lebrun),  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddonsi(Gains- 
borough),  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Graham 
(Gainsborough),  The  Broken  Pitcher 
(Greuze),  Portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Ox- 
ford (Hopner),  The  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton  (Lawrence),  Lady  Hamilton  as 
Slinstress  (Romney),  Portrait  of  Madame 
Recamier  (David),  The  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire (Gainsborough),  Mrs.  Braddyll 
(Reynolds),  and  a  Collotype  reproduction 
of  Queen  Alexandra  (Hughes). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  5. 

Various  Pictures. 
A  Hillside  Farm  (Linncll),  The  Youth 
of  our  Lord  (Herbert).  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini 
(Rossetti),  Rustic  Civility  (Collins),  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  (Const  ible),  Burchell  and 
Sophia  in  the  Hay  Field  (Mulready), 
James  II.  Receiving  News  of  the  Landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  1688  (Ward),  The 
Pool  of  London  (Vicat  Cole).  Reception  du 
Dauphin  (  I  ito  Lessi),  and  presentation 
plates  "Joli  Coeur  "  and  "  Blue  I'.owcr,"  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  6. 

The  Royal  Portrait  Portfolio. 

Queen  Victoria  in  183ft  (Fowler),  Queen 
Victoria  in  1851  (Wintcrhalter),  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  Robes  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  :  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  ; 
His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.;  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  H.R.H.  Princess  of 
Wales  ;  The  Princess  Royal  ;  The  Coro- 
nation of  Queen  Victoria  ;  The  Marriage 
of  Queen  Victoria ;  Windsor  Castle  : 
Balmoral  Castle  ;  Osborne  House  ;  and  a 
Collotype  picture  of  Queen  Victoria  at 
Home. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  7. 

Two  Fine  Collotypes. 

The  Cherub  Choir  (Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
P.R.A.),  Venice  (J.  M.  W.  Turner.  R.A.). 


REMEMBER.- Any  single  portfolio  mailed 
to  any  address  for  fs.  in  Money  Order 
or  Postal  Note,  or  Is.  f  d  Stamps.  The 
set  of  7  portfolios  sent  for  7s. 

The  Secretary  Ballarat  Fine  Art  Gallery 
says  :  "  One  of  the  sets  is  worth  half-a- 
gulnea." 
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TASMANIA 

HEAD    OFFICES:     56   PATTERSON    STREET,    LAUNCESTON. 


The  Daily  Telegraph  is  the  leadinjj  Tasmaniau  newspaper,  and  owes  its  premier  position  to  its  liberal  and 
progressive  policy,  its  consistent  and  persistent  advocacy  of  State  assistance  to  all  important  primary  industries! 
and  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the 

PIONEER     PENNY     DAILY     IN    TASMANIA. 

When  The  Daily  Telegraph  proprietary  gave  the  people  a  penny  daily  newspaper,  the  other  journals  followed 
suit,  and  have  followed  the  popular  daily  ever  since.  The  Daily  Telegraph  is  pre-eminently  a  Tasmanian  news- 
paper, as  distinguished  from  the  purely  local  journals,  and  their  advertising  covers  the  State,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west— traders  in  the  country  towns  selecting  The  Daily  Telegraph  as  the  only  city  newspaper  in  which  their 
business  notifications  appear.  These  columns  of  advertisements  have  appeared  in  the  Telegraph  for  years,  are  still 
in  evidence,  and  no  other  Tasmanian  newspaper  has  yet  been  able  to  cover  the  same  ground,  or  secure  advertise* 
ments  from  the  country  towns. 

ADVERTISERS  IN  ADJOININQ  STATES  SHOULD  CONSIDER  ABOVE  FACTS. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  is  the  Farmer's  Journal,  the  Fruitgrower's  Manual,  and  Horticulturist's  and  Pastoral- 
ist's  Guide,  and  discourses  on  Federal  and  State  Topics,  the  World's  News,  Men  and  Measures,  Mines  and  Minerals, 
Stocks  and  Shares,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  Work  and  Wages,  and  devotes  special  columns,  by  special  writers,  to  all 
matters  of  interest  to  men  and  women  of  all  classes  and  conditions.    It  is  a  popular  newspaper,  and  has 

THE    LARGEST    CIRCULATION    IN    THE    STATE. 


A,l  Mormation  Iron,  our  Melbour^ranch  Office:  CJQ     /?£//£^     OF    REVIEWS,      Equitable     Building 


TROUP'S  Thermal  Bath  Cabinets 

ARE    A     BOON     TO     HEALTH. 


READ    THESE     TESTIMONIALS. 

The  Originals   of  these   Testimonials   can   always    be   inspected    at 

our  office. 

Victorian  Railway  Commissioner's  Office,  Spencer  St., 
March  13, 1903. 
To  the  Manager  Century  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet  Oo.,  Ltd. 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  been  using  your  No  1  Century  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet  In  our  home 
for  tome  months,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow 
on  the  Cabinet,  which  U  admirably  designed  to  effect  the  desired  end— Yours  faithfully, 

W.  FITZPATRIOK, 
___— _____^_____  (Commissioner  Vic.  Railways). 

Proprietor,  Club  Hotel, 
To  Mr.  A.  Troup,  Century  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet  Coy.,  Elizabeth  St,  Melb.  Traralgon,  Not.  14, 1903. 

Sir, — By  the  use  of  your  Bath  Cabinet  I  have  found  great  relief  from  rheumatics.  I  was  a  great  sufferer  for  78  months  or  more,  and  had  to 
give  up  working  at  my  trade.  I  am  now  able  to  get  about  as  well  as  ever,  and,  by  the  regular  use  of  these  baths,  I  keep  myself  free  from  the 
old  attacks.    I  can  highly  recommend  the  use  of  the  Century  Bath  Cabinets  to  anyone  suffering  from  rheumatics. — Youis  sincerely, 

W.  CLUES. 
MR.  H.  ROSS,  38  Grandenson  St.,  Moonee  Ponds,  writes  as  follows:— 

1  was  recommended  to  use  your  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet  by  Dr.  Martell,  Moonee  Ponds,  for  Lumbago  and  intense  pains  in  the  back.  Having 
purchased  the  Cabinet,  I  commenced  by  taking  two  baths  a  week,  and  had  only  taken  a  few  baths  when  I  felt  wonderfully  relieved,  and  after 
taking  the  baths  regular  every  week  according  to  the  directions  given,  I  might  inform  you  that  Lumbago  is  now  a  dread  of  the  past,  and  I  can 
heartily  recommend  your  Bath  to  any  sufferer  of  my  previous  complaint. 

PRICES,  delivered  to  any  Wharf  or  Railway  Station  in  Australasia,  from  25-  to  £4  4s. 

Send  to-day  for  Descrip- 
tive Free  Booklet. 


ALEX.   TROUP, 


Please  mention  this  Journal 


Importer  and 

Manufacturer, 
Royal  Arcade,   MELBOURNE. 
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Read  this ! ! 


UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  ! 

Special    Offer   for  a   limited    period 
only. 


During  the  last  few  year*  we  I  ave  published  a  large  number  of  the  TWOPENNY  POPULAR  POETS 
and  NOVELS.  Owing  to  the  alterations  In  the  arrangements  for  publishing  the  "Review  of  Reviews  for  Aus- 
tralasia," we  are  able  to  sell  these  little  bcoks  for  lid.  each,  post  free  ;  or  l/A  per  dozen,  post  free.  Larger 
quantities,  for  Schools,  &c  will  be  supplied  for  o/-  per  100  post  free. 

Many  of  the  Novels  are  abridged  In  order  to  enable  us  to  give  the  complete  story  In  the  64  pages  which 
compose  each  number.  This  abridgment  has,  however,  been  done  with  great  care,  so  that  the  thread  of  the 
story  runs  harmoniously  and  unbroken  from  cover  to  cover. 

We  are  not  reprinting  the  books— merely  selling  off  our  stack,  ••  that  the  sooner  rour  order  Is  re- 
calved  tbe  more  certain  you  are  of  getting  the  books. 


POETS. 


Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 
Paradise  Lost  (Part  2) 
The  Earthly  Paradise     .. 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  (Part 
Selected  Poems  (Part  1) 
Selected  Poems  (Part  2)     .. 

Lady  of  the  Lake 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon 

Selected  Poems  ..         ..     Th 

Irish  Melodies 

Selected  Poems 

Some  Ingoldsby  Legends 

Selected  Poems 

Selected  Poems 


By  Macaulay 

Milton 

Wm.  Morris 

2)  ..    Byron 

..  Whittier 

Whittier 

Scott 

Spenser 

os.  Campbell 

Moore 

Bryant 

Ingoldsby 

Southey 

Wordsworth 


The  Canterbury  Tales 
Selected  Poems     .. 
Selected  Poems 
Selected  Poems     ..         .. 
Selected  Poems 
Selected  Poems     .. 
Selected  Poems 

Selected  Poems  for  the  School- 
room and  Scholar    .. 
Legends  and  Ballads 
Julius  Ceesar 
In  Memoriam 
Seasons 
Adventures  of  Britomarte.. 


Chaucer 

Whitman 

Dryden 

Keats 

Cowper 

Browning 

Wordsworth 

f    Part  1 

\    Part  2 

Shakespeare 

Tennyson 

. .  Thomson 

Spenser 


NOVELS. 


1  She By  Rider  Haggard 

2  Monte  Christo's  Millions  (Part  1)  ..  Dumas 

3  The  Scarlet  Letter  ..  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

4  Vengeance  of  Monte  Christo  (Part  2),  Dumas 

5  Little  Em'ly         ..  ..     Charles  Dickens 

6  Ben  Hur  Lew*  Wallace 

7  It  is  Never  Too  Late  To  Mend  ..  Chas.Reade 

8  Lay  Down  Your  Arms  . .     Baroness  Suttner 

9  Mary  Barton  ..         ..        Mrs.  Gaskell 

10  Coningsby  ..  ..     Benjamin  Disraeli 

11  Tower  of  London  ..        Harrison  Ainsworth 

12  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  . .       Lord  Lytton 

13  Jane  Eyre     ..         ..         ..  Charlotte  Bronte 

14  Pride  and  Prejudice   ..         ..      Jane  Austen 

15  Charles  O'Malley  ..  ..        Charles  Lever 

17  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ..    Harriet  BeecherStowe 

18  The  Schonberg-Cotta  Family 

Mrs.  E.  Rundle  Charles 

19  Aldersyde  ..         ..         ..         Annie  S.  Swan 

21  Noemi,  the  Brigand's  Daughter 

S.   Baring  Gould 

22  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominies 

Talbot  Baines  Reed 

23  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon       ..     Jules  Verne 

24  Midshipman  Easy     ..  Captain  Marryatt 

25  Robert  Falconer        ..       George  Macdonald 

26  LesMiserables — 1.  "Famine"    Victor  Hugo 

27  Handy  Andy         ..         ..  Samuel  Lover 

28  Innocents  Abroad      ..  Mark  Twain 
30  Old  St.  Paul's      ..          ..    W.  H.  Ainsworth 


31  Helen's  Babies 

33  The  Scalp  Hunters   ..   Captain  Mayne  Reid 

34  The  Hour  and  the  Man,  or  The  Negro 

Commander-in-Chief,  Harriet  Martineau 

35  LesMiserables— 2.  "Cosette"  ..Victor  Hugo 

36  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Horror 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 

37  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 

J.  Fenimore  Cooper 

38  The  Conscript,  or  The  Invasion  of 

France  ..    MM.  Erckmann  and  Chatrian 

39  The  Scottish  Chiefs  ..         Miss  Jane  Porter 

40  Tartarin  of  Tarascon       . .  Alphonse  Daudet 

41  Stories  of  Sevastopol  . .     Count  Leo  Tolstoi 

42  The  True  History  of  Joshua  David- 

son    ..  ..  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton 

(The  Art  of  Marriage.. Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
The  Sorrows  of  Satan  ..  Marie  Corelli 
Trilby  ..         ..        George  Du  Maurier 

«4  Guy  Fawkes,  or  The  Fifth  of  No- 
vember ..  ..    W.  H.  Ainsworth 

45  LesMiserables — 3.  "Marius"..  Victor  Hugo 

46  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days 

Jules  Verne 

47  Frankenstein,  or  The  Modern  Pro- 

metheus             Mrs.  Shelley 

(Cleg  Kelly         ..  ..  S.R.Crockett 

48^  Rome  Emile  Zola 

(News  from  Nowhere  ..         William  Morris 

50  Christmas  Carol       ..  . .  Charles  Dickens 


Send  Order,  with  Stamps  or  Money  Orders  to  the  Manager, 
The  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,"  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 

When  ordering,  in  case  any  of  the  numbers  have  run  out  of  stock,  it  will  be' 
well  to  give  alternative  numbers. 
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Journal,  Minneapolis,  L'.S.A.] 

OPEN  DOOR— BUT! 

Uncle  Sam  :  "Both  Russia  and  the  Jap  are  very  cordial  in 
their  invitatiom  to  enter.  But  I  should  hate  to  step  on 
that  doormat. 


Phosphates  are 
necessary  to  natural 
nourishment  and  you 
get  them  in 

Cerebos 

SALT 


From  Grocers  and  Stores, 


y  t  t   r  y  t  t 


yyyvTTyyy 


FOOD 


is  best  for  Babies, 
Invalids,  and  the  Aged. 

IDENGER'S  FOOD 
■*-*  is  quite  distinct 
from  any  other.  It 
possesses  the  remark- 
able property  of 
rendering  milk  with 
which  it  is  mixed  when 
used,  quite  easy  of 
digestion  by  Infants 
and  Invalids. 


with 
d  when  I 
isy    of  I 
Infants  I 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS, 


iJ 


HAIR  PRESERVED  and 


BEAUTIFIED. 


The  only  article  which 
really  affords  nourishment 
to  the  hair,  prevents  bald- 
ness, greyness,  preserves 
and  strengthens  It  for  years, 
and  resembles  the  oily  mat- 
ter which  nature  provides 
for  its  preservation,  is— 

ROWLANDS' 


MACASSAR    OIL. 

Without  it  the  hair  becomes  dry  and  weak;  it  feeds  the 
hair,  removes  scurf  and  harshness,  and  produces  a 
strong  and  healthy  growth;  it  is  the  best  tonic  and 
dressing  for  ladies'  hair,  and  should  always  be  used  for 
children.  Also  sold  in  golden  color  for  fair  and  golden- 
haired  ladies  and  children,  and  for  those  whose  hair 
has  become  grey. 

ROWLANDS'  0D0NT0 

is  the  finest  dentifrice;  removes  all  Imparities  from  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  brilliant  polish,  prevents  and 
arrests  decay,  and  gives  a  pleasant  fragrance  to  the 
breath. 

«"  Ask  Stores  and  Chemists  for  ROWLANDS' 
Articles,  of  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  avoid 
spurious  Imitations. 
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Editorial 

Announcement. 


DURING  the  next  few  months,  a  new  and 
special  feature  will  be  introduced  into 
the  "Review  of  Reviews."  We  have  arranged 
with  writers  who  have  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  their  subjects,  to  supply  U3  with 
Articles  dealing  with  Australasian  industries 
and  characteristic  national  features. 

Our  idea  is  to  enable  the  general  reader 
to  get  a  better  idea  of  our  own  Country- 
its  resources,  peculiarities  and  attractions. 
The  articles  will  be  copiously  illustrated 
with  the  best  Pictures  and  Photographs 
obtainable.  The  first  appears  this  month, 
and  is  devoted  to  a  succinct  account  of  the 
Copra  Industry  in  the  South  Seas.  It  will  be 
followed  in  the  October  number  by  an  article 
upon  Pearl  Fishing,  while  subsequent  issues 
will  contain  articles  on  Sugar  Growing,  Saw- 
Milling,  Salt  Gathering,  Flax-Milling,  Irriga- 
tion, &c. 

Next  month  we  intend  publishing  an  inter- 
esting and  informing  article  upon  the  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  brought  about  by  the  recent  deci- 
sion in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Cltvetaid,  U S.A.I 

THE    MALACCA    INCIDENT. 
The  L!on  :    Kttp  your  paws  off  my  commerce. 


s 


YMINGTON'S 


EDINBURGH 


Coffee. 


Any    quantity    of   Coffee    made 
in    a    moment. 


C 


'Coffee  that  maketh  the  politician  wise. 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half- 
closed  eyes." 


Absolutely  Cure 

BILIOUSNESS 
SICK   HEADACHE. 
TORPID   LIVER. 
INDIGESTION. 
E£>|  CONSTIPATION. 
>  FURRED  TONGUE 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW  SKIN. 

They  TOUCH  the  LI  V  ER 
Be  Sure  they  are 


There's  SECURITY  in 

ARTERS 

ITTLE 
IVER 


Small  Pill.        Small  Dose. 


Small  Price. 


Carter's 
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WORTH   A   GUINEA   A    BOX. 

BEECHAM'S  Pills 

A  Box  of  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  should  always  be  kept  in  the  house,  as, 
like  a  "  stitch  in  time,"  they  may  save  much  future  worry,  and  on  the 
first  sign  of  any  derangement  of  the  system  a  dose  should  be  taken, 
and  they  will  invariably  have  the  most  beneficial  effect.  BEECHAM'S 
PILLS  are  specially  suitable  for  females  of  all  ages.  Every  woman 
who  values  health  should  read  the  Instructions  wrapped  round  each  box. 


They  Cure  Disease  by  Removing  the  Cause  of  it. 

RFM  FM  RFR  tnat  *'  you  pe^uipe  a  reliable  remedy  to  remove  the  complications 
nHfll-lilDI-n  caused  by  Billiousness,  Imperfect  Digestion,  Torpid  Liver  and 
Impure   Blood,  you  can   always  depend  upon  BEECHAM'S  PILLS. 


M     J* 


Sold  everywhere  in  Boxes,  price  1/14  (56  Pills),  and  2/9  (168  Pills). 

(4) 


IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  . . 

To  receive  every  month  for  a  year  the  Bright- 
est, Crispest,  Chattiest,  Most  Informing 
Penny  Journal  published  in  Australasia, 
send  along  1/-  in  Postal  Notes,  or  1/1  in 
Stamps  to  .  .  . 

THE    MANAGER, 

"HOME   JOURNAL," 

EQUITABLE    BUILDING, 

MELBOURNE. 

Send  for  Sample  Copy.     We  will  post  you  one  free. 


ALCOHOLIC 

\M  1 1  J      f"  r»  Permanently  cured  at  patient'i  own 

■■    1  ■■   ^k    ^k  home   in   3   to  7   weeks,  by  the  re- 

^%l       L^J^#  cognised  Turvey  Treatment,  with- 

^^^^^^^^^am^^^^mt  out  inconvenience.     Result  assured. 

Success  testified  by  officials  of  th« 
Church  of  England  Temperanoe  Society  Diocesan  Branches,  etc. 
Report  of  Public  Test  sent  free.  Mr,  Thomas  Holmes,  the  famout 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says  :  "  Indispens- 
able in  my  work  "  The  Chronicle  says :  "  A  remarkable  success." 
The  only  System  under  English  Medical  Direction.  Write  is 
confidence  (or  call  io  to  5),  Secretary  Turvey  Treatment  Co.  Ltd.,  19 
Amberlay  House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London. 


DIABETIC 


,  Patients  will  hear  of 
something  to  their  advan- 
tage, by  writing  to  the 
DIABETIC  INSTITUTE, 
St.  Dunstan's  Hill,  London, 
E.C. 


NOTHING    TO     PAY 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  ol  k- 
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THWAITES  &  RADCLIFFE, 

^  (Late  Edison  Phonograph  Coy.) 

325  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


The  Oldest  Established  Phonograph 
Business  in  Australia. 


Leudtr,  Cleveland,  USA] 

THE    ONLY    WAY. 

The  4th  of  July  celebrations  in   America  have  this  year 
resulted  in  many  dangerous  accidents. 


We  are  constantly  having  Shipments  of 
Genuine  Edison  Goods  arriving.  Edison 
Records  made  by  English  Artistes  are  the 
latest  thing  in  the  Talking  Machine  Business. 
We  have  them. 


r  v  v  »  »  w  v  i>' 


NOTE  THE  ADDRESS. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 


Read  This  !    Read  This  ! 


"'Square  'QUAKER' 
Hot  Air  and  Yapour 
BATH  CABINET  for 


22/6 


Very  Latest  Model. 

Guaranteed  superior  to  all  others. 

Best    preserver    of   health    known. 

Invaluable  Book  ol  Formulae,  Direction!,  &c— a  perfect  guide 
to  health — free. 

Don't  waste  money  on  inferior  and  higher  priced  Cabinets. 


Write  to  R.  PEART,  9  Yillamanta  Street,  GEELONG. 


Exquisite 
Models. 

Perfect  Fit 

Guaranteed 
Wear. 

Sold  Everywhere 


DIACONAL 

SEAM 

CORSETS 


Made  inWhlte 
Black,  Fawn, 
Silver  Grey 
lie,  at  most 
moderate  .  . 
prices. 

3  Gold 
Medals. 

Write  for 
Price  List  to 
Y  &  N 

Corset 
M     Factory, 
BRISTOL 

Eng, 


DRUNKENNESS 

Easily,  Quickly,  Safely  and  Absolutely 

CURED  AT  HOME. 

Dr.  Lanqston's  Vegetable  Cure  cannot  fail, 

MAY     BE    GIVEN    SECRETLY. 

A  few  doses  produce  a  wonderful  change.  The  crav- 
ing for  all  intoxicants  will  be  destroyed,  the  nerves 
become  steady,  the  appetite  for  food  will  return, 
refreshing  sleep  ensues.  My  cure  will  surprise  and 
delight  you.  Write  to-day  for  treatise,  posted  two 
stamps.  Address : 

VVM.    LANCSTON,    M.R.C.S.,   Eng., 
129a    COLLINS    STBEET,    Melbourne. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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The  Contents 
of  the  Books 
can  give  but  a 
slight  idea  of 
their  charm. 


BOOKS 

FOR  THE  BAIRNS.  1 

Box  of  12  Cloth  Bound  Books, 
for    7/6    Post  Free. 


VOL.    I.—  ^Bsop's 
Fables 

VOL.     II.  —  Nursery 
Rhymes    and   Nur- 
sery Tales. 

VOL.    III.— The    Adven- 
tures of     Reynard   the 
Fox  and  The  Adventures 
of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 

VOL.    IV.  —  Cinderella      and 
Other     Fairy     Tales,      and 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

VOL.  V. — Pilgrim's  Progress. 

VOL.  VI. —The  Story  of  the  Rob- 
ins and  The  Story  of  a  Donkey. 

VOL.  VII.— The   Christmas    Stocking 
and  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Stories 

VOL.  VIII.— Gulliver's  Travels. 

1.— Among  the  Little  People  of   Lili- 
put.        2. — Among  the  Giants. 

VOL.  IX.— The  Ugly  Ducklings   and   Other 
Fairy  Tales,  Eyes  and  No  Eyes   and   the 
Three  Giants. 

VOL.    X.— Our    Mother    Queen,   the    Story   of 
Queen   Victoria's    Reign    told    for  the  Little 
Ones,  and  The  Jubilee  Story  Book. 

VOL.  XI.— Arithmetic  in  Rhyme  and  More  Nursery 
Rhymes. 

VOL.  XII. — Baron  Munchausen  and  Sinbad  the  Sailor. 


Each  Book  contains  112  pages,  and  on 

each  page  is  a  picture.     Everyone  is 

delighted  -with  the  books,  and  speaks 

■well    of   them.      "We    have    received 

numberless    letters    from  the   little 

ones  themselves, -which  is  the  -^erv 

best   guarantee    of    the  pleasure 

the  books  give. 


The  pleasure  that  they   give 

to    the    bairns    more    than 

repays    the    cost    of     the 

books,  and    it    would    be 

hard    to    find    a    better 

present  than  this    box 

of     a     dozen     books, 

forming    a    veritable 

children's  library  of 

the    best    Nursery 

Rhymes,        Fairy 

Tales,        Fables, 

Stories 

of  Travel,    &c. 

1500     pages 

and       2000 

drawings. 


Write,  enclosing  7/6,  to 
The  Manager, 


ii 

♦ 

The   Review   of    Reviews   for    Australasia, 

•  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  GREAT  CHICAGO  STRIKE 
"  Peace  hath  her  victories  " 


GOOD     HAIR     FOR    ALL. 


HOLLAND'S 

MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER 

Hat  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  arresting  the  prema- 
ture decay,  promoting  the  growth,  and  giving  lustre  to  the 
hair.     If  your  hair  ia  falling  off.  try  it.     If  it  is  thin,  try  it. 

Prlo*  3».,  4a.,  Ba.       Poatage  9d.  oxtra. 

HOLLAND'S     PARASENE, 

For  Eczema,   Ringworm,  and   all    Parasitical  Diseases  of  the 

Head,  and  for  making  Hair  grow  on  Bald  Patchea. 

Price*    Ba.      Poatage    9d.  extras. 


Grey 


HOLLAND'S    NATURALINE,    for    restoring 
Hair  to  its  original  colour. 

Acta  quickly,  naturally,  and  effectively.    Price  5/6. 
Postage  9d.  extra. 

Consult  B.  HOLLAND  for  all  Diseases  of  the  Hair. 

Bold  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  Soul  a  Co..  Pitt-at., 
Sydney. 

E   HOLLAND,  Hair  Specialist, 

188    COLLINS     STREET,     MELBOURNE. 


jOVWawfl' 

"A      DI 


A    PERFECT    Food    for    Infants." 

MRS.  ADA    S.   BALI. IN. 

Editreaa  of  "Baby." 


Over  70  Years'  Established  Reputation. 

I  NEA  VE'S 
Food 

For    INFANTS    and    INVALIDS. 


' '  Vmry   carefully   prepared   mad   highly   nutritious.  '  '— 
LANCET. 

"  Admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Infante  and  young 
persons.  "— Sift  CHA8.   A.  CAMERON.  C.B.,  0.0. 

Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  Ireland. 


RUSSIAN 


08RD   IN   TUB 

IMPERIAL     NURSERY. 


COLD     MEDAL 

Women's   International    Exhibition, 
London,    1900. 


Manufacturers:    JOSIAH    R.  NEAVB   &   CO., 

Hording  bridge,  England. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  0U6HT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OF 

ENO  'S  'FRUI TSALT* 


A    SIMPLE    REMEDY    FOR    PREVENTING   AND    CURING 
BY    NATURAL    MEANS 

All    Functional    Derangements   of    the    Liver,    Temporary   Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet, 
Biliousness,  Sick    Headache,   Giddiness,  Vomiting,    Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish    Cold   with    High   Temperature 

and  Quiok  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS,  Ac—  "I  have  often  thought  of  writing 
to  tell  you  what  '  FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness.  About 
six  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the  result  has  been 
marvellous.  X  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.  I  alway* 
keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  at  it  is  such  an  invaluable  pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or 
don't  feel  just  right.  Yours  truly, (August  8,  1900)." 


The  effect  of   ENO'S  'FRUIT   SALT'   on  a  Disordered.   Sleepless,   and   Feverish  Condition    Is  simply  marvellous. 

Nature's   Own    Remedy,    and    an    Unsurpassed    One. 


It  Is,  In  lad, 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  *  Fruit  Salt.*      Without  it  you  have  a  Worthless  Imitation 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  '  FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 

►•♦•♦♦♦•♦•♦•♦•♦♦♦•♦•♦•♦•♦••♦^♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦»»»»«»«»1 
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W 


WERTHEIM 


sewing 


The  best 

By  every  test 


MEAD  OFFICE  Uri     n  n\  V  I  E»  .WI  ST  CENTRAL  SH0WR00. . 

WILLIAM  STREET.     Fl  LLtSUD  KNL       BOURKE STREET 
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The  Little  Masterpiece 
Library  of  Poets. 


A  Series  of  Twelve  Dainty  and 
Attractive   Volumes. 


Contains  the  best  poetry  of  the 
Master  Poets  of  tbo  Nineteenth 
Century  The  contents  of  each 
volume  have  been  most  carefully 
selected  by  William  Stead,  Jnr.,  so 
as  to  include  only  the  best  works 
of  each  poet  represented  in  the 
series.  Tho  introduction  to  the 
volumes  enables  the  reader  to  arrive 
at  a  just  appreciation  of  each  Poet's 
work. 

The  possessor  of  this  set  Trill  have  in  the  most  convenient  form,  the  best  and  noblest 
thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds  of  last  century.  In  these  dozen  volumes  he  will  find  the 
poems  that  will  give  him  the  highest,  healthiest  and  most  enduring  pleasure.  As  his  mood 
changes  ho  can  turn  the  leaves  of  volume  after  volume,  finding  inspiration  for  the  struggle 
of  life,  consolation  and  comfort  for  seasons  of  trial  ana  of  sorrow,  entertainment  for 
tne  jaded  brain  or  the  idle  hour,  and  pure  pleasure  at  all  times. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  make  these  little  volumes  pleasant  companions.  The  type 
la  c  ear,  the  paper  good,  the  size  convenient,  the  binding  attractive- in  short,  the  Little 
Masterpiece  Library  of   Poets  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  in  every  home. 

The  books  are  bound  in  green  cloth  (6  in.  x  4  in.)  The  type  is  clear  and  distinct,  and 
there  are  25,000  pages  in  all  in  the  set.    The  twelve  volumes  include  the  best  poems  of 


BURNS   (with  Glossary) 

TENNYSON 

ROBERT  &  Mrs.  BROWNING 

WORDSWORTH 

M.  ARNOLD  &  COLERIDGE 

LONGFELLOW 


SCOTT  &  MACAU  LAY 

MINOR   AMERICAN    POETS 

KEATS  &  SHELLEY 

LOWELL 

WHITTIER 

BYRON. 


The  Library  fits  into  a  special  wooden  bookcase,  covered  with  dark  cloth,  which  adds 
considerably  to  the  appearance  of  the  volumes. 

Residents  n  Victoria  must  send  2/-  extra  for  postage,  and  elsewhere  in  Australasia 
3/-.  The  books  and  case  are  strongly  packed,  and  will  Arrive  in  good  condition.  Only 
a  very  limited  number  of  sets  are  obtainable,  and  no  further  supplies  are  being  sent  from 
England.    Address  orders  to 

THE     MANAGER, 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE 


THK  FAMOUS  REMEDY  Eur 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia 


COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,    ASTHMA   AND    CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  ai  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis  C  ugh.  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  «  r  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief  ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  Invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice. 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  10  exist  wliere 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  genei .dry 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  lb  certain. 

Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


m*  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO  LEAVE  HIS  BED. 

A  COMPLETE  CURB. 

•  Mr.  W.  G  Hearne — Dear  Sir,  I  ;im  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  In  my  case.  About  three 
years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it 
gradually  got  worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
sweats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  gieat  quantities  of  phlegm  On  several 
occasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectorated  matter.  I  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  Consumption,  and 
various  other  treatments  had  been    tried,  but  without  benefit      It  was 


at  this  stage  that  1  heaid  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to  you  for 
a  course  ol  the  medicine.  When  it  arrived  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  I  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a 
complete  cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  best  thanks — Yours  grate- 
fully. "J.  BLAIR. 
"Westminster  Bridge-road,  S.E,  London." 


AGONISING  COUGH-  NINE  MONTHS'  TORTURE 

RELIEVED  by  ONE  DOSE  of  HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS 

CURE     CURED  by  TWO  BOTTLES 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"Dear  Sir,  I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure.  I  suffered  for  nine  months,  and  the  cough  was 
so  distressingly  bad  at  nights  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
fire.  I  had  medical  advice,  and  tried  other  'remedies,  without  avail. 
I  tried  yours  and  never  had  a  fit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  first 
dose,  and  though  I  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished  You  may  depend  on  my  making 
known  the  efficacy  of  your  wonderful  remedy  to  anvone  I  see  afflicted! 
••  Yours  faithfully.  JAMES  ASTBURY." 

ORATITUDR  AND  APPRECIATION. 

HUNDREDS  CURED  IN  THEIR  OWN  CIRCLE 


"The  Scientific  Australian  Office,  169  Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
'  Dear  Mr.  Hearne. — The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  moat 
effective,  and  if  there  is  anybody  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 
has  been  repeatedly  working  for  arid  singing  the  praises  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  I  his  gentleman, 
some  three  years  ago  was  recommended  to  try  your  Bronchitis  Cure 
by  Mr.  Barriam.  accountant,  Collins  street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
was  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
It  to  others.  We  are  glad  to  add  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  sufferings 
of  hund'eds  and  hundnds  of  people  even  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance     Believe  us  always  to  be  yours  most  faithfully. 

"  PHILLIPS,  ORMONDE  &  CO." 


QUEENSLAND  TESTIMONY. 
FROM  BRISBANE  WHOLESALE  CHEMI8T8. 


"  69  Queen-st.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
'  Mr.  W  G.  Hearne — Dear  Sir, — Please  send  us  36  dozen  Bronchitis 
Cure  by  first  boat.      We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  your  Bronchitis  Cure  spoken  well  of      A  gentleman  told 
us  to  day  that  he  bad  given  it  to  a  child  of   his  with  most   remarkable 
result,  the  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  doses. 
"  We  are.  faithfully  yours, 
-  THOMASON,  CHATER  &  CO.,  Wholesale  Chemists." 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron- 
chitis Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
under  circumstances  which  undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  healing 
power.  Signed  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SINCLAIR.  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
and  fifty-nine  other  leading  residents. 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS  TREATMENT  FAILED.  A  SEVENTEEN  YEARS' 
CASE  CURED  BY  THREE  BOTTLES. 
Mr.  Alex  J  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  Charlesville,  Queensland, 
writes  : -  ■  After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  seventeen  years,  and 
having  been  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  benefit 
I  was  induced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  for  Asthma  After  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  1  quite  got  rid  of  the  Aslhina,  and  since 
then,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  1883  <ij  years  ago).  I  have  noi 
had  the  slightest  leturn  of  it.  The  medicine  quite  cured  me,  and  I 
have  much  pleasuic  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again  on   the  4th  April   1809.  he  states :— "  I  am   keeping 
very  well  now.     Never  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma." 


A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

"  I  used  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  cured 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doses.— P.  F.  MULLINS.  Oowie '• 
Creek,  Victoria.' 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Curt  relieved  my  son  wonderfully  quick.  I  only 
gave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  medicine  yet ;  but  I  am 
sending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it — D.  M'DONALI) 
Trinky  via  Quirindi,  N  S  W." 

•'  My  wife  is  81  years  old,  ani  I  am  70,.  and  I  am  glad  to  Inform  you 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  good. 
It  having  quickly  cured  us  both— R.  BASSET.  Strath  Creek,  via 
Broadford,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  used  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  with  great  benefit 
to  myself,  as  the  smothering  has  completely  left  me.— (Mrs.)  JOHN 
RAHILLY  Glenmagyie.  Victoria." 

'  I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  amazed  a: 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time  The  difficulty  of  breathing  has  all  gone 
—J   HARRINGTON.  Bingegong,  Morundah.  N 

"  I  late  ly  administered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  r  I 
mine  with  splendid  effect.  The  cure  was  absolutely  miraculous. — I) 
A.  PACKER.  Quiera,  Neutral  Bay.  Sydney  N  S  W." 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly  -  C.  H 
RADFORD.  Casteiton,  Victoria." 

"  Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Cure 
without  delay,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine.— (Mrs  )  J. 
SLATER.  Warragul.  Victoria." 

•  •  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  The  result  was 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.— G.  SEYTER,  Bourke. 
N.S  W." 

"  Your  medicine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Hey 
wood.  Victoria." 

"  I  have  tried  lota  ol  medicine,  but  vours  is  the  best  I  ever  had.  I 
am  recommending  It  to  everybody —8.  STEELE.  Yanko  Siding 
N3.W." 

"  I  suffered  from  Chronic  Asthma  and  Bronchitis,  for  which  I  ob 
talned  no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
am  astonished  at  my  present  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  briet 
trial.— JOHN  O.TRELAWNEY.  !-evern  River,  via  Inveiell,  N.S  W." 

'  Last  year  I  suffered  severely  from  Bronchitis,  and  the  doctor,  to 
whom  I  paid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  any  good  ;  but  I  heard  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  well. — H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands  Avoca-strect  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a  dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  a 
very  bad  Bronchitis — A.  ALLEN,  Ozone  House,  Lome.  Victoria  " 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  much  good     This  is  a  new  ex- 

r -dence  for  all  the  medicine  I  previously  took  made  me  much  worse, 
am  satisfied  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.— HENRY 
WURLOD.  Alma,  near  Maryborough,  Victoria  " 

'■  The  bottle  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magical  in  its 
effects.— CHAS.  WHYBROW,  Enochs  Point,  via  Darlingtord,  Vic- 
toria." 

"  Upon  looking  through  our  books  we  are  struck  with  the  steady 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  sales  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure. — ELLIOTT 
BROS.  Ltd.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  Q.  HEARNE,  Chemist.  Oeelong.  Victoria. 

Small  size,  as.  6d.  ;  Urge.  4s.  6d.     Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.     Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Septembtr  I 
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What  are  the 


17  BEST  ADVERTISEMENTS 


IN     THIS     ISSUE     OF 


The  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS'? 


£34  5s.   in   Prizes 


in  Advertising 
Competition. 


The  Advertising  Manager  of  the  "Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia" 
offers  Prizes  amounting  to   £34   5s.   in  the  following   Competition. 

first  prize.-£  1 5  cash. 

SECOND      PRIZE.— A     High-grade     4-drawer      Drop-head 
WERTHEIM    SEWING    MACHINE,    valued    at    £13.     It  is  a 

handsome  piece  of  furniture,  made  of  choice  walnut,  with 
polished  surface  of  exquisite  beauty.  When  the  machine  is  not 
in  use,  the  head  descends  out  of  sight,  and  the  top  closes  over. 
A  specimen  may  be  seen  at  any  of  the  firm's  branches. 

THIRD  PRIZE.  —  A  £6  5s. 
"PREMO  B"  CAMERA,  as  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Baker  &  Rouse  ; 
size  5  by  4,  draw  9i  inches,  solid 
mahogany  box,  covered  with  the 
best  seal  grain  leather,  with  handle; 
metal  equipment,  bellows  of  red 
Russian  leather,  and  fitted  with  the 
latest  mechanical  devices  for  speedy 
and  efficient  work.  A  specimen  may 
be  seen  at  any  of  Messrs.  Baker  & 
Rouse's  branches. 

STUDY    OUR    ADVERTISEMENTS. 

To  compose  advertisements  successfully  is  the  ambition  of  every  pushing  business  man.  We 
Invite  our  readers  to  examine  our  advertisements,  and  to  state  what  they  consider  to  be  the  best  twelve 
advertisements  in  each  issue  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia"  for  twelve  months,  from  the 
March  issue.  By  the  best  advertisements,  we  mean  the  advertisements  which  are  most  likely  to  sell  the 
goods  advertised.  They  may  not  be  the  most  beautiful  advertisements  ;  they  may  not  be  a  design,  may  not 
be  illustrated,  may  be  letter -press  simply;  but  they  may  create  in  the  reader's  mind  a  desire  to  try  the 
articles  spoken  of.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  designs  pure  and  simple,  or  partly  illustrated,  and  as 
•uch  may  be  just  the  ideas  that  will  sell  the  goods.  In  glancing  through  advertisements,  one  often  says 
"  That's  a  splendid  advertisement."  Now,  apply  your  taste  and  judgment  to  good  purpose.  A  design  may 
be  chaste  and  beautiful,  but  it  may  not  be  a  good  advertisement  for  the  thing  advertised.  A  different  kind 
of  advertisement  is  required  to  sell  machinery  to  what  is  required  to  sell  tea  or  novelties,  or  a  patent  medi- 
cine. In  one  case  a  very  few  words  may  be  all  that  is  required.  In  another  case,  the  articles  advertised 
may  demand  much  description  The  best  test  of  an  advertisement  is  "Will  it  sell  the  goods  it  advertises?  " 
We  will  get  an  expert  in  these  matters  to  judge  each  month's  advertising  in  the  "Review  of  Reviews,"  and 
to  the  competitor  who  gains  most  points  for  the  twelve  Months  of  the  competition  we  will  give  a  FIRST 
Prize  of  £15  cash  ;  also  a  SECOND  Prize  of  a  £13  WERTHEIM  SEWING  MACHINE,  and  a  THIRD  Prize 
of  a  £6  5s.  "  PREMO  B"  CAMERA,  from  the  stock  of  Messrs.  Baker  &  Rouse. 

In  the  case  of  a  tie  or  ties,  the  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the    list    first  opened.     The   decision  of  the 
.   judge   will    he   tin    i        The  coHtueliiM  n  r*  miaiettcerl  in   March;  and  in  that   and  succeeding  issues  will   be 
found  a  form  to  be  filled  up.      Keep  the  forms  till  the  end  of  the  competition,  signing  the  name  to  each,  and 
then  pin  them  together,  and  forward  them  to  The  Advertising    Manager,  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Austral- 
asia," Equitable  Building,  Melbourne,  marking  on  the  front  of  the  envelope  "  Advertising  Competition." 
Anyone   can   join   in   the   Competition,  but   t'u   printed   form   on  page     xx.      must  be   used. 


XX. 
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September  to,   190i. 


THE  WATCH    OF   THE  WORLD. 

lAiC      PUAI  I  CWrC      AWVnWC    to   disprove  our   claim    that   this    Watch    is    for  THE    MONEY    the    BEST 
Wfc     LHALLblXbt.     AIMYUI)1C.    LOOKING,  MOST   RELIABLE,  CHEAPEST,  and   FINEST  watch 

IN  THE  WORLD    and  to  show  our  BONA  FIDES  in  the  matter  we  hereby  undertake  to  adopt  the  extremely 

unusual  course  of  offerine  to   RETURN   THE  MONEY  should  any  purchaser  be  dissatisfied  with  his  bargain. 

FRONT  BACK 

We  do  this  because  we  feel  CON- 
FIDENT that,  instead  of  return- 
ing them,  purchasers  will  feel  in 
duty  bound  to  RECOMMEND 
THEM  to  their  friends. 


PRICE, 

ONLY 

15/6 


CARRIAGE    PAID    TO 
ALL    PARTS. 


Above  is  the  illustration  of  our  GENTLEMEN'S  TRANSPARENT  CRYSTAL  WATCH— Keyless.  Short  Wound, 
Faultless  Movements.  Jewelled,  Crystal  Cased,  Perfect  Timekeeper,  guaranteed  5  years.  Order  quickly,  as  only 
•  limited  number  have  been  imported. 


THE     SOLAR     AGENCY,    362    Collins    Street,   Melbourne. 


FORM  «  ADVERTISING  COMPETITION  I 


SEE  PAGE 
REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  FOR  AUSTRALASIA. 


XIX. 


I   arrange  the  BEST  TWELVE    ADVERTISEMENTS   In   the      SEPT r    Issue    of 
The   Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia       In   the   following:   order:— 


1 

7 

2 

8 

3 

9 

4 

10 
11 

5 

6 

Mr.     ) 
NAME    Mrs    > 

. 

12 

Miss  j 
ADDRBSB 

V. 


DIRECTIONS  and  CONDITIONS. -Write  the  names  of  the  Firms  and  the  Kind  of 
Qoods  advertised,  so  that  there  may  he  no  douht  as  to  which  Advertisement  is  intended, 
thus:  1. -Brown  &  Co.  (Overmantels).  2.— James  &  Co.  (Motor  Cars).  Do  NOT  send  the  HstB 
In  month  by  month— this  will  make  a  disqualification.  Keep  the  lists  till  the  end  of  the 
Competition.     In  the  case  of  a  tie  or  ties,  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  list  first  opened. 


J 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


September  to,  7y,e    Review    of    Reviews. 


XXI. 


d. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  HOME 

Absolutely  the  Finest  Magazine  for  the  Home. 

There  is  nothing  like  it  obtainable  for  Sixpence  amongst 

•  the  whole  mass  of  publications  on  similar  lines  in  Australasia. 

+  The  "Twentieth  Century  Home  "  is  an  attempt  to  present  for  the  first  time 

•  in    any  publication  the  whole  world    of  living  and  household  work   from   a 

•  standpoint  that  will  be  strictly  accurate  and  scientific  in  every  respect.    The 

•  exact  truth  in  everything  applied  to  life- that  is  what  the  publishers  of  The 
"Twentieth  Century  Home"  are  aiming  to  give,  and  to  accomplish  this,  they 
have  secured  the  services  of  the  ablest  thinkers  in  every  branch  of  household 
work  and  of  methods  of  living.  Not  tradition,  not  old  nurse  stories,  not 
imaginary  good,  but  how  to  do  according  to  the  best  lights  of  modern  science 

%  —that  is  what  The  "  Twentieth  Century  Home"  will  aim  to  teach. 

It  contains  72  pages,  printed  on  beautiful  paper,  size  9£  in.  x  13  in.     The  illustra- 

•  tions  are  splendid,  and  all  the  articles  and  stories  are  by  the  best  writers 
obtainable.  Order  at  once  from  your  newsagent.  The  demand  is  so  great  that  if 
you  do  not  you  will  fail  to  get  a  copy. 

I  ANNUAL-     SUBSCRIPTION,     7/6. 

•  Write  for  Sample  Copy,  enclosing  7d.,  to 

•  THE     MANAGER, 

|      The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,  Equitable   Building,  Melbourne.       { 
^^♦♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦♦♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦©♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦••♦S 

•♦••♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•«*♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•+• 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia  f 

is  far  and  away  the  best  Monthly  Paper  published  in  Australasia.  It  is 
not  only  the  busy  man's  and  woman's  paper,  but  the  best  paper 
that  the  man  or  woman  of  leisure  can  buy.  As  no  other  paper  does, 
it  gives,  month  by  month,  a  resume  of  the  world's  doings,  and  the 
best   thoughts   of    its   best   writers. 


Co  the  SKanager, 

Che  Sleview  of  Sleviews  for  Australasia, 

Squitable  ^Building,  Sflelbourne. 

Slease  send  me  the  Sleview  of  Sleviews  for   Australasia    for    twelve    months, 
beginning for  which  $  enclose  eight  shillings  and  sixpence. 

(3Kr. 
Slame  I  Sfirs. 

Address 
2)ate 


i 

♦ 


The    Review    of    Reviews, 


S»pt*mJkn  to,   lHOh, 


THE    GREAT  HERBAL   BLOOD  REMEDY 


r "n 

ARE    YOU    ANXIOUS 

TO     GET     CURED? 

if  .o,  USE   VITADATIO. 

You  will  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  result. 


CORRESPONDENCE     INVITED. 


TUMOR  on  the  SPINE  and 
Kidney  Trouble  Removed  by 


VITADATIO 


A   REMARKABLE    RECOVERY. 


llth  June,  1904. 


Dear  Sir, — About  15  years  ago  my  back  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  scaffolding, 
which  caused  a  severe  bruise,  and  eventually  a  tumor  formed  right  on  the  spine.  It  grew 
larger  and  larger.  I  saw  my  doctor,  and  he  told  me  that  the  growth  would  have  to  be  cut 
out.  I  declined  t<>  undergo  the  operation,  and  went  on  for  some  years,  the  tumor 
steadily  growing  larger  the  while.  Then  I  began  to  suffer  from  weakness  of  the  bladder 
and  kidneys.  I  was  getting  worse  gradually,  till  blood  commenced  to  come  away. 
I  was  very  much  alarmed,  and  when  telling  a  friend  about  it  he  strongly  advised  me 
to  take  VITADATIO  for  the  bladder  and  kidneys.  I  acted  on  his  advice,  and  after  a 
time  the  bleeding  ceased,  and  I  got  quite  well.  During  the  time  I  was  taking 
VITADATIO  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  the  tumor  getting  smaller,  until  it  entirely 
disappeared.  I  took  the  remedy  only  for  weakness  of  bladder  and  kidneys,  and 
never  for  a  moment  thought  that  it  would  cure  the  tumor.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  am  now  in  the  best  of  health,  thanks  to  VITADATIO.  I  freely  give  you  this  testi- 
monial, andean  with  confidence  recommend  VITADATIO  to  any  person  suffering  as  I  did. 


Acre  Place,  off  Malvern  Road, 
Malvern 


Yours  respectfully, 
G  ICO  RGB 


MARRIOTT, 


l-JR    FURTHER    PARTICULARS 


WRITE    FOR 
TESTIMONIALS. 


S.    A.    PALMER, 


Head    Office:     439     FLINDERS     LANE,     MELBOURNE. 

The  Price  of  Medicine  is  58  and  3  6  per  bottle.        All  Chemists  and  Storekeepers. 


lor  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser    please  mention  the  Review  of  Rrviews. 
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TWO  Great  Australian  Educational  Establishments. 

THE —  THE  METROPOLITAN 

CENTRAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,       SCHOOL  OF  SHORTHAND, 


QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE;  and 


Corner  of  PITT  &  ROWE  STS.,  SYONEY. 


For  training  Bright  and  Well-educated  Youths  and  Young  Ladies  for  Commercial  Life. 
The  Instruction  consists  of  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book-keeping,  Office  Practice,  Commercial 

Methods,  Business  Correspondence,  &c,  &c. 


GRADUATES     AT     WORK. 


During  the  past  two  years  the  Head  Masters  have 
been  unable  to  fill  upwards  of 

TWO    HUNDRED    VACANCIES 


The  salary  usually  obtained  by  an  Office-trained 
Lady  Clerk  fresh  from  the  CENTRAL  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE,  Melbourne,  or  the  METROPOLITAN 
SCHOOL  OF  SHORTHAND,  Sydney,  is  from  £\  to 
£\  10s.  per  week.  Many  experienced  Lady  Clerks  in 
both  cities  earn  from  ^"100  to  ^"150  per  annum. 


for  Youths  with  a   knowledge  of  Shorthand,  Type- 
writing and  Business  Methods  generally. 

The  Fees  for  the  complete  12  months'  Business  Course  are  £15  15s., 

payable  in  advance  or  by  arrangement. 
PROPRIETORS  : 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  &  SUPPLIES  CO 

92  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE ;  114  PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY  ; 

And   at    BRISBANE,    ADELAIDE,    PERTH,    HOBART,    LAUNOESTON. 


Tor  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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The    Review    of    Reviews. 


THE       WONDERFUL 

ORCHESTRIONETTE 

iHK       MOST       PERFECT      ORGANETTE       IN       THE      WORLD. 

AVION  K  (AN  PLAY  IT  WITHOUT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  MUSIC 

HALF     TRICE    TO     FIRST     PURCHASERS    ONLY. 


THE      OM.Y      ORGANETTE      WITH 

TilHEE     STOPS: 

Vox   Humana,  Expression  and    Flute. 


Usual  Price  Five  Guineas 

Special    Introduction 

Complete  CA/C  Carriage 

•with     Music,        9M4Zf%3  P.,icl. 


]  T  A  VINO  for  many  years  sold  large  numbers  of  Automatic  Bsed  j 
■*  *     Organs,  Organeltes,  Ac.,  it  has  erer  been  onr  aim  to  produce  at 
a  low  price  an  Organctte  capable  of  a   rarlety  of  tones,  th~  Organ- 
title*  hitherto  placed  before  the  public  haring  but  a  limited  compass,  I 
and  but  one  range  »f  ton*.  We  have  now  succeeded  In  producing  the  , 
verj  Armr  of  Minimi  Ititrilinn.  an  Instrument  w  ith  »■  moefa  Tanety 
of  tone  as  an  organ  costing  £25.    The  illustration  gi\i's  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  Orchestrionetto,  that  has   2s    l-'iill-.lseil    Organ    Keeda,  ' 
placed  in  a  norel  manner  (patented)  over  a  double-suction  bellows, 
and  controlled    hr    three    atop*.  Tia,  Flute,    ■xuraaaloa  and  Vox 
Humana.    The  music  is  produced  by  perforated  sheets,  which  pass 
arouii'l  the  Orvhcstnonette  in  endless  bands,  enabling  a  tune  to  bo 
played  orer  and  over  again  without  stopping,  with   the   Grandest 
Orchestral  InVete,  either  in  Sacred,  Secular,  Dance  or  VoMl 
affording  a  rich,  sonorous  and  powerful  accompaniment  to  the  voice, 
requiring  absolutely  no  skill  in  the  performer.    The  range  of  nmsle 
and  the  variety  of  tonea  are  practically  unlimited.     By  the  use  of  the 
Stops,  n  tone  as  soft  and  as  sweet  as  the  aephyr,  or  a  loud,  long  and 
swelling  melody  may  be  produced;  trills  and  nigh  falsetto,  as  well  ns 
reverberating  bats,  and  all  manner  of  pleasing  combinations  at  the 
will  of  the  perforator.     We  wish  to  introduce  one  "f  these  On-hcs- 
trionettes  in  every  district  in  the  Commonwealth  and  New  S 
and  for  that  purpose  we  will  treat  each  Srst  pnrrhasrr  In  tint  locality 

postal  liberality,  as  we  know  that  we  shall  sell  many 
the  instruments  wherever  it  is  heard.  Remember,  the  Or.  >,  ,.,.tri.  petto 
is  a    powerful    Instrument,  with  qaadruplc  bellows,  built  l 
'Pr'ice      the  principle  of  t'hurth  Organs.     It  is  made  In  the  most  substantial 


manner,  highly  polished  and  decorated  in  gold.    The  reeds 
powerful  that  they  produce  some  lent  volume  of  music  for  the  draw- 
iug-room,  concert  hal!  or  ball-room.    There  is  nothing  about  them 
rier.    Th-y   positively  improve  with  age,  producing 
richer  end  sweeter  tonea  after  having  been   use!   a  J  r    Home  I  latei  ulnmenN   the    Orcheslrlonetle   is   un- 

seipesste.  Bear  in  mind  that  thia  instrument  has  fourt.cn  mare  reeds  than  any  otlier  Organette  in  the  world,  and 
they  are  Organ  Reeds,  and  the  special  features  are  the  three  stops,  a  characteristic  of  no  instrument  except  a  costly 
organ.  We  agree  to  refund  the  money  to  anyone  not  entirely  satisfied  upon  receiving  the  instrument.  By  the  aid 
of  the  Stops,  via.,  Flute,  Expression  and  Vox  Humana,  there  is  not  a  piece  of  music  which  cannot  be  played  with 
all  the  varying  effects  of  an  Orchestra;  a  false  note  is  an  impossibility,  and  the  most  difficult  operatic  air  is  played 
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The 

Reid-McLean 
Government 


No  one  for  a  moment  doubted 
Mr.  Reid's  ability  to  form  a 
Federal  Ministry.  Excitement 
was  rife  while  the  possibility  of  a 
dissolution  was  in  the  air,  but  when  Mr.  Reid 
was  sent  for  it  quickly  died  away.  In  the  Reid- 
.  Deakin  parties  there  was  almost  a  suberabund- 
ance  of  material.  General  disappointment  was 
expressed  when  it  became  known  that  Sir  George 
Turner  was  unable  to  act  as  the  equal  of  Mr. 
Reid  in  the  Coalition  Government,  but  this  was 
somewhat  modified  when  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Treasurer,  for  his  businesslike  methods  of 
dealing  with  finance,  and  his  clear  exposition  of 
budgets,  have  induced  the  warmest  confidence  in 
him.  But  his  position  as  the  co-equal  of  Mr. 
Reid  would  have  given  the  Cabinet  a  distinctive- 
ness it  will  not  have  as  a  Reid-McLean  combina- 
tion. Under  the  circumstances,  it  will  be  in 
effect,  though  not  in  name,  a  Reid  Government. 
The  combination  is  a  strong  one,  made  up  of 
Protectionists  and  Free  Traders  in  equal  propor- 
tions. Mr.  Reid  takes  the  department  of  External 
Affairs;  Sir  George  Turner  that  of  Treasurer; 
Attorney-General,  Senator  Sir  Josiah  Symon ; 
Minister  of  Customs,  Mr.  McLean;  Minister  for 
Home  Affairs,  Mr.  Dugald  Thomson ;  Minister 
of  Defence,  Mr.  McCay ;  Postmaster-General, 
Mr.  Sydney  Smith ;  Vice-President  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  Senator  J.  G.  Drake. 

Although  a  most  desirable  state 

FiscaHJuestion     of  affairs'   k    is    unic*ue    t0    see 
Dormant.  men   who    for   years   have   made 

the  fiscal  question  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  politics  putting  it  aside  to  unite  on 
other  matters.  A  clearly  defined  line  has 
separated  the  Free  Trade  and  Protectionist  par- 
ties  both    in    State    and    in    Federal    politics    as 


His 
Majesty's 
Opposition. 


long  as  Australia  has  had  responsible  Govern- 
ment. Other  questions  have  had  to  be  sunk  to 
retain  the  identity  of  these ;  and  it  is  a  healthy 
sign  of  the  times  that  they  are  being  relegated 
to  a  back  seat.  More  than  anything  else,  they 
have  been  responsible  for  the  perpetuation  of 
party  Government,  with  its  limitations  and  bit- 
ternesses, and  if  the  proposed  agreement  to  sink 
fiscal  differences  be  productive  of  nothing  else, 
it  will  have  the  one  good  effect  of  disclosing  the 
folly  of  Parliaments  shaping  their  general  policies 
upon  one  question.  It  will  be  a  positive  relief  to 
the  commercial  community,  if  for  a  time,  at  any 
rate,  it  can  trade  in  fiscal  quiet. 

Just  as  Protectionists  and  Free 
Traders  rub  shoulders  on  the 
Government  benches,  the  Oppo- 
sition has  also  decided  to  meet 
on  common  ground  with  regard  to  fiscal  matters. 
This  was  necessary  if  anything  like  a  solid  front 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  Government.  The 
spectacle  of  a  Coalition  Opposition  and  a  Coali- 
tion Government  is  only  another  of  the  many 
curious  phases  which  the  Federal  Parliament  has 
evolved.  It  is  also  surprising  that,  with  the 
settling  down  of  the  elements,  another  change  in 
leading  personalities  has  come  along.  People 
generally  would  probably  have  forecasted  that 
Sir  William  Lyne  would  have  dominated  the  new 
Opposition,  but  it  is  Mr.  Isaacs  who  has  come 
upon  the  scene  to  exercise  influence,  and  who 
has  been  the  means  of  drawing  the  two  parties 
together. 

Except  as  a  menace  to  the  Reid- 
McLean  Government,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  advantage  the 
Labour  Party  will  gain  by  its 
alliance.     Clearly  it  must  sacrifice  much  from  its 


A  Doubtful 
Advantage. 
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particular  poini  of  via*,  One  of  its  greatest 
sources  «»t  strength  has  been  its  isolation  and 
strong  individuality,  and  both  of  these  are  some- 
what lost  in  union  with  another  Party.  Instead  of 
having  one  foot  on  either  side  of  the  see-saw,  it 
links  itself,  cither  for  success  or  failure,  to  an- 
other Part)  which  nia\  or  may  not  be  Strong 
enough  to  swing  it  back  into  power.  This  is 
distinctly  a  passing  asid<  from  the  policy  which 
gave  it  its  power  in  the  past.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  ma\  be  strong  enough  to  absorb  its  part- 
ner, and  give  it  such  a  distinctly  Labour  flavour 
that  its  members  may  be  accepted  by  the  Labour 
Councils,  in  which  case  the  union  will  be,  from 
the  Labour  Tarty  standpoint,  a  wise  one.  Such  a 
result  would,  of  course,  be  a  huge  victory  for 
their  cause.  This  is  probabl)  what  will  happen, 
especially  as  Mr.  Watson  is  to  head  the  Opposi 
tion.  This  is  a  gain  to  the  Labour  Party  straight 
away.  If  this  does  happen,  and  the  Opposition 
goes  out  to  its  next  tight  as  a  solid  labour-Liberal 
party,  its  success,  judged  by  recent  State  elec- 
tions, will   probabl)    be  overwhelming. 

lor  the  present  it  is  impossible 

.     Tne  to  sat  whether  there  will  be  any 

Government  * 

Programme.  further  change.  1  he  Govern- 
ment will  go  into  recess  as 
lily  as  possible,  and  a.s  little  as  possible  of  a 
debatable  character  will  be  submitted,  although 
the  Opposition  will  strain  every  nerve  to  create 
embarrassing  situations.  They  have  intimated  in 
effect  that  they  count  it  "a  holy  mission"  to 
unseat  Mr.  Reid,  and  it  is  already  understood  that 
a  no  confidence  motion  will  soon  be  submitted. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  it  may  be  upon  the  fiscal 
question,  but  if  it  is.  and  the  members  of  the 
Opposition  \ote  solidly  together,  they  are  almost 
ii  of  a  victory,  providing  the  members  of 
the  Government  side  vote  according  to  election 
pledges,  for  this  would  give  them  a  clear  ma- 
jority in  the  I  Ions-.  But  Mr.  Reid  is  hardly 
likely  to  nic-t  crises  in  the  same  fighting  spirit 
as  Mr.  Deakin  and  Mr.  Watson,  and  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  astutely  turn  aside  from  difficul- 
lt  is.  however,  rather  remarkable  that  dur- 
ing the  first  wet  k  ol  session  under  his  regime  the 
House  should  I  ibod) 

was    caught    nipping,    and    the    incident    has    in- 


spired the  Opposition  with  great  ho;  ord- 

ing  to  Mr.  Reid's  announcement,  the  Arbitration 
Bill  will  be  continued,  the  question  of  a  High 
Commissioner  will  be  gone  into  in  recess,  in  con- 
sultation with  State  Premiers,  that  of  a  preferential 
tariff  will  be  considered  only  if  the  British  Par- 
liament makes  advances,  which  means  its  aban- 
donment, as  any  definite  proposal  is  the  last 
thing  contemplated  by  the  Balfour  Government, 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  defeat  and  dissolution. 
The  Navigation  Bill  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  Royal 
Commission,  and  the  Iron  Bonus  Bill  will  be  an 
open  question.  All  of  which  signifies  the  putting 
off  of  evil  days  as  long  as  possible,  and  the 
taking  of  plenty  of  time  to  entrench  the  position 
and   prepare   tor   contingencies. 

As    was    expected,    Mr.    Waddell 

New  South  Wales    u.ndered    his    resignation    to   the 

Government.       State      Government,      and      Mr. 

Carruthers  lost  no  time,  and 
found  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  new  Ministry.  Tts 
personnel  makes  it  a  strong  one.  Mr.  Carruthers 
takes  the  position  of  Colonial  Treasurer;  Mr.  J. 
Ashton,  Minister  for  Lands;  Mr.  S.  W.  Moore, 
Minister  for  Mines  and  Agriculture  :  Mr.  C.  A. 
Lee,  Minister  for  Works  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Hogue,  Colo- 
nial Secretary;  Mr.  C.  J.  Wade,  Attorney-Gene- 
ra'.; Mr.  I'..  B.  O'Connor.  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Labour;  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Executive  Council  and  Represen- 
tative of  the  Government  in  the  Legislative 
Council;  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Dick.  Minister  without 
portfolio,  Mr.  Carruthers  has  stated  that  he 
would  willingly  have  included  Mr.  Waddell  in  the 
Cabinet,  but  that  the  former  Premier  declined. 
Most  of  the  late  Government  supporters  will 
throw  in  their  lot  with  Mr.  Carruthers,  so  that  his 
position  is  very  strong.  The  Labour  Party  is  in 
direct   Opposition. 

The   programme   Mr.    Carruthers 
A  Liberal         bas  submitted  justifies  him  in  the 
Programme.       title   be  assumed    for  his   party 
at     the     elections     the     Reform 
Party.     It  is  bold  and  progressive.     On  the  ques- 
tion  of    financial    reform,    his    policy    is    economy 
without    any    loss   of   efficiency.      He   hopes   to    re 
duce  the  expenditure  out  of  revenue  by  £i5$>°°° 
during  this  year,  and,  afti  r  certain  liabilities  have 
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The  Hon.  J.  H.  Carruthers, 
Premier    and    Treasurer    of     X.S.W. 

1  met,  to  see  that  the  loan  expenditure  of 
the  State  does  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  a 
million  a  year.  Amendment  of  the  electoral  law, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  corruption;  provision 
lor  a  contingent  vote  to  ensure  majority  rule  ;  the 
abolition  of  the  principle  which  makes  it  neces- 
for  Ministers  to  go  to  their  constituents 
for  re-election;  closer  settlement;  compulsory  re 
sumption  of  large  estates ;  consolidation  of  the 
[and  laws  ;  improved  local  government;  improve- 
ment in  educational  methods,  especially  as  repre- 
senting   education    for   the    great    natural    indus- 

;  ami  increased  facilities  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  by  the  peaceable  methods  of  arbitra- 
tion, are   some  of  the  reforms  which   he  has  set 

re  him. 


Queensland 

Labour 

Triumph. 


In  the  elections  which  took  place 
on  August   27th,  Queensland  has 
followed    the    lead    of    W< 
istralia.      The     Labour     Party- 
lias  captured   the   polls.     The    Morgan  Govern- 
ment, which  will  be  supported   1>\    it.   is   in  the 
position  of  having  an  excess  ol  assistance.     The 


(  )pposition,  under  Sir  A.  Rutledge.  was  almost 
wiped  out  of  existence.  The  results  were : 
Labour,  34;  Government,  ji  ;  Opposition,  17.  It 
the  Government  and  the  Labour  Party  hold  to- 
gether, they  can  do  almost  anvthing  they  please, 
for  with  55  members  against  17  the  odds  are 
overwhelming. 


Compulsory 
Resumption  in 
New  Zealand. 


are  interesting. 


In  view  of  the  trend  in  the  Aus- 
tralian States  towards  compulsory- 
land  purchase,  the  experiences 
of  the  Xew  Zealand  Government 
During  the  past  year  an  aggre- 
of  327,600  acres,  comprised  in  81  estates, 
offered  to  the  Government.  Of  these,  the 
Board  of  Land  Purchase  Commissioners  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  25  estates  with  an  area  of 
185,801  acres.  The  Government  approved  of 
offers  being  made  tor  ::  of  these.  One  was  taken 
compulsorily,  and  tour  vendors  accepted  the 
vinment's  offers.  During  the  year,  the  purchase 
of  three  estates,  aggregating  39,269  acres,  and 
costing  .£263,563,  was  completed.  The  purchase 
of  seven  estates  acquired  in  the  previous  year, 
containing  57,880  acres,  and  costing  ,£205,052. 
was  also  completed.  The  year's  transactions, 
therefore,  total  n  estates  of  97,149  acres,  costing 
,£468,615.  There  are  two  estates,  comprising 
62,520  acres,  to  cost  about  ^241,286,  which  have 
been  acquired  but  not  yet  paid  for.  Negotiations 
are  in  progress  for  the  purchase  of  other  estates. 
This  is  a  magnificent  result,  and  should  result  in 
increased  production,  bringing  untold  wealth  to 
Xew  Zealand  in  the  future.  Up  to  March  31st 
last.  New  Zealand  has  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
land  ^2,939,156  for  615,255  acres,  at  an  ave 
price  of  £4  15s.  7<1.  per  acre.  Roads  and  inci 
dental  expenses  have  cost  ^171,537,  bringing 
total  average  cost  to  about  ^5  is.  id.  per  acre. 


A  Friendly 
Lead. 


The  necessity  for  compulsory  re- 
sumption proves  the  wisdom  of 
the  nun  alienation  of  land.  Vic- 
toria, which  is  grappling  with  the 
problem  in  a  Bill  for  the  compulsory  sale  of 
privately-owned  lands,  may  profit  b\    her  <  xperi- 

in  the  past,  and  prevent  her  resumed  ai 
and  the  present    Crown   lands  from  going  out  of 
her   grasp.      It    would    be    poor   policy   to   bring 
about,    with    regard    to    resumed    areas,    a    similar 
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condition  of  affairs  to  that  which  compulsory 
resumption  is  designed  to  remedy.  Public  opinion 
in  Victoria  is  beginning  to  rise  with  a  mighty 
force  with  regard  to  land  settlement.  A  powerful 
deputation  waited  upon  the  Minister  of  Lands  the 
other  day  t©  emphasise  the  present  impasse  in 
regard  to  it.  People  are  clamouring  to  get  on  to 
the  land,  but  what  is  unoccupied  is  either  not 
available  through  departmental  sluggishness,  or  is 
so  remote  from  railways  and  markets  that  settle- 
ment is  out  of  the  question.  A  policy  which  will 
throw  open  the  land  to  eager  settlers  must  form 
a  prominent  part  of  any  Government's  policy  if  it 
wishes  to  gain,  or  remain  in  power.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  Mr. 
Ashton,  than  whom  no  one  has  a  sounder  and 
saner  view  of  the  land  question,  is  Minister  for 
Lands  in  Mr.  Carruthers'  Cabinet.  It  is  certain 
that  his  policy  of  land  settlement  will  be  aggres- 
sive and  progressive.  He  is  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  movement  for  rendering  settlement  to  all,  poor 
as  well  as  rich,  as  simple  as  possible. 

The  A.N.A.   never  performed   a 

The  A.N.A.  and     finer    public    service    than    when 

water 
Conservation.      the  other  day  it  arranged  for  a 

meeting  in  the  Melbourne  Town 
Hall,  to  discuss  the  national  question  of  Water 
Conservation.  Australia  suffers  greatly  from  not 
having  a  regular  rainfall.  In  this  she  differs  en- 
tirely from  her  fortunate  neighbour,  New  Zealand. 
But  her  lack  would  be  greatly  remedied  if  a  more 
comprehensive  scheme  of  irrigation  were  carried 
out.  Enough  water  runs  to  waste  in  a  year  to 
rob  droughts  of  their  terror,  if  only  it  were  pro- 
perly conserved  and  distributed.  The  Victorian 
State  Government  has  in  the  past  carried  out 
small  local  schemes,  which,  by  reason  of  their 
parochial  character,  have  proved  failures,  in  spite 
of  an  expenditure  of  over  three  millions  in  the 
construction  of  water  works.  The  speeches  at  the 
meeting  referred  to,  delivered  by  Mr.  Reid,  Sir 
John  Forrest,  Mr.  Deakin  and  Mr.  Swinburne, 
all  struck  a  national  note.  It  was  recognised  that 
water  conservation,  upon  which  the  future  of 
Australia  so  much  depends,  must  be  national  in 
character. 


Mr.     Swinburne,     the     Victorian 
A  Practical        Minister  for  Water  Supply,   has 
Scheme.  shown  his  eagerness  to  reform  his 

department  by  introducing,  with- 
out delay,  a  Bill  which  goes  further  towards  solv- 
ing the  problem  for  Victoria  than  any  yet  sub- 
mitted. He  proposes  to  constitute  one  Board, 
which  will  have  sole  control  over  the  State 
scheme,  and  which  will  supersede  present  local 
boards,  and  have  power  to  strike  a  rate  in  bene- 
fited areas  to  meet  financial  necessities.  This 
would  certainly  ensure  comprehensiveness  and  a 
continuous  policy.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Victoria,  the  southern  and  western 
districts  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  south-east 
part  of  South  Australia  could  be  saved  from  the 
ravages  of  drought  by  proper  conservation  of  the 
water  that  runs  to  waste  through  the 
vast  area  of  country  covered  by  the  Murray  River 
and  its  tributaries.  A  scheme  with  this  end  in 
view  would  cost  millions  of  pounds,  and  mean  the 
amicable  working  together  of  the  different  States 
with  a  common  end  in  view,  but  the  wealth  it 
would  produce  is  beyond  computation. 


Capt,    Evans, 
The  New  Premier  of  Tasmania. 
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Col.  J     H.  P     Murray, 
I u- 1  appointed  Chief  Judicial  Officer  of  Xew  Guinea. 

Melbourne   cabinet-makers     have 

•„...    ..    ..        for   some   time   had   a   grievance 

White  Australia  b 

Policy.  against  the  Chinese  who  are  en- 

gaged in  the  same  trade,  because 
they  refuse  to  be  bound  by  Wages  Boards,  and 
stil!  manage  to  keep  out  of  the  grip  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Bent  has  promised  to  do  something  to  re- 
lieve the  position.  In  Queensland  another 
aspect  of  the  alien  question  has  arisen.  In  order 
to  abolish  the  employment  of  Kanakas  in  sugar 
plantations,  and  in  the  hope  that  white  labour 
would  supplement  the  Islanders,  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment passed  the  Pacific  Island  Labourers 
V  .  ami  adjust,  d  the  sugar  duties.  But  things 
are  not  panning  out  as  they  were  expected  to  do. 
White  labour  has  not  been  at  a!l  keen  over  plan- 
tation work,  but  Chinese  are  applying  freely,  and 
are  being  taken  on,  whilst  in  some  cases  thev  are 
acquiring  farms,  and,  it  is  asserted,  buying  plan- 
tations. There  is.  of  curse,  a  difficulty  about 
work  in  tropical  Queensland,  which  does  not 
obtain  in  the  temperate  and  more  settled  parts 
of    the    continent,    and    this    recent    development 


seems  to  indicate  that  the  White  Australia  prob- 
lem, as  far  as  tropical  Queensland  is  concerned, 
will  solve  itself  by  a  natural  process  of  evolution. 
The  needs  of  Queensland  for  suitable  labour 
may  assist  in  the  gravitating  of  the  Chinese  popu- 
lation of  Australia  to  that  State,  and  thus  relieve 
the  city  wood-workers  of  their  troubles.  John 
Chinaman  is  a  successful  culturist,  and  would 
make  a  huge  success  of  sugar  growing. 

Public  interest  is  at  last  waking 

The  UP  °ver  the  New  Hebrides,  and  a 

New  Hebrides,     deputation      from      the      Sydney 

Chamber  of  Commerce  has  al- 
ready waited  upon  Mr.  Reid.  Hitherto  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  has  taken  the  keenest  in' 
in  the  matter,  but  it  is  one  that  concerns  the  mer- 
cantile community  as  well.  Mr.  Reid  was  more 
definite  and  hopeful  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
It  is  freely  recognised  that  the  whole  position  is 
fraught  with  difficulties,  as  the  interests  of  a 
foreign  power  are  bound  up  with  our  own  in  the 
Islands.  One  very  reasonable  thing,  however, 
which  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  could  do 
without  involving  themselves  in  any  difficulty, 
would  be  to  admit  free  the  products  of  British 
cultivators  in  the  New  Hebrides,  just  as  France 
gives  trading  facilities  to  French  cultivators. 
This  would  get  over  one  very  grave  difficulty,  for 
the  tendency  at  present  is  to  foster  French  inter- 
ests, and  to  cause  a  wholesale  French  naturalisa- 
tion. With  regard  to  an  increase  in  communication 
between  the  Islands  and  the  Commonwealth,  it  ii 
probable  that  something  practical  will  be  done 
when  the  estimates  come  on  for  consideration. 


The 
New  Zealand 

Land 
Commission. 

vexed     land 


As  was  freely  predicted  before 
the  New  Zealand  Parliament  met, 
Mr.  Seddon  ensured  political 
safety  by  proposing  to  refer  the 
question  to  a  Royal  Commission. 
Public  opinion  has  been  roused  to  a  high  pitch 
of  interest,  and  a  lot  of  active  propaganda  work 
has  been  done  by  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Seddon 
proposed  that  the  whole  question  be  referred  to  a 
Commission,  but  Mr.  Massey,  the  Opposition 
leader,  moved  an  amendment,  which  was,  in 
effect,  a  proposal  to  enable  tenants  occupying 
Crown  lands  under  lease  in  perpetuity  to  have 
the  option  of  converting  them  into  freeholds,  and 
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to  proceed  with  the  matter  at  once.  Again  Mr. 
Seddon  showed  his  political  wisdom,  for  he 
promptly  took  up  the  amendment  as  a  vote  of 
no-confidence,  and,  after  the  House  had  exhaust- 
ed itself  with  debate,  won  easily  by  44  votes  to 

25- 

The  Labour  Party  generally 
West  Australia  hangs  so  solidly  together  that  it 
Government.  would  be  a  matter  for  surprise  if 
the  West  Australian  section  were 
split.  But  there  seems  some  prospect  of  this  hap- 
pening. Mr.  Daglish  does  not  go  far  enough  to 
satisfy  some  of  the  members,  although  the  posi- 
tion may  simply  be  that  the  Premier  is  wise 
enough  to  attempt  nothing  but  what  he  is  likely 
to  get  through  the  House.  With  regard  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  for  instance,  the  Premier 
proposes  household  suffrage,  to  be  followed  at  a 
later  date  by  a  referendum;  but  the  Labour 
Party's  pledge  was  for  a  referendum  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  Council.  Fur- 
ther, the  alienation  of  Crown  lands  is  not  to 
cease,  and  the  Party  is  against  that ;  whilst  Mr. 
Daglish  also  proposes  an  exemption  of  ^1000  in 
the  land  tax,  as  against  ^200  laid  down  by  the 
Labour  Party.  So  that,  taking  things  all  round, 
the  newly-appointed  Piemier  is  likely  to  meet 
with  squalls. 

In  speaking  before  the  Women's 
High  National    League    in    Melbourne, 

Ideals.  on  the  29th  ult,  the  Prime  Minis- 

ter said,  with  reference  to  the 
plank  in  their  platform  emphasising  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  Parliament  men  of  moral  worth, 
that  "  he  wanted  them  not  to  be  led  in  devious 
paths  by  the  plank  in  the  platform  with  regard 
to  the  moral  worth  of  candidates  they  supported. 
When  they  were  dealing  with  great  national  ques- 
tions, it  might  be  they  would  think  they  had  found 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  men  in  the  community, 
who  would,  in  the  end,  turn  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  humbugs  that  ever  lived.'' 
But  Mr.  Reid's  advice,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not 
be  followed.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  history 
of  the  Federal  Parliament,  it  is  well  that  a  clear 
course  be  marked  out.  A  man  who  has  no  moral 
ideals  for  private  conduct  cannot  be  expected  to 
legislate  for  high  ideals,  and  even  "  great  national 
questions  "  cannot  be  correctly  considered  by  men 


Hon.  H.  Daolish, 
Labour  Premier  of  Western  Australia. 
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whose  moral  senses  are  warped.  One  very  notice- 
able effect  of  the  women's  vote  in  New  Zealand  is 
the  greater  importance  laid  upon  the  character  of 
candidates,  and  the  increasing  difficulty  for  men 
who  do  not  observe  the  ordinary  moralities  to  get 
into  power.  The  community  at  large  will  be  dis- 
appointed if  Australian  women  feel  less  anxious 
to  return  to  Parliament  men  of  good  moral 
character  than  are  their  New  Zealand  sisters. 

The   Sydney   University  is   likely 

The  Universities     to  iead  all  the  States  in  the  move- 
and 
the  Masses.        ment  f°r  broadening  the  work  of 

such  institutions.  The  proposal 
made  to  the  University  Senate  to  establish  a 
Faculty  of  Commerce  has  been  favourably  re- 
ceived by  them  ;  but  the  question  of  finding  the 
necessary  funds  stands  in  the  way.  Three  or  four 
lecturers  and  a  professor  would  be  necessary, 
and  the  cost  for  the  first  year  would  probably  be 
about  ,£3000.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  a 
Chair  of  Pedagogy  or  a  Chair  of  Agriculture  is 
just  as  necessary.  Now  the  present  Government 
subsidy  to  the  Senate  is  ^10,000  per  annum,  and, 
with  retrenchment  in  the  air,  it  is  hardly  likely  to 
be  greatly  increased.  The  School  of  Engineering 
at  the  Sydney  University  has  fulfilled  all  its  pro- 
mises, but  it  was  endowed  by  Sir  Peter  Russell 
with  ,£100,000.  Our  Australasian  Universities 
are  sadly  cramped  for  lack  of  funds,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  more  of  our  wealthy  men  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  America,  and  assisted  the 
local  institutions.  We  greatly  need  the  bringing 
of  our  University  life  more  into  touch  with  the 
actual  needs  of  the  people;  but  we  have  a  long 
road  to  travel  before  a  University  education  in 
practical  pursuits  will  be  possible  to  the  youth 
of  these  lands.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  losing 
greatly  by  the  inefficient  training  that  is  necessi- 
tated, and  countries  like  America  are  out-dis- 
tancing us  in  educational  methods. 


Legalising 

the 

Gambling  Evil. 


The  Victorian  Parliament  is  to 
be  heartily  congratulated  upon 
its  rejection  of  the  Totalisator 
Bill,  which  was  introduced  by  a 
private  member.  With  very  little  discussion,  the 
second  reading  was  negatived  by  27  votes  to  20. 
There  is  somewhat  of  a  tendency  to  throw  the 
mantle  of  State  respectability  over  social  evils, 


and  it  is  a  healthy  sign  that  the  Government 
discarded  the  measure,  and  gave  it  such  short 
shrift.  The  experience  of  those  States  which 
have  legalised  the  totalisator  is  altogether  against 
its  success  as  even  a  partial  remedy  for  the 
gambling  evil.  Indeed,  under  the  State's  protec- 
tive wing,  it  flourishes  as  it  did  not  before  the 
totalisator  was  introduced. 


The  Butter 
Commission. 


Where  the  Butter  Commission 
began,  and  where  it  is  likely  to 
end,  are  two  very  far  distant 
points.  It  will  be  noted  as  being 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  Commissions  ever 
held  in  the  history  of  the  States.  Of  the  manv 
surprising  incidents,  some  of  the  most  eventful 
are  the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Taverner  1  y 
Mr.  Sinclair,  formerly  a  representative  of  the 
Victorian  Government  in  London.  The  Vic'.orian 
Government  has  given  Mr.  Taverner  leave  of 
absence  to  return  to  meet  the  charges,  and  he  is 
now  on  his  way  out.  It  is  probable  that  the 
operations  of  the  Commission  will  be  extended  to 
New  South  Wales. 

South  Australia  is  looking  ahead, 

South  Australia     an(j  manifesting  a  more  progres- 

the  Fore.  wve  spirit  than  the  other  States 

in  the  matter  of  new  industries, 
in  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  introduce  a 


Mr.  von  Doussa 
( Former  Attorney-General  of  South  Australia). 
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[Phulo  by  Kerry,  Sydney. 


The  Site  of  the  New  Federal  Capital  at  Dalgety- 


Bill  offering  land  for  cotton  growing  in  the  Nor- 
thern Territory  under  very  easy  conditions.  No 
rent  will  be  charged  for  three  years,  and  the  sub- 
sequent rent  will  be  very  low,  with  right  of  pur- 
chase. The  cotton  that  grows  wild  there  demon- 
strates the  suitability  of  the  Territory  for  its  cul- 
tivation. This  is  something  in  the  line  of  the  up- 
to-dateness  of  the  offer  of  the  Natal  Government 
to  let  blocks  of  land  for  cotton  growing  in  thou- 
sand-acre lots  at  £d.  per  acre  rent  for  two  years, 
with  a  right  to  renew  at  6d.  per  acre  for  97  years. 
It  is  only  by  such  inducements  as  these  that 
Australia  can  hope  to  compete  with  the  giant 
strides  in  development  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  some  such 
policy  were  introduced  even  with  regard  to  agri- 
cultural lands,  so  that  the  pioneer  without  capital, 
but  with  plenty  of  strength  and  pluck,  could  settle 
upon  and  draw  wealth  from  our  great  and  almost 
unused  areas.  In  Natal,  however,  the  labour  used 
will  either  be  black  or  Indian ;  in  South  Australia 
it  will  have  to  be  white,  which  will  cripple  com- 
petition in  the  cotton  market. 


The 

Russo-Japanese 

War. 


The  most  dramatic  event  last 
month  was  the  attempt  made  by 
the  Port  Arthur  squadron  to  es- 
cape from  the  beleaguered  fort- 
ress, and  either  reach  Vladivostock  or  else  some 
neutral  port.  The  former  attempt  ended  in  dis- 
astrous failure,  nor  was  the  latter  very  successful. 
On  August  10th  the  Russian  fleet,  consisting  of 
six  battleships  and  four  cruisers,  accompanied  by 
torpedo  boats,  sallied  out  of  Port  Arthur  har- 
bour, and  were  speedily  engaged  by  the  Japanese 
fleet  under  Admiral  Togo.  It  was  soon  apparent 
that  the  Russian  object  was  to  escape,  not  to 
court  a  general  engagement.  In  consequence,  the 
vessels  separated,  some  making  for  Kiauchau, 
some  for  Shanghai,  and  some  for  Vladivostock. 
Of  the  Russian  ships,  the  "  Tsarevitch  "  and  the 
"  Askold  "  appear  to  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting.  One  thing  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  fight,  and  that  is,  that  a  modern 
battleship  can  be  pounded  by  several  others  for 
hours,  and  yet  remain  afloat  and  workable.  The 
"  Tsarevitch  "  was  set  on  by  four  Japanese  battle- 
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ships  and  two  cruisers,  but,  in  company  with  some 
destroyers,  reached  Kiauchau  in  safety.  She  was 
much  damaged,  and  lost  almost  all  her  officers, 
together  with  many  of  her  crew.  The  "  Askold,'' 
which  is  only  a  protected  cruiser,  probably  owed 
her  safety  to  her  great  speed.  Even  then  she 
was  riddled  through  and  through  with  shot  and 
shell,  when  she  put  into  Shanghai,  where  the 
"  Grosovoi,"  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer,  also  shel- 
tered. The  "  Diana,"  another  protected  cruiser, 
but  of  an  older  type,  reached  the  French 
port  of  Saigon  in  safety.  The  gallant  little 
"  Novik,"  which  corresponds  to  the  vessels  of 
our  "  Scout "  class,  attempted  to  reach  Vladi- 
vostock,  but  was  caught,  and  sunk  off  the 
south  of  the  island  of  Saghalien  by  two 
Japanese  cruisers.  As  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  the  other  vessels,  they  probably  returned  to 
Port  Arthur.  The  three  Vladivostock  cruisers  at- 
tempted to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Port  Arthur 
fleet.  They  were  met  by  a  Japanese  fleet  under 
Admiral  Kanimura,  and  driven  north,  the  "  Runic  " 
being  so  crippled  that  her  crew  sank  her  to 
escape  capture.  All  the  war  vessels  which  sought 
the  shelter  of  neutral  ports  have  been  dismantled, 
and  remain  there  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
There  are  several  Russian  cruisers  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  African  waters,  who  have  been 
engaged  in  searching  for  contraband  of  war  on 
neutral  vessels.  It  is  natural  that  chiefly  British 
ships  should  have  been  stopped,  because  there 
are  so  many  more  of  them  than  any  other ;  but  it 
now  appears  that  the  assertion  that  other  ships 
were  allowed  to  go  free,  and  only  British  ships 
searched,  is  unfounded.  The  Tsar  has  instructed 
the  commanders  of  the  volunteer  ships  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  cease  from  searching,  but  other 
Russian  ships  will  continue  to  exercise  the  right. 

Port    Arthur,    despite    the   confi- 

l„  dent   assertions   to   the   contrary, 

Manchuria.  has  not  fallen,  and  the  desperate 

attempts  to  earn  the  fortress 
have  resulted  in  awful  loss  of  life  to  the  Japanese 
armies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  troops  intended 
for  the  siege  have  been  diverted  to  the  scene 
of  operations  in  Manchuria,  ever  since  General 
Stakelberg  made  his  dash  South.  In  fact,  since 
that  diversion,  the  whole  plan  of  campaign  has 
changed.  Japan  had  determined  to  take  Port 
Arthur  at  all  costs,  leaving  the  Manrhurian  cam- 


tmm 


General  Stoessel, 
The  Defender  of  Port  Arthur. 

paign  until  later,  but  the  approach  of  the  Ri 
sians  from  the  north  forced  Japan  to  drive  the 
back  with  troops  originally  intended  for  P< 
Arthur.  The  Russians  were  in  a  hopeless  po 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Few  in  nui 
bers — for  it  is  now  evident  that  they  had  almc 
evacuated  Manchuria  before  the  war  broke  01 
their  garrison  being  barely  sufficient  to  prote 
the  railway  and  its  terminus — scattered,  and  01 
numbered  by  at  least  five  to  one,  it  is  probab 
that  a  blow  struck  well  to  the  north  before  ti 
middle  of  June  would  have  destroyed  th< 
chances  in  Manchuria.  They  were  saved  by  t 
Japanese  determination  to  take  Port  Arthur.  T 
Russians  have  been  pouring  men  and  guns  ov 
the  Siberian  railway,  and  it  was  estimated  th 
in  the  fighting  round  Haicheng  last  month  th 
were  only  outnumbered  by  two  to  one.  T 
Russian  plan  has  been  hitherto  to  sit  tight 
Liao-yang,  waiting  for  reinforcements,  and  deh 
ing  the  Japanese  advance  as  much  as  possib 
General  Kuropatkin  was  able  to  do  this  becau 
the  Japanese,  despite  all  their  skill  and  valoi 
seem  to  be  as  incapable  as  the  Boers  of  folio 
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ing  up  their  successes.  They  work  on  ;>  given 
plan,  and  as  .1  rapid  pursuit  is  not  m  that  plan, 
the  Russian  retreats  have  hitherto  been  effected 
without  great  loss  of  life.  The  Japanese  armies 
h  ive  now,  however,  succeeded  in  ejecting  the 
Russians  from  their  headquarters  at  Liao-yang, 
although  they  failed  to  cut  off  General  Kuro- 
patkin'a    retreat.        The   Russians    will    probably 

entrate  in  Mukden,  01  even  further  north, 
but  evidently  will  not  assume  the  offensive  until 
many  more  reinforcements  arrive.  Whether  the 
Japanese  will  be  able  to  attack  Mukden  before 
the  weather  forces  an  unwilling  truce  upon  the 
combatants  remains  to  be  seen.  Meantime,  it  is 
noticeable  that,  with  increasing  numbers,  the 
Russian  resistance  becomes  more  and  more  deter- 
mined, and  the  losses  of  the  attacking  party  pro- 

onately  more  numerous.  There  is,  however, 
a  determination  to  succeed  about  the  Japanese 
soldiery  which  causes  it  to  win  through  despite 
awful  losses  and  hardships.  The  attack  upon 
the  Russian  position  at  Liao-yang  began  on 
August  26th,  and  continued  until  the  early  days 
of  September.  After  a  stubborn  resistance,  the 
Russians  were  driven  from  position  after  posi- 
tion. In  the  retreat,  the  River  Tai-Tse  had  to 
be  1 -rossed,  and  it  seemed  possible  that  General 
K.uroki  might  succeed  in  getting  between  Liao- 
yang  and  Mukden.  He  was,  however,  unsuccess- 
ful. General  Stakelberg,  with  20,000  men, 
fought  a  desperate  rearguard  action,  saving  the 
main  Russian  army.  Losses  are  variously  esti- 
mated from  20,000  to  80,000,  being  probably 
between  30,000  and  40,000.  Pursuit  was  not 
pushed,  partly  because  the  Japanese  were 
exhausted,  and  partly  because  they  never  do 
pursue. 

The  result  of  the  war  to  date  seems  to  be  that 
the  Japanese  have  carried  everything  before 
them,  but  in  Russia  there  is  no  more  misgiving 
as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  war  than  there  was 
in  England  about  the  end  of  the  South  African 
campaign.  Russians  are  as  great  believers  in 
"  muddling  through  somehow  "  as  Lord  Rosebery 
himself.  The  one  factor,  however,  which  will 
settle  the  issue  is  not  military,  but  economic. 
War  was  never  more  costly,  and  the  combatants 
are  already  at  their  wits'  end  as  to  where  to  find 
the  wherewithal  to  keep  their  armies  supplied. 


London,  August  1st,  1904. 
Last    month    was    fertile    in    ex- 

The  Most         citing  and   sensational   incidents. 
Vital  Question      .,  .  .  .  .     , 

of  all.  But    neither    the    coup    dc    grace 

given  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pro- 
ject at  Oswestry  nor  the  assassination  of  \I. 
Plehve  can  compare  in  importance  with  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Report  of  the  Inter-departmental 

Committee  on  the  alleged  physical  deterioration 
of  the  race;  for  on  the  stamina  of  the  race  he 
progress  of  the  world  depends.  The  Report  of 
this  Committee,  composed  of  the  picked  experts 
of  the  Education  Department,  surprises  us  with 
the  welcome  intelligence  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  witnesses  examined,  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  widespread  belief  that  there  is  any 
general  progressive  physical  deterioration  among 
our  people.  Part  of  what  appears  to  be  de- 
generation is  really  due  to  the  unwise  use,  or 
rather  abuse,  of  increased  means  of  subsistence. 
••  Lunacy  increases  with  the  rise  of  wages,"  while 
a  falling  wage  rate  is  associated  with  a  decrease 
of  drunkenness,  crime  and  lunacy.  But  although 
our  condition  is  not  so  desperate  as  many  have 
feared,  it  is  capable  of  great  improvement.  And 
the  most  encouraging  and  hopeful  feature  of  the 
Report  is  the  comprehensive  and  detailed  series 
of  recommendations  which  the  Committee  make 
for  the  removal  of  the  evils  which  impair  the 
vitality  of  the  masses  of  our  people.  In  this 
Report  there  is  a  compendium  of  recommenda- 
tions by  the  best  informed  of  living  men  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people.  It  is  a  veritable  vade  mecum  for 
the  social  reformer. 

The  question  of  the  physical  im- 

Army  Reform      provement    of    the    race    is    im- 
and  Physical  ,  ,  , 

Development.      measurably  more  important  than 

the  reorganisation  of  the  Army, 
which  last  month  was  once  more  brought  to  the 
front  by  the  production  of  Mr.  Arnold-Forsters 
scheme,  or  such  portions  of  it  as  have  survived 
the  criticism  of  the  Army  Council  and  the  as- 
saults of  Mr.  Drodrick.  Of  the  scheme  itself  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster 
is  a  hard-working,  conscientious,  intelligent  man, 
whose  health,  I  greatly  regret  to  hear,  has  been 
so  much  shaken  by  the  anxieties  of  office  that 
he   will   not   offer   himself   for   re-election.      His 
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scheme  is  an  outline  to  be  fulfilled  "  if  public 
opinion  permits."  But  public  opinion  is  a  manu- 
factured article,  and  it  seldom  permits  Ministers 
to  do  anything  about  which  they  are  not  earnest 
enough  to  take  the  responsibility  of  insisting  upon 
in  fare  of  opposition.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  wishes 
to  abolish  the  Militia,  to  divide  the  Volunteers 
into  two  sections — the  efficient  and  unefficient  — 
to  create  a  small  Imperial  Service  Army,  enlisted 
for  nine  years,  constantly  ready  for  being 
despatched  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  a  Home  Army  of  two  years'  service. 
The  chief  importance  of  his  speech  lay  in 
his  declaration  that  Conscription  would  add 
^25,000,000  to  our  military  budget,  and  his 
scathing  arraignment  of  the  British  Army  as  he 
found  it  after  nine  years'  uninterrupted  Unionist 
Government.  When  the  Liberals  come  in  they 
will  have  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  from 
the  standpoint,  not  so  much  of  Imperial  defence 
as  from  that  of  the  improvement  of  the  physique 
of  the  race.  If  they  were  to  modify  the  Swiss 
system  so  as  to  apply  it  to  the  whole  of  our 
youth,  female  as  well  as  male,  and  frame  their 
annual  training  with  the  object  of  improving  the 
vitality  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  next 
generation,  they  would  do  more  to  strengthen  the 
Empire  by  this  indirect  means  than  by  multiply- 
ing Mr.  Brodrick's  six  Army  Corps  by  ten. 

The  Times  recently  published   a 

Count  Tolstoi's     verv  lonor  an(j  very  characteristic 
Hope  for  J        b  J     ■  . 

the  Future.        discourse  bv  Count   1  olstoi  upon 

war  in  general,  with  special 
reference  to  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
It  is  an  eloquent,  serious  and  impassioned  pro- 
test against  war  as  the  negation  of  the  only  rule 
of  life — that  of  doing  to  others  what  we  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  us — by  which  man- 
Kind  can  escape  destruction.  To  the  great  Rus- 
sian teacher  the  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the 
growing  tendency  of  men  in  all  countries  to 
question  whether  or  not  it  be  agreeable  to  God 
that  our  commanders  compel  us  to  kill  each 
other  on  pleas  of  patriotism,  loyalty,  empire, 
and  the  like.  What  he  hopes  to  see  is  the 
spread  of  a  determination  to  refuse  military  ser- 
vice at  any  cost  of  suffering  or  of  death.  To 
quote  his  exact  words,  he  looks  forward  to  a 
time  when  every  man  will  say:  — 


I  cannot  act  otherwise  than  as  God  demands  of 
me,  and  that,  therefore,  I  as  a  man  can  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly,  neither  by  directing  nor  by 
helping,  nor  by  inciting  to  it,  participate  in  war. 
I  cannot,  I  do  not  wish  to,  and  I  will  not.  What 
will  happen  immediately  or  soon  from  my  ceasing 
to  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  I 
do  not  and  cannot  know,  but  I  believe  that  from 
the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  God  there  can  follow 
nothing  but  that  which  is  good  for  me  and  for  all 
men. 

This,  says  Count  Tolstoi,  is  "  a  spark  of  that 
fire  which  Jesus  kindled  upon  earth,  and  which 
is  beginning  to  spread.  To  know  and  feel  this 
is  a  great  joy."  Contrast  this  with  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling's  "Army  of  a  Dream,"  published  in 
June  in  the  Morning  Post,  in  which  Mr.  Kipling 
revels  in  the  vision  of  a  coming  time  when  our 
whole  population,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest, 
find  their  supreme  joy  in  constant  training  in  the 
arts  of  war. 


The 


A    Conference    is    to    be     held 


Coming  Strike       shortly  in  Holland  which  has  as 

ui.u  aaa'nst  .  its  avowed  end  the  organisation 
Military  Service.  ... 

of  an  international  strike  on  the 

part  of  men  of  all  lands  against  compulsory 
military  service.  The  Conference  is  summoned 
by  Socialists,  but  it  will  be  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  miners  and  other  trades 
unions.  The  first  meeting  will  be  preliminary, 
and  the  first  step  to  be  taken  will  be  to  address 
a  letter  to  all  the  Governments  of  Europe  asking 
them  whether  they  propose  to  take  any  measures 
for  the  abatement  of  the  growing  curse  of  mili- 
tarism. WTien  the  answers,  if  any,  have  been 
received,  the  Conference  will  meet  again  to  de- 
cide what  measures  should  be  taken  in  order  to 
force  the  question  to  the  front.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Count  Tolstoi's  idea  of  a  resolute  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  each  individual  to 
refuse  to  serve,  and  to  take  the  consequences, 
would  be  the  most  effectual  and  the  most  simple 
of  all  measures.  But  it  is  a  counsel  of  perfection 
upon  which  only  the  most  heroic  can  be  expected 
to  act.  If  there  were  any  widespread  repugnance 
to  military  service,  the  masses  who,  outside 
Russia,  can  control  the  Governments  through  the 
ballot-box  would  have  no  need  to  organise  such 
passive  revolt.  Nevertheless,  if  even  a  consider- 
able number  of  conscripts  were  to  prefer  penal 
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servitude  or  death  to  service  in  the  ranks,  their 
action  would  probably  do  more  to  quicken  elec- 
toral action  against  militarism  than  anything  else. 


To 
the  Good. 


Among  the  pleasanter  signs  of 
the  times  we  may  note  the  con- 
clusion of  an  Anglo-German  Ar- 
bitration Treaty  based  upon  the 
same  general  lines  as  the  Arbitration  Treaty  con- 
cluded with  France.  These  treaties  promise  to 
become  general.  There  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  been  negotiated  in  the  autumn 
of  1899,  but  better  late  than  never.  Last  month 
President  Loubet  received  a  party  of  English 
workmen  who  were  enjoying  French  hospitality 
in  Paris,  and  a  few  days  later  the  Lord  Mayor 
received  a  party  of  French  workmen  who  came 
to  London  on  the  return  visit.  They  were  also 
taken  over  Buckingham  Palace  by  order  of  the 
King,  and  were  shown  all  the  sights  of  town. 
The  International  Congress  of  the  Salvation 
Army  was  a  brilliant  success  from  start  to  finish. 
The  King  received  the  General  before  the  Con- 
gress began,  and  the  Queen  accorded  him  a  simi- 
lar honour  at  its  close.  The  Salvation  Army,  like 
the  Christian  Endeavour  movement,  promises  to 
become  a  potent  instrument  in  the  promotion  of 
internationalism  and  peace. 

The     assassination     of     Gener  .1 

Tne  Bobrikoff  has  speedilv  been  fol- 

Assassination       ,         ,  .       .  '  '..... 

of  M.  Plehve.       sowed  by  the  murder  of  his  chief, 

M.  Plehve,  who  was  killed  on 
the  morning  of  July  26th  by  a  bomb  flung  at  his 
carriage  as  he  neared  the  railway  station  in  St. 
Petersburg,  from  which  he  intended  to  go  to 
Peterhof  on  his  usual  visit  to  the  Emperor. 
Death  was  instantaneous.  The  coachman  was 
mortally  injured,  and  nine  bystanders  were 
serioush  wounded.  The  assassin,  dressed  as  a 
railway  official,  who  was  himself  injured  by  the 
explosion  of  his  bomb,  exulted  on  his  arrest  over 
the  success  of  bit  "act  of  justice."  M.  Plehve  s 
predecessor,  M.  Sipiagin,  was  also  assassinated. 
But,  as  he  was  shot,  his  death  excited  compara- 
tively little  attention.  Assassination  by  bomb 
creates  always  more  sensation  than  murder  bv 
dagger  or  revolver.  M.  Plehve  also  was  a  much 
more  conspicuous  personality  than  M.  Sipiagin, 
and  his  death,  occurring  as  it  did  when  Russia 
wa:  harassed  1>\  a  disastrous  war,  appealed  more 


forcibly  to  the  public  imagination  than  if  it  had 
token  place  in  ordinary  times. 

The   natural    and    almost    inevit- 

What  will  aD]e  resu]t  of  the  slaying  of  M. 

its  Sequel?        Plehve  will  be  an  increase  rather 

than  a  relaxation  of  the  repressive 
policy  against  which  the  bomb-thrower  sought  to 
protest.  Such  at  least  appears  to  be  the  opinion 
of  M.  Witte,  who  is  personally  bj  no  means  a 
coercionist  in  theory.  But  the  situation  in 
Russia  is  too  serious  to  be  remedied  by  mere 
measures  of  police.  The  experiment  of  sit! 
upon  the  safety  valve  has  been  tried  long 
enough.  The  Tsar  will  have  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing another  Minister  of  the  Interior,  although 
the  gift  of  the  portfolio  is  equivalent  to  a  de- 
ferred sentence  of  death.  But  Russia  needs 
something  more  than  the  promotion  of  another 
tchinovnik  to  the  loftiest  position  in  the  ofti 
hierarchy.  The  time  has  surely  come  when 
Nicholas  II.  should  act  upon  his  own  generous 
instincts  and  a  statesmanlike  perception  of  the 
needs  of  the  nation  over  which  he  reigns.  An 
autocrat  who  had  no  faith  in  his  autocracy,  or 
who  distrusted  the  foundations  of  his  sovereignty, 
might  be  terrorised  by  the  assassins  into  a  course 
of  vengeance  and  repression.  But  the  Tsar, 
knows  the  profound  devotion  of  his  subjects  ;o 
their  ruler,  need  not  fear  to  adopt  a  bolder 
policy.  He  has  allowed  Russia  to  be  ruled  r>\ 
tchinovniks  long  enough.  Why  should  he  not 
now  appeal  to  his  faithful  Russians  to  enable 
him  more  efficiently  to  work  out  his  country's 
destiny  ? 

When    the    Emperor    Alexander 

Why  not  j[    was  murdered,   the  assassins 

Zemski  Sobor?     did  not  only  take  his  life;    their 

bombs  destroyed  the  Constitu- 
tion which  the  Tsar  was  about  to  establish.  But 
the  killing  of  M.  Plehve  ought  not  to  d< 
Nicholas  II.  from  reviving  the  ancient  ami 
traditional  method  b\  which  Russian  Tsars  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  renewed 
the  strength  of  the  autocracy  and  inspired  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  people.  The  summoning  of 
/.emski  Sobor,  or  National  Consultative  Assem- 
bly, was  in  times  of  storm  and  stress  the  unfail- 
ing resource  of  the.  rulers  of  Russia.  It  was  a 
Sobor  that  in  1613  placed  the  Romanoffs  on  the 
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throne.  It  was  to  a  similar  National  Assembly 
that  the  Tsar  appealed  five  years  later,  when 
the  invading  Poles  were  threatening  his  capital. 
-  T  am  ready,"  said  the  Tsar,  "to  suffer  hunger 
in  besieged  Moscow  and  to  fight  the  aggressors, 
but  you  must  do  the  sime  for  me."  For  then, 
as  now,  no-  Russian  Emperor  ever  doubted  that 
the  source  of  all  his  power  was  to  be  sought  in 
the  confidence  of  his  people.  What  more  con- 
clusive demonstration  of  the  Tsar's  faith  and 
trust  in  the  people  could  be  afforded  than  bv  his 
revival  of  the  ancient  custom?  As  Madame 
Novikoff  wrote  nearly  thirty  vears  ago :  "  It  is 
only  those  who  are  ignorant  of  Russian  history 
who  see  in  the  plea  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Zemski  Sobory  an  attack  upon  the  autocracy. 
We  do  not  want  to  impair  the  Tsar's  omnipo- 
tence. We  only  wish  to  confer  upon  him  the 
advantage  of  omniscience." 

The  calculation  of  the  terrorists 

The  Best  'a  very  simp]e.     Thev  know  that 

Safeguard  . 

against  Bombs,      if    tney    can    terrorise    the    Tsar 

into  measures  of  repression,  the 
game  is  in  their  own  hands.  To  defeat  them  it 
is  only  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  people,  to  trust 
the  people,  and  to  cement  anew  the  alliance 
between  the  people  and  the  autocracy  which  M. 
Plehve's  policy  has  strained  almost  to  breaking 
point.  If  the  Tsax,  for  instance,  were  to  summon 
the  Zemski  Sobor,  cancel  the  appointment  of 
Prince  Obolenski,  whom  M.  Plehve  nominated 
as  Bobrikoff's  successor,  and  appeal  to  the  Fin- 
nish Diet  to  assist  him  in  making  a  clean  sweep 
■of  the  utterly  futile  and  worse  than  useless 
measures  of  the  Bobrikoff  rkgime,  such  acts 
would  paralyse  Russia's  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  renew  the  confidence  of  Europe  in 
the  stability  of  the  throne  and  the  power  of  the 
autocracy.  Such  a  policy  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  best  traditions  of  the  greatest  Tsars, 
who,  in  Russia,  have  always  taught  their  people 
that  abuses  should  be  reformed  from  above.  It 
is  only  when  there  is  no  reform  from  above  that 
■dynamite  explodes  from  below.  Last  month  the 
Vice-Govemor  of  Elizabethgrad  was  killed  by  an 
Armenian,  and  the  air  is  full  of  rumours  of 
further  crimes.  All  police  precautions  that  are 
needful  will  and  ought  to  be  taken,  but  the 
need  of  the  situation  is  not  more  handcuffs,  but 
courageous  statesmanship. 


Judge  Parker, 
Democratic  Candidate  for  the  American  Presidency. 


The  Presidential 

Election 

in  the  States. 


The  Democratic  Convention  at 
St.  Louis  adopted  a  highly  re- 
spectable New  York  judge  (Mr. 
Parker)  as  its  candidate  for  the 
Presidential  election.  He  ac- 
cepted the  nomination  on  the  distinct  understand- 
ing, expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  that 
he  was  resolutely  opposed  to  the  silver  heresies 
of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Bryan,  which  the  Conven- 
tion had  refused  explicity  to  condemn.  As  the 
Convention  reaffirmed  its  decision  in  his  favour 
after  receiving  his  letter,  the  silver  question  may 
be  regarded  as  definitely  banished  from  the 
arena  of  practical  politics  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.   Hearst,  who  had  a  strong  and  enthusiastic 
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body  of  supporters,  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
nomination  four  years  hence.  The  contest  be- 
tween Roosevelt  and  Parker  will  be  fought  with 
(he  characteristic  energv  which  the  Americans 
throw  into  their  Presidential  contests;  but  to 
distant  observers  it  seems  very  much  like  a  heroic 
Homeric  battle  between  Tweedledum  and 
Tweedledee.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw's  statement  of  the 
issues,  or  lack  of  issues,  at  this  election  is  quoted 
in  another  page  from  the  Contemporary  Review. 

Pius  X.  has  not  been  long  on 
France  and  t^xe  Papal  throne  ;  but  he,  or  his 
the  Pope.  Secretary  of  State,  Merry  del 
Val,  has  succeeded  in  precipitat- 
ing a  quarrel  with  the  French  Republic  which 
may  have  very  serious  consequences.  The  quarrel 
began  with  the  issue  of  a  somewhat  tactless 
protest  against  President  Loubet's  visit  to  the 
King  of  Italy,  to  which  France  replied  by  re- 
calling her  representative  from  the  Vatican. 
The  Pope  then  ordered  the  two  French  Bishops 
1  -aval  and  Dijon,  who  have  stood  by  the  Re- 
public in  its  legislation  against  the  religious 
orders — to  come  to  Rome  to  explain  their  con- 
duct, on  pain  of  excommunication  in  case  of  re- 
fusal. To  this  the  French  Government  took 
mighty  offence,  maintaining  that  by  the  Con- 
nnlat  the  Pope  was  bound  to  recognise  the 
French  Government  as  his  intermediary  in  deal- 
ing with  Catholic  bishops  in  France,  both  as  to 
the  appointment  and  their  discipline.  They 
therefore  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  Papal 
letter  of  summons.  The  Pope  refused  to  with- 
draw, and  Mem-  del  Val,  his  secretary,  declared 
in  writing  that  the  Pope  had  nailed  his  colours 
to  the  mast,  and  was  determined,  "  whatever  the 
consequences,'  to  assert  his  right  to  full  spiritual 
jurisdiction  over  the  bishops,  whose  spiritual 
powers  the  bishops  hold  from  the  Holy  See 
uncompromising  defiance  the 
rnment  has  replied  by  recalling  the 
whole  staff  of  its  Embassy  from  the  Vatican,  and 
bj  threatening  u>  withdraw  from  the  Concordat, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  Church  is  endowed  by  the 
State.  It  will  then  be  open  war  between  the 
Republic  and  the  Papacy,  the  end  of  which  no 
.in  ■  can  foresee. 


Last  month  Royalty  was  much  in 
The  King's  evidence.  The  King,  fresh  from 
Progress.  his  visit  to  the  Kaiser  at  Kiel, 
threw  himself  with  renewed 
energy  into  the  performance  of  the  innumerable 
duties  of  his  position.  In  one  week  he  laid  :he 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  cathedral,  which 
from  the  highest  point  in  Liverpool  will  look 
down  upon  the  cities  of  the  Mersey,  cut  the  first 
sod  of  the  new  harbour  at  Swansea,  and  then, 
hurrying  across  to  the  Midlands,  he  inaugurated 
the  new  waterworks  which  will  supply  Birming- 
ham with  the  filtered  rainfall  of  the  hills  of 
Wales.  The  three  undertakings  represent  the 
spirit  of  our  time.  The  twentieth  century  is  not 
exactly  the  age  of  cathedrals,  but  the  men  of 
commercial  Liverpool  are  building  a  cathedral 
as  the  Germans  after  the  war  completed  the  Dom 
at  Cologne.  The  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
and  of  trade  expansion  is  typified  by  the  new  har- 
bour at  Swansea,  and  the  increased  attention  that 
is  paid  to  sanitation  and  the  water  supplv  finds 
expression  in  the  great  enterprise  by  which  the 
citizens  of  Birmingham  have  spent  ^5,000,000  in 
providing  themselves  with  a  constant  supplv  of 
pure  water.  Note  in  passing,  as  a  curious  fact, 
that  by  passing  the  water  through  filters  at  the 
gathering  ground  it  is  rendered  so  much  softer 
that  the  change  will  reduce  the  soap-bill  of  Bir- 
mingham by  ;£i 20,000  a  year. 

The  result  of  Oswestry  Election 

Good-bye.         gives   the  coup  de  grace  to  Mr. 

Mr.  Chamberlain!    Chamberlain.    He  has  fallen,  and 

it  is  a  righteous  dispensation  of 
Providence  that  he  should  have  carried  the 
Unionist  party  down  with  him  in  the  catastrophe 
which  has  at  last  overtaken  him.  They  may 
postpone  the  dissolution  for  a  few  months,  but, 
come  it  soon  or  come  it  late,  the  authors  of  the 
South  African  War  will  be  overwhelmed  at  the 
General  Election  by  a  disaster  which  will  throw 
even  the  collapse  of  Beaconsfieldism  in  1880 
completely  into  the  shade.  This  was  tolerably 
certain  before  the  poll  was  declared  in  Osw< 
on  July  27th.  After  that  date,  not  even  the  most 
hardened  Jingo  could  make  believe  that  there 
could  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  result.  lor 
Oswestry  was  a  typical  Tory  rural  constituency. 
It  had  been  contested  thrice  since  1885,  and  each 
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time  the  Tories  had,  in  round  numbers,  a  thou- 
sand majority.  So  impregnable  was  this  Conser- 
vative stronghold  that  the  Liberals  did  not  ven- 
ture to  start  a  candidate  either  in  1886,  1892,  or 
1900.  At  the  by-election  in  1901,  when  their 
supremacy  was  challenged,  they  vindicated  their 
title  to  the  seat  by  a  majority  of  1088.  But  since 
then  there  has  come  the  great  disillusion  as  to 
the  South  African  War,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal  by  the  raging, 
tearing  propaganda  in  favour  of  Protection.  In 
Oswestry  he  had  a  whole-hogger  candidate  after 
his  own  heart.  The  contest  was  regarded  on  both 
sides  as  a  crucial  test.  And  the  result  was  the 
return  of  the  Liberal  candidate  by  a  majority  of 
385.  The  importance  of  the  Oswestry  result  lies 
in  the  confirmation  which  it  affords  of  the  sound- 
ness of  deductions  drawn  from  the  previous  by- 
elections. 

Last  month  at  the  Albert  Hall 
The  Collapse  y^x.  Chamberlain  paraded  as  cap- 
Protection,         tives  of  his  bow  and  spear  a  few 

Cabinet  Ministers  and  two  hun- 
dred of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Unionist  M.P.'s. 
He  and  his  friends,  in  view  of  the  capture  of  the 
Unionist  machine,  lost  their  heads,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  previous  electoral 
reverses  of  the  party  had  been  due  to  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Unionist  candidates  to  go  the  whole 
hog  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy.  The  fact  that 
there  had  been  whole-hoggers  before  Mr. 
Bridgeman,  who  fared  no  better  than  the  shuf- 
flers who  had  lost  seats  by  sitting  on  the  fence, 
was  conveniently  ignored.  At  Oswestry  we  were 
told  we  were  to  have  a  triumphant  demonstration 
of  the  victories  that  awaited  those  who  were  not 
afraid  to  go  the  whole  hog,  and  stake  everything 
on  the  issue  of  Protection,  Preference,  and  Tariff 
Reform.  To  Oswestry  they  appealed,  and  by 
Oswestry  they  have  been  judged.  Both  sides 
did  their  best.  The  Tariff  Reform  Leaguers  were 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Bridgeman  with  open  arms. 
Oswestry  lay  close  to  the  confines  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  country.  Notwithstanding  all  that, 
the  whole-hoggers  shared  the  fate  of  the  Gada- 
rene  swine.  The  great  bubble  has  been  pricked, 
and  henceforth  all  is  over  but  the  funeral  of  one 
of  the  most  impudent  impostures  which  was  ever 
attempted  to  be  palmed  off  upon  a  confiding 
public. 


The  Shearer  and  the  Sheep. 

Joe  :  "  Come  along  and  get  shorn.     You'll  feel  so  much  cooler 
without  your  wool." 

(Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  amongst  others,  attended  the 
Albert  Hall  Meeting). 


The  Shorn  Sheep. 

He  has  clipped  us  close — will  our  wool  ever  grow  again  ?    And 
the  branding  does  smart." 


The  Moving  Track  (Public  Opinion). 
JOE:   "  Hustle,  Arthur  !   you  mist  hustle!" 

ARTHUR  :  "  What's  the  use  of  saying  •  hustle  '  ?  We  don't  seem 
to  gel  any  forrader.'"' 

(  The  "  moving  track  "  is  a  platform  which  moves  on  the 
principle  of  the  "endless  band."  The  pedestrians  have  to  \v;ilk 
on  it  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  In  which  the  platform 
moves;  and  unless  they  can  walk  forwards  faster  than  the  band 
runs  backwards,  they  are  swept  off  the  platform.) 

("F.C.G:'  in  the  Westminster  Ocuett*). 
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Scientific  Loading. 

A i  | ikx  :  •' The  more  I  pile  it  on  the  more  he'll  want  that  carrot 
(scientific  taxation)  to  support  him. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (stripped)  :  "  Is  it  the 
rising— or  the  setting  sun  ?" 


The  Neutral  Inn  (the  Licensing  Bill). 

MR.  C  :  '   Here's  long  life  to  you.  Arthur,  and  luck  to  us  both  !" 
MR  B  :  "  The  same  to  you  !  That  fiscal  shanty  of  vour's  wasn't  bad, 

but  this  is  much  more  comfortable.     How  lucky  we  were  to  g-.t  in  here 

out  of  the  storm  I     I  feel  better  already." 

MR.  Barleycorn:  "That's  right,  gents:    I  always  di.l  say  there 
was  nothing  like  Beer  to  pick  up  a  Party  that's  low." 

',  '  m  the  \Tftimhnler  Gatettt), 


Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  day 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  when  Oswestry  voted,  made  a 
Delusion.  speech  at  Rochester  which  de- 
serves to  be  put  on  record  as  a 
fitting  accompaniment  and  sufficient  justification 
for  the  verdict  of  the  electors.  For  in  that  speech 
Mr.  Chamberlain  suggested  that  the  Colonies  had 
offered,  if  we  would  give  them  preference  for 
their  goods,  to  consent?  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  political  union  and  organisation  for  common 
defence.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not 
only  not  true,  it  is  the  exact  reverse  of  the  truth. 
No  colony  has  ever  offered  to  go  one  step  further 
in  organisation  for  common  defence  in  return  for 
preference.  The  only  Colony  that  has  given  us 
preference  declared  through  its  Prime  Minister 
that  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  schemes  for  a  common  defensive 
organisation.  And  since  this  tariff  propaganda 
began,  both  Canada  and  Australia  have  shown, 
by  their  treatment  of  Imperial  military  officers 
in  their  service,  how  absolutely  opposed  they  are 
to  move  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  And  they  have  done  well.  For.  as 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  with  brutal  frankness, 
when  he  was  in  London  at  the  Coronation,  any 
real  attempt  to  carry  out  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy  would  shatter  the  Empire  into  fragments. 
The  Colonies  are  in  no  mood  to  submit  to  the 
tutelage  of  Downing  Street  or  the  War  Office, 
and  it  is  adding  insult  to  injury  to  proclaim  that 
they  are  willing  to  sell  their  birthrights  of  inde- 
pendence for  such  a  miserable  mess  of  pottage 
as  a  10  per  cent,  preference. 


The  Right 

of 
Secession. 


That  speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
was   remarkable  for  another   de- 
claration—this     time      strangely 
enough     not     untrue — but     one 
which  completes  the  demonstration,  if  such  were 
needed,   Oi  the  imbecility  of  the   South   African 
War.     Speaking  of  the  Empire,  he  said:  — 

\\ "c  have  during  the  last  fifty  years  created  a  kind 
of  dominion  that  the  world  has  never  seen  before. 
W  a  talk  of  our  Colonies.  You  know,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  they  are  not  ours  in  any  sense  what- 
ever of  possession.  They  are  absolutely  independent 
States.  Then  it  nothing  to  prevent  their  srparoting 
from  us  tn-miirnnr.  We  could  not,  we  would  not, 
attempt  to  hold  th<m  hy  force.  It  is  a  voluntary 
bond,    and    a    bond    the    obligations    of    which    have 
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never  up  to  the  present  time  been  denned.  The 
other  day  this  country  found  itself  in  a  great  emer- 
gency, and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  was  to  OUT  BOX 
prise  that  we  found  that  our  children  had  not  fur- 
gotten  us — that  they  were  willing  in  our  time  of 
need  to  come  to  our  assistance,  though  there  was 
DO  obligation,  written  or  implied.  If  they  had  re- 
fused to  spend  a  penny  or  give  a  man  we  should  have 
had  no  legitimate  right  to  complain. 

Here  we  have  the  right  of  secession  fully  and 
frankly  recognised.  But  if  every  Colony  is  free 
to  haul  down  the  flag  when  it  wishes  to  do  so. 
whv  in  the  name  of  common  sense  did  Mr. 
Chamberlain  spend  ^230,000,000  in  hoisting  it 
in  Pretoria  and  Bloemfontein  ?  For  on  his  own 
showing  these  South  African  Colonies,  as  soon 
as  thev  receive  responsible  Government,  are  per- 
fectly free  to  separate  from  the  Empire.  Surely 
the  man  in  the  street  must  see  that  as  a  business 
proposition  nothing  could  be  more  imbecile  than 
to  invest  so  manv  millions  in  coercing  the  Boers 
to  enter  into  partnership  with  us,  when,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself  being  witness,  one  of  the 
firs:  articles  of  that  partnership  confers  upon  our 
new  partners  the  right  to  dissolve  partnership 
whenever  they  please.  And  when  it  is  added  that 
the  process  of  coercion  was  one  which  was  cer- 
tain to  excite  in  our  new  partner  the  liveliest  feel 
ing  of  repugnance  and  resentment,  it  must  be  evi 
dent  even  to  the  meanest  understanding  that  the 
war  was  an  act  of  suicidal  lunacy. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  promised  the  House 

Progress         Qf  Commons  to  take  the  next  step 

South  Africa.       towards   responsible   Government 

in  the  Transvaal  by  allowing  the 
unofficial  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
to  be  elected.  The  demand  for  some  system  of 
representation  on  the  part  of  the  British  has 
become  more  imperious  of  late,  and  this  is  a  sop 
to  Cerberus.  Whether  the  Boers  will  take  part  in 
the  election  remains  to  be  seen.  They  are  quies- 
cent now,  and  with  reason.  The  Peace  Preserva- 
tion Act,  the  Hold-your-Tongue  law,  is  still  in 
force,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  late  private  secre- 
tary, His  Excellency  (by  official  proclamation)  the 
Acting  Governor  of  the  Free  State,  has  just  issued 
a  warning  to  the  Bloemfontein  Friend  that  the 
provisions  of  this  Coercion  Act  will  be  enforced 
against  it  if  it  dares  to  speak  of  the  20,000  chil- 
dren who  succumbed  in  the  Concentration  Camps, 


The  Tied  House  Torture. 
"  By  Compartments  " 


The  Steeplejack. 

Police  (the  Opposition) :  "Come  down  !  " 
STEEPLEJACK  (Mr.  Balfour)  :  "Come  up  and  fetch  me  ! '' 

(A  steeplejack  recently  escaped  the  serving  of  a  writ  by  retiring 
to  the  top  of  a  tall  chimney  where  the  police  could  not  follow.) 


wmi 


Hanky-Panky  Balfour. 

(Mr.  Balfour   produces  the  Education    Act,  Licensing  Bill  and 
Preferential  Trade  out  of  the  Khaki  Election  Hat.) 

"  I  will  put  this  egg  into  the  hat  I       "  I  am  quite  sure  thegentle- 

Whlcfa  the  gentleman  has  kindly  man   who   lent    me    the    hat 

lent  me.     There  is  no  deception.  had  no  idea  what  was  inside 

lidie*  and  gents  !  "  |   it." 

ffFjOjOJ  in  the  Westminster  Gazette.) 
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or  to  otherwise  comment  upon  the  methods  em- 
ployed during  the  war.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
elections  held  while  the  Hold-your-Tongue  law  is 
in  force  will  be  a  farce  in  which  the  Boers  are 
not  likely  to  take  part.  The  cost  of  our  garri- 
son in  South  Africa  is  stated  to  be  ^3,000,000  a 
year — equivalent  to  the  annual  interest  on 
;£i 00,000,000.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  ve  should 
have  to  pay  this  if  the  Colonies  are  as  free  to 
secede  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  declares.  Dr.  Jameson 
arrived  in  this  country  on  Saturday.  In  the 
Colony  of  which  he  is  Premier  the  attempt  to 
pack  Parliament  with  pledged  supporters  of  his 
Ministry  has  miscarried.  He  created  twelve  new 
seats,  nine  of  which  were  believed  to  be  safe  for 
his  supporters,  while  three  were  left  to  the  Bond. 
Unfortunately  for  his  calculations,  the  Bond  has 
carried  four,  and  two  of  his  candidates  were  de- 
feated by  Independent  Progressives.  The  pledged 
Ministerialists  have,  therefore,  only  secured  six 
of  the  twelve  new  seats  instead  of  nine — so  that 
the  balance  of  parties  remains  very  much  as  it  was 
before. 

The  first  batch  of  the   Chinese 
The  Chinese       set  to  wor].  at  t^e  mines  <50  not 

in  the  .  .  .  , 

Compounds.       appear  to  be  giving  satisfaction. 

Several  of  them  have  deserted, 
and  have  been  brought  back  like  fugitive  slaves 
to  the  compound.  There  has  been  one  rather 
serious  riot,  and  the  Standard's  correspondent  at 
Johannesburg  admits  that  the  Yellow  men  are 
refractory  and  unsatisfactory.  According  to  an- 
other ardent  supporter  of  Yellow  labour — the 
Daily  Mail — the  Chinese  find  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  save  money  out  of  their  wages, 
everything  is  so  dear,  and  they  have  to  buy  so 
many  things.  They  are  therefore  very  dissatis- 
fied. The  confident  expectation  that  their  arrival 
would  create  a  boom  has  been  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, and  already  correspondents  are  tele- 
graphing gloomily  about  an  impending  financial 
smash. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  finding 
Ministerial        that  his  proposed  protective  tax 
Miscarriages.      of  3d.  per  lb.  on  stripped  tobacco 
would  bring  in  no  revenue,  inas- 
much as  its  immediate  effect  was  to  destroy  the 


trade  in  stripped  tobacco,  has  cut  down  the  3d. 
to  ijd.  without  improving  his  position.  He 
would  have  been  much  better  advised  to  have 
dropped  the  tax  altogether.  The  Aliens  Bill  has 
been  abandoned,  it  having  been  discovered,  when 
the  Ministerial  measure  was  discussed  in  Com- 
mittee, the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ex- 
cluding aliens  were  so  great  that  the  game  was 
not  worth  the  candle.  The  Liberals  offered  to 
carry  a  short  Bill  excluding  criminals.  But  Min- 
isters refused,  so  the  Bill  was  abandoned.  The 
Port  of  London  Bill  has  also  been  dropped,  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  only  legislative  output  of  the  Ses- 
sion will  be  the  Bill  bribing  the  publicans  and  the 
Bill  for  coercing  Welsh  County  Councils  to  ad- 
minister the  Education  Act.  The  one  small  but 
substantial  gain  of  the  Session  was  the  victor) 
achieved  by  the  London  County  Council  over  the 
prolonged  and  obstinate  opposition  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  the  provision  of  a  passenger  steam- 
boat service  on  the  river  by  the  municipal  authori- 
ties. Let  us  hope  that  in  its  turn  the  County 
Council  will  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a 
pneumatic  tube  system  throughout  London,  an 
enterprise  which,  if  they  do  not  object,  will  be 
carried  out  at  a  cost  of  ^3,000,000,  provided  by 
private  enterprise. 

The  Tibetans  at  Gyangtse,  who 
The  Raid  attempted  to  arrest  the  advance 
Lhassa.  or"    tne    small    British    army    of 

3000  men  who  are  escorting  our 
Peace  Mission  to  Lhassa,  made  no  effective  re- 
sistance to  our  shells;  and  Gyangtse  was  taken 
with  little  loss  of  life  on  our  side — the  officials 
prudently  suppress  all  information  as  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  Tibetans — and  the  British  column 
began  at  once  the  advance  on  Lhassa,  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  occupied  without  further  fight- 
ing. Lord  Curzon  attempted  to  vindicate  this 
Tibetan  raid  in  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall.  But 
it  is  his  successors  who  will  have  to  pay  the  bill 
and  face  the  burden  of  the  new  responsibilities 
which  this  excursion  to  Lhassa  will  entail  upon 
the  Empire. 
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I.— COPRA  TRADING    IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 

By   Walter   Lucas. 


Amongst  the  many  great  primary  industries 
which  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Australia,  undoubtedly  less  is  known  of 
the  Australian  copra  trade  with  the  South  Sea 
Islands  than  of  any  other;  yet,  in  point  of 
volume  and  value,  it  ranks  by  no  means  last. 
According  to  the  official  figures  for  the  year 
1903,  the  import  of  copra  into  New  South  Wales 
alone  was  13,404  tons,  valued  at  ^156,827. 
This  is,  however,  only  the  quantity  entered  into 
New  South  Wales  for  consumption  in  our  own 
mills.  By  far  the  greater  bulk,  probably  from 
50,000  to  100,000  tons  per  annum,  is  transhipped 
at  Australian  ports  into  home  vessels  for  the 
European  market,  forming  no  insignificant  con- 
tribution to  the  earnings  of  Australian  vessels 
trading  to  the  islands,  and  of  the  waterside 
workers  who  handle  it  at  the  transhipping  ports. 

Probably  less  than  half  our  readers  know  what 
copra  is,  or  would  recognise  the  article  if  they 
saw  it.  Copra  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
•dried  flesh  of  the  fully-grown  cocoanut.  The 
moisture  is  expelled,  either  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  or  by  smoke  drying  in  roughly-made  kilns. 
The  oil  which  is  expressed  from  it  is  used  for 
many  purposes,  principally  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-class  soaps,  and  the  demand  is  practically 
unlimited.  In  olden  times,  when  the  trade  was 
confined  to  Africa,  the  oil  was  extracted  on  the 
spot,  and  shipped  in  casks  to  England — the  idea 


being  to  reduce  bulk  and  save  the  expenses  of 
freight.  In  these  modern  days,  however,  when  the 
utilisation  of  by-products  is  carefully  studied  in 
all  manufactures,  and  when  steam  communica- 
tion has  reduced  freights  to  a  mere  fraction  of 
those  ruling  a  generation  ago,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  dry  residue  of  the  copra,  after  the  last 
possible  fraction  of  oil  has  been  ground,  pounded, 
and  pressed  out  of  it  by  powerful  machinery,  be- 
comes  a  valuable  fodder  when  steamed  and 
pressed  into  oilcake.  Indeed,  the  price  realised 
for  the  oilcake  more  than  covers  not  only  the 
freight  on  the  copra  from  the  Islands,  but  the 
whole  cost  of  manipulation,  until  the  oil  is  ready 
for  the  soap-maker. 

The  copra  industry  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  very  earliest  of  Australian  shipowners  nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  early  forties  quite 
a  small  fleet  of  vessels,  most  of  them  flying  the 
house  flag  of  Captain  Bobby  Towns,  sailed  from 
the  port  of  Sydney  to  New  Caledonia,  New 
Hebrides,  and  the  Solomons,  hunting  for  cargoes 
of  sandalwood,  copra,  and  other  Island  products. 
Island  trading  was  no  kid  glove  matter  in  those 
days,  for,  while  the  profits  were  high,  there  was 
a  very  great  chance  of  having  a  vessel  "  cut  out " 
"nd  all  hands  murdered  by  the  savage  and 
treacherous  natives.  Many  a  tale  of  bloodshed 
weld  these  vessels  bring  back  with  them  on 
their   return   from   a   cruise   amongst   these    wild 
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region-:  y<  .  sad  to  say,  in  many  instances  the 
untutored  savage  was  not  alone  to  blame.  These 
remarks  do  not  refer,  however,  to  Captain  Towns" 
<-ls,  which  were  noted  for  their  upright  deal- 
ings with  the  natives.  The  writer  had  the  privi- 
lege of  perusing  that  grand  old  pioneer's  letters 
of  instruction,  written  about  1845  to  I^5o,  to 
the  captains  and  supercargoes  of  such  vessels 
as  the  "  Scamander,"  "  Rover's  Bride,"  and  the 
'•  Black  Dog,"  and  was  much  struck  with  his 
anxiety  to  impress  upon  them  the  wickedness,  as 
well  as  the  short-sightedness,  of  dealing  in  any- 
thing but  a  fair  way  with  the  aborigines. 

The  cocoanut  is   the   foundation   upon   which 


coast  wherever  there  is  a  native  village  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  afford  even  a  bare  living.  Hut  in 
the  Solomon  Islands,  where,  until  recent  years, 
the  natives  have  always  been  classed  as  dan- 
gerous, the  trading  is  conducted  from  schooners 
of  about  15  to  50  tons,  which  cruise  from  place 
to  place  looking  for  copra.  Each  of  these  ves- 
sels carries  in  its  trade  room  an  assortment  of 
goods  to  be  used  in  bartering,  from  tomahawks 
and  saucepans,  desired  for  their  utility,  to  the 
gaudy  calicoes  and  glass  beads  so  dear  to  the 
native  heart,  not  onl)  throughout  the  Pacific, 
but  amongst  the  lower  peoples  of  the  world. 
A  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  is  naturally 


A  Little  Deal  in  Copra. 

all  negotiations  of  barter  are  based  from  the 
native  standpoint,  just  as  the  stick  of  trade  to- 
bacco is  the  unit  of  currency  with  the  white  man. 
Although  the  method  of  trading  differs  in  various 
groups,  the  basis  of  exchange  is  practically  the 
same.  The  stick  of  tobacco  (nominally  valued 
at  id.)  is  the  equivalent  of  ten  cocoanuts,  either 
in  their  natural  state,  or  dried  and  strung  on  a 
string.  In  the  New  Hebrides,  where  natives 
have  been  longer  in  contact  with  civilisation,  and 
where  there  is  not  the  danger  to  life  there  is  in 
many  other  groups,  the  commerce  between  black 
and  white  is  conducted  primarily  by  traders  in  a 
small    way   of   business,   who    settle    around    the 


a  most  indolent  person,  who  will,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, do  more  work  than  is  actually  neces- 
sary to  supply  his  requirements.  Nature  has 
planted  him  in  a  sphere  where  nearly  all  his 
natural  wants  may  be  satisfied  with  very  little 
effort  ;  and  although  with  very  little  extra  labour 
his  output  of  copra  may  be  quadrupled,  he  pre- 
fers to  leave  the  cocoanuts  to  rot  where  they  fall 
from  the  tree.  Knowing  this  phase  of  the  native 
character,  the  trader  endeavours  by  every  means 
to  arouse  him  to  industry  by  exciting  his  cu- 
pidity. The  markets  of  the  world  are  ransacked 
in  search  of  novelties  which  are  likely  to  appeal 
to  him. 
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A  native  "shopping  day'"  in  the  Solomon 
Islands  is  a  most  interesting  time,  especially  in 
those  parts  of  the  group  where  precautions  have 
to  be  taken  against  treachery.  As  soon  as  the 
little  ship  comes  to  anchor  off  a  village  a  plug 
of  dynamite  is  exploded  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  to  announce  her  arrival.  Very  quickly, 
canoes,  manned  by  men.  women  and  children, 
may  be  seen  putting  off  from  shore  in  great  num- 
bers, loaded  up  with  strings  of  copra. 

Soon  the  fore  end  of  the  vessel  is  crowded 
with  a  laughing,  chattering,  copper-coloured  mob, 
all  anxious  to  see  what  surprises  the  trader's 
store  mav  have  for  them.     In  the  meantime  the 


bacco  and  the  clay  pipe,  for  which  one  string 
is  an  equivalent,  to  such  expensive  articles  as 
accordions,  musical  b<>  !<>r  which  several 

hundred  strings  are  exacted  as  payment  before 
the  fortunate  possessor  can  can)  ofl  his  purchase 
in  triumph,  to  be  examined  and  aamired  by  the 
animated  crowd  on  the  fore  deck.  The  most 
trivial  purchase  is  argued  over  and  discussed,  not 
only  by  the  purchaser,  but  bj  all  his  friends, 
each  of  whom  must  pass  his  opinion  upon  the 
article  before  it  is  finally  accepted.  The  bargain 
having  been  effected,  the  requisite  number  of 
strings  is  handed  from  the  waiting  ranoes  moored 
alongside,  and  counted  into  the  hold  by  one  of 


Weighing  out  Copra  to  the  Steamer. 

trader  has  been  busy  making  his  arrangements. 
The  deck  house  on  the  after  part  of  the  vessel 
has  been  transformed  into  a  rough-and-ready 
bargain  counter.  A  square  window  on  the  fore 
side,  through  which  all  the  trading  is  conducted, 
is  thrown  open,  and  the  most  attractive  goods 
are  displayed,  where  they  may  be  most  easily 
seen  from  without.  Near  the  stern  the  mate 
stands  with  a  loaded  rifle  in  his  hand,  keeping 
vigilant  guard  over  his  employer,  and  watching 
that  none  of  his  customers  take  him  from  the 
rear.  The  crowd  presses  around  the  windows, 
and  trading  commences.  Every  article  has  its 
price  in  strings  of  copra,   from   the  stick  of  to- 


the  native  crew.  This  also  affords  ground  for 
more  excited  haggling  and  chattering  amongst 
the  assembled  bargain  hunters.  The  busy  scene 
continues  all  day,  canoes  darting  to  and  from 
the  ship,  as  fresh  buyers  take  the  place  of  those 
who  have  completed  their  business ;  or  some 
more  excited  native  rushes  ashore  to  get  the 
wherewithal  to  purchase  some  coveted  article 
which  has  caught  his  fancy.  Throughout  it  all, 
the  solitary  watchman  standing  aft  has  been  keep- 
ing a  keen  eye  upon  the  movements  of  all  con- 
cerned, breaking  his  silent  watch  now  and  again 
to  call  back  some  would-be  thief,  who  in  the 
clamour  and  bustle  is  endeavouring  to  sneak 
away  some  roveted  article  without  payment. 
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Having  exhausted  the  business  possibilities  of 
that  place,  the  trader  makes  sail  to  another  dis- 
trict, and  the  same  operation  is  performed,  until 
the  little  vessel  is  filled  to  the  hatches.  A  course 
is  then  shaped  for  his  station,  where  the  vessel 
is  unloaded  into  a  storehouse  ashore,  and  the 
copra  chopped  into  small  pieces,  so  that  it  can 
be  stowed  closely,  to  economise  space  and  freight 
on  the  steamer. 

The  head  station  is  usually  located  at  some 
convenient  anchorage,  where  the  steamers  from 
Sydney  may  lie  in  safety  and  ship  their  produce, 
while  contiguity  to  some  large  village  is  also 
desired,  on  account  of  the  local  trade. 

The  trading  operations  ashore  are  very  similar 
to  those  which  take  place  on  the  schooner,  ex- 
cept that  the  business  dribbles  in  more  leisurely, 
and  is  conducted  with  confidence  and  security 
begotten  of  long  friendship.  Occasionally  a 
partv  of  natives  will  arrive  from  some  distant 
village  for  a  day's  shopping,  and  the  scene  then 
bears  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  an  afternoon 
shopping  party  in  one  of  our  own  towns.  Out- 
side the  tra-1  .  or  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  copra  house,  the  visitors  and  the  local  gossips 
will  congregate  to  chew  betel  nut  and  exoh 
views — the  loral  equivalent  of  "tea  and  scan 
After  a  preliminary  exchange  of  news  they 
will  lounge  into  the  store,  and  languidly  make 
their  purchases,  in  a  style  reminiscent  of  an  after- 
noon scene  in  a   drapery  establishment. 

The  next  stage  brings  us  to  the  steamers  trad- 
ing from  Sydney,  which  form  the  connecting 
links  between  the  Tsland  trader  and  the  mill   in 


Australia.     Until  quite  recently,  this  connection 
was  maintained  by  the  old-fashioned  sailing  ves- 
sel   making    slow    and    irregular   voyages.     Now. 
however,   they   have   been   entirely   displaced 
the  bustling,  unpicturesque,  but  strictly  utilitam 
steamer,   running  to   scheduled   time,   and   cai 
ing  to  those  Arcadian  corners  of  the  world 
of  the  tireless  activity  of  modern  business   lif 
The  writer  was  supercargo  of  the  first  steam* 
trading  with  some  of  the  Western  Pacific  Islands, 
and  remembers  being  told  plaintively  by  a  woi 
tied  trader,  "Life  is  not  worth  living  now,  witl 
all   this  hurry  and  bustle.     Why,   it   is   only   si> 
weeks   since  you   were   here   last,   and   before 
have   time   to   turn    round,    here   you    are   back 
again  !"     The  modem  trading  steamer  is   really' 
a  floating  wholesale  store.     In  her  well-sto 
trade  room,  presided  over  by  an  alert  salesman. 
she  carries   a   stock   of    trade  goods    valued   at 
several  thousands  of  pounds.     There  is  nothing 
picturesque    about  the    transactions,   which 
based  strictly  upon  business  grounds.  The  su] 
caigo,    just    like    a    commercial    traveller   on    his 
country  rounds,  wastes  no  more  time  than  he 
help  before   getting   to   business.         [)ii 
steamer   has   dropped    her   anchor    the    trad- 
expected   aboard,   where   the   supercargo   is   wait- 
ing to  welcome  him.      A   verv  few  miivt 
to   give    him    the   main    incidents   of   the    w< 
happenings.       Business  is  then  proceeded 
and  it  is  decided  whether  the  produce  is  t 
sold  outright  to  thp  steamer,  or  shipped  on 
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signment  to  Australian  agents.  This  point 
settled,  the  steamer's  boats,  which  have  in  the 
meantime  been  lowered,  dash  away  to  the  shore 
in  tow  of  a  fussy  little  launch  to  commence  load- 
ing, followed  by  the  trader,  as  soon  as  he  has 
selected  from  the  trade  room  the  wherewithal  to 
replenish  his  own  stock. 

On  shore  everything  is  in  readiness  to  com- 
mence loading.  As  quickly  as  they  can  be 
passed  over  the  sca.es,  the  bags  of  copra  are 
carried  into  the  boats,  every  available  native 
who  can  be  bribed  or  coaxed  being  employed  to 
expedite  the  work.  As  each  boat  is  loaded  it 
is  towed  off  to  the  steamer,  where,  to  the  rattle 
of  steam  winches  and  the  clamour  of  chains,  it 
is  quickly  hoisted  aboard  and  stowed  in  the 
capacious  holds.  By  the  time  the  last  bag  is 
on  board,  the  goods  from  the  trade  room,  which 
have  in  the  meantime  been  packed  by  the  super- 
cargo's assistant,  are  quickly  passed  over  the 
side  and  landed,  by  the  boats,  on  the  beach. 
While  accounts  are  being  settled  the  anchor  is 
hove  aboard,  and,  with  a  hurried  handshake,  the 
trader  steps  into  his  boat  waiting  alongside,  flags 
are  dipped  in  farewell,  the  steamer  carefully 
picks  her  way  through  the  reefs  to  the  open  sea, 
and  peace  and  quietness  reign  until  her  next 
visit.  This  operation  is  repeated  at  every  sta- 
tion, until  all  hands  look  forward  to  the  home- 
ward run  as  a  welcome  respite  from  their  labours. 


In  conclusion,  a  few  figures  as  to  the  value  of 
the  trade  may  give  some  idea  of  its  importance 
to  Australia.  From  Sydney  alone  there  are  ten 
steamers  constantly  engaged  trading  to  and  from 
the  Islands  for  copra,  whose  total  value  is  pro- 
bably not  far  short  of  ,£200,000.  This,  of 
course,  excludes  such  lines  as  the  Union  Com- 
pany, A.U.S.N  Company,  etc.,  which  are  engaged 
in  the  usual  cargo  and  passenger  services  to  the 
more  civilised  parts  of  the  Pacific.  These  ten 
steamers  may  be  computed  as  spending  from 
,£80,000  to  ^100,000  per  annum  in  maintenance 
and  wages,  all  of  which  is  distributed  within  the 
Commonwealth.  From  the  Customs'  statistics 
we  find  that  the  exports  for  the  year  1903  to  the 
Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific,  exclusive  of  Fiji, 
were  valued  at  ^192,150.  In  the  manufacturing 
processes  here  the  figures  are  just  as  large.  The 
principal  Australian  oil  mill  and  soap  manufac- 
tory represents  a  capital  of  ^600,000  sterling. 
The  hands  employed  in  the  works  number  about 
200,  and  the  annual  wages  bill  amounts  to  nearly 
^20,000  per  annum.  Several  smaller  mills  are 
in  existence  in  the  various  States,  and  the  trade 
is  rapidly  growing  in  extent,  so  that  in  the  very 
near  future  the  copra  industry,  important  as  it 
even  now  is,  may  be  confidently  counted  upon  to 
contribute  still  more  to  the  income  of  our  people. 


Where  the  Copra  is  received  from  the  Ships  and  Stored. 
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THE  LIBERAL  LEADERS:  LORD  SPENCER  AND  SIR  H.  CAMPBELL- 

BANNERMAN. 

"The  following  day  (March  2nd)  he  busied  himself  in  packing  his  papers,  and  working  at  intervals 
on  his  translation  of  Horace.  He  told  me  that  he  had  now  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Queen  might  ask 
him  for  advice  as  to  his  successor.  After  some  talk  he  said  that,  if  asked,  he  should  advise  her  to  send 
for  Lord  Spencer." — "Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,"  Vol.  HI.,  p.  31. 

"The  most  useful  Cabinet  Minister,  who  may  yet  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  is  Mr.  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Ministers  who  know  the  difference  between  a  cavalry  regiment  and  a  pro- 
tected cruiser,  for  interest  in  the  Services  is  not  the  leading  characteristic  of  Liberal  statesmen.  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  is  rich  and  tough  and  capable.  He  is  the  Liberal  VV.  H.  Smith  who  is  much  cleverer 
than  Mr.  VV.  H.  Smith.  He  ought  to  succeed  Mr.  Gladstone  as  leader  of  the  House.  If  Sir  W.  Harcourt's 
eyes  are  not  better  he  probably  will.  If  he  could  be  induced  to  become  a  vegetarian  and  to  read  only  one 
French  novel  a  month  he  might  depose  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  become  famous  in  history  as  the  man 
who  created  the  British  Army." — ik  Review  of  Reviews,"  September  15th,  1892. 


Whenever  the  Dissolution  comes,  Mr.  Bal- 
four's Ministry  will  go.     That  at  least  is 
admitted  by  everyone.  It  is  one  of  the  few  propo- 
sitions in  contemporary  politics  which  command 
universal  assent.     Mr.  Chamberlain  has  publicly 
proclaimed  it.    The  endless  manoeuvres  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four are  excused  because  he  and  all  his  followers 
know  the  fate  that  lies  before  them  when  once 
the  constituencies  are  free  to  give  their  verdict. 
The  only  question  in  debate  is  whether  the  in- 
evitable Lib-Lab.  majority  will  be   over  172    or 
under.     Unless  it  is  over  172  it  may  be  turned 
into   a   minority    by   the   defection    of   the    Irish 
Nationalists.     Some   Irishmen  deem  it   desirable 
that  the  new  Ministry  should  be  in  a  position  to 
dispense   with   Irish   assistance.       Many    English 
Liberals  regard  such  a  position  as  one  of  tempta- 
tion from  which  they  would  fain  see  their  party 
delivered.     But  the  question  will  not  be  decided 
by   the   preferences   of   Irishmen   or   of   Britons. 
The  decisive  word  will  be  spoken  by  the  consti- 
tuencies, and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  if  they 
speak  altogether  as  they  have  been  speaking  for 
the  last  two  years  at  the  by-elections,  the  Union- 
ists will  be  even  fewer  in  number   in  the   next 
House  than  were  the  Liberals  after  the   Khaki 
Election  of  1900. 

THE    TWO    LEADERS. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  be  the  majority  large  or 
small,  the  King  will  have  to  find  new  advisers, 
and  among  these  advisers  the  two  statesmen 
whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article  will 
be  the  most  conspicuous.     The  task  of  forming 


the  new  Cabinet  will  be  placed  in  their  hands. 
Which  one  of  them  will  be  technically  Premier 
is  a  matter  of  comparative  unimportance — es- 
pecially to  the  men  themselves.  For  the  note  of 
both  of  them  is  loyalty.  Either  will  be  willing 
to  make  way  for  the  other.  Either  will  serve 
the  other.  Neither  will  object  to  stand  aside  if 
the  other  could  thereby  constitute  more  easily  a 
more  effective  Cabinet.  That  is  at  least  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for.  The  Liberal  Party 
has  been  plagued  of  late  by  a  pestilent  habit 
of  sulking,  which  finds  expression  in  what  are 
called  resignations,  apparently  because  that 
Christian  virtue  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Lord  Spencer  has  never  resigned,  neither  has 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  Neither  of 
them  has  ever  despaired  of  his  party,  much  less 
have  they  sacrificed  its  interests  to  personal  feel- 
ing. 

Hence  it  is  possible  for  us  to  discuss,  with 
the  utmost  frankness,  the  interesting  question  as 
to  whether  the  next  Administration  will  have  as 
its  Chief,  Lord  Spencer  or  Sir  Henry,  whom  I 
must  henceforth  take  the  liberty  of  describing 
as  "  Sir  Henry  C.-B.'' 

THE    NEXT    GOVERNMENT. 

There  is  some  idea  in  some  quarters  that  the 
next  Ministry  will  have  at  its  head  neither  Lord 
Spencer  nor  Sir  Henry  C.-B.,  but  that  it  will  be 
a  composite  body,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  containing  m  its  ranks  a  large 
contingent  of  Unionist  Free  Traders.  But  there 
is  nothing   to    show   that    Mr.    Chamberlain    has 
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obtained  any  such  a  following  in  the  consti- 
tuencies as  to  lead  the  Liberals  to  believe  that 
they  cannot  beat  the  Ministry  off  their  own  bat. 
They  will  welcome  the  aid  of  the  Free  Trade 
Unionists,  but  they  will  not  buy  it  at  the  price  of 
surrendering  the  chance  of  forming  a  genuine 
Liberal  Administration.  If  they  were  in  extremis, 
they  might  be  forced  to  pay  such  a  price ;  but 
at  present  it  is  the  last  thing  they  are  thinking 
about.  All  the  signs  and  portents  in  the  political 
sky  point  to  a  crushing  defeat  of  the  Ministry. 
That  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  captured  the  party 
to  which  he  belongs,  may  be  admitted.  But  the 
fact  is  its  doom. 

THE    POSITION    OF    LOED    EOSEBERY. 

Hence  we  need  not  discuss  the  possibility  of  a 
Devonshire  Ministry.  Neither  need  we  waste 
time  over  a  hypothetical  Rosebery  Ministry. 
Lord  Rosebery  has  voluntarily  ostracised  himself. 
No  one  could  have  reduced  him  to  the  position 
which  he  has  voluntarily  taken  up.  He  might 
have  been  Prime  Minister  again  if  he  had  cared 
to  retain  the  position  which  all  were  only  too 
willing  to  recognise.  He  chose  otherwise.  It  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Liberals,  not  even  of  the 
Liberal  Leaguers,  that  he  seems  destined  to 
descend  to  the  position  of  a  superior  Mr.  Hors- 
man.  He  is  a  man  of  infinite  wit,  of  consum- 
mate eloquence,  a  genuine  patriotic  impulse,  but 
he  does  not  go  well  in  harness,  and  he  seems 
equally  incapable  of  leading  steadily  or  of  follow- 
ing loyally.  He  was  wretched  exceedingly  during 
his  last  term  of  office,  because  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
rubbed  him  up  the  wrong  way,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  shrinks  from  ever  again  being  Prime 
Minister  until  he  has  a  Cabinet  which  will  follow 
him  blindfold  at  word  of  command.  As  he  can- 
not command  such  obedience,  he  prefers  to  re- 
main outside. 

A  staunch  Radical  M.P.  said  to  me  some  time 
ago,  "  I  am  all  for  having  Lord  Rosebery  as 
Prime  Minister,  rather  than  see  him  at  the 
Foreign  Office  under  Lord  Spencer."  "  Why  ?' 
I  asked.  "  Because,"  was  the  frank  reply,  "  if  he 
consents  to  take  the  Foreign  Office,  he  will  be 
practically  master  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  1 
don't  trust  him  further  than  I  can  throw  him. 
But  if  he  is  Prime  Minister,  he  will  have  to  do  as 
we  tell  him,  and  that  will  be  all  right. ' 


Tn  vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any 
bird,  let  alone  so  wily  and  suspicious  a  bird  as 
Lord  Rosebery. 

THE    DECISION    OF   THE    KING. 

The  selection  of  a  Prime  Minister  belongs  to 
the  King,  and  it  is  confidently  repeated  that  His 
Majesty  has  expressed  a  firm  resolve  to  abide  by 
the  strict  constitutional  precedent.  He  could  if 
he  pleased  send  for  Lord  Rosebery  or  for  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  But  as  this  will  be  his 
first  Cabinet  crisis,  he  will  be  careful  to  walk  in 
the  ancient  paths,  and  to  ignore  all  but  the 
official  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Lords  and 
Commons.  That  is  to  say,  he  will  send  for  Lord 
Spencer  or  for  Sir  Henry  C.-B. — probably  the 
latter.  The  only  question  is  which  one  of  them 
will  be  sent  for  first  The  outgoing  Premier  may 
advise  the  King,  if  the  King  should  ask  for  his 
advice.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  and  even  if  Mr. 
Balfour  were  consulted,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  advice  he  would  give.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
not  even  asked  by  the  Queen  who  should  be  his 
successor,  and  that,  too,  when  there  was  no 
change  of  Ministry.  If  he  had  been  asked  he 
would  have  nominated  Lord  Spencer.  The 
Queen  sent  for  Lord  Rosebery.  The  King  will 
take  his  own  course. 

RESIGN   OR   DISSOLVE? 

The  first  question  that  will  arise  on  the  defeat 
of  the  present  Ministry  is  whether  the  Liberals 
should  consent  to  take  office  before  the  dissolu- 
tion. The  question  is  much  debated  in  the 
Liberal  ranks.  It  is  admitted  that  Mr.  Balfour's 
game  will  be  to  resign  rather  than  to  dissolve. 
If  he  were  to  dissolve  on  defeat  he  would  afford 
the  Opposition  a  great  tactical  advantage.  They 
would  be  freed  from  the  risk  of  dividing  their 
ranks  by  disappointing  the  ambitions  of  sectional 
chiefs,  and  what  is  far  more  important,  they 
would  be  able  to  concentrate  all  their  energies 
upon  the  prosecution  of  the  Administration. 
Ministers  would  be  in  the  dock.  The  Liberals 
would  conduct  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and 
the  constituencies  would  simply  have  to  return 
a  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  Then,  when  the 
country  had  spoken,  a  new  Administration  could 
be  formed  which  would  correspond  to  the  com- 
position of  the  majority. 
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All  this  Mr.  Balfour  knows  as  well  as  any 
man.  Therefore  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  he 
will  not  dissolve  but  resign.  The  Liberals  will 
then  be  placed  between  the  horns  of  a  very  diffi- 
cult dilemma.  If  they  refuse  to  take  office  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  refused  in  1874 — though  without 
Mr.  Disraeli's  excuse — they  will  be  taunted  with 
their  inability  to  form  a  Government.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  undertake  the  task,  they  transfer 
all  the  tactical  advantages  of  the  situation  to 
their  adversaries.  Some  weeks  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  ballot-boxes  are  opened,  and  even  after 
that  period  the  new  Ministers  will  find  them- 
selves put  on  trial.  The  Unionists  will  naturally 
do  a'l  they  can  to  confuse  the  issue,  and  to 
escape  from  the  condemnation  which  the  country 
is  prepared  to  pronounce  upon  their  twelve  years 
of  misrule  by  exaggerating  the  significance  of 
any  petty  mishap  which  may  occur  in  the  first 
days  of  the  new  Ministry.  The  new  Cabinet, 
however  it  may  be  formed,  will  disappoint  some 
people,  and,  what  is  much  more  serious,  it  may 
be  of  an  altogether  different  political  complexion 
to  thatf  of  the  majority  which  will  issue  from  the 
ballot:box.  It  might,  for  instance,  be  predomin- 
antly senile  and  Whig,  while  the.rmajority  might 
be  Radical,  or  vice  versa.  In  either  case  con- 
fusion would  follow. 

THE   LIBERAL   LEAGUEES 

That  Lord  Rosebery  wi'.l  not,  be  sent  for  by 
the  King  in  the  first  instance  may  be  taken  for 
granted.  That  he  will  be  asked  by  whoever  is 
entrusted  with  the  making  of  a  Cabinet  to  accept 
the  highest  office  in  the  Administration  after 
the  Premiership  may  equally  be  assumed  as  be- 
yond dispute.  Neither  is  there  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  Lord  Rosebery's  answer 
will  be.  It  is  universally  expected  that  he  will 
refuse  to  exchange  his  present  position  of  abso- 
lute irresponsible  independence  for  the  slavery 
of  the  Foreign  Office  under  either  Lord  Spencer 
or  Sir  Henry  C.-B.  He  will  profess  the  most 
benevolent  intentions.  But  he  will  be  a  buttress 
supporting  the  new  Administration  from  without, 
he  will  not  be  one  of  the  pillars  upon  which  it 
will  rest.  As  for  his  Leaguers,  they  will  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  will  accept  the  provision  offered 
from  whatsoever  hand  it  comes.  Sir  Henry 
Fowler,  who  is  now  seventy-four,  may  be  solaced 


by  a  peerage.  Mr.  Asquith.  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
and  Mr.  Haldine  will  arrept  office  with  Lord 
Rosebery's  assent  and  consent.  But  they  will  al' 
have  to  serve  either  under  Lord  Spencer  or 
under  Sir  Henry  C.-B.,  and  short  work  should 
be  made  of  any  nonsense  about  shelving  C.-B. 

THE  CASE   FOE  O.-B. 

Which  will  it  be  ?  Mr.  Morley,  on  one  famous 
occasion,  declared  that  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  was  the  man  who  leads  the  Opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  No  one  can  deny  that 
the  general  feeling  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party  is  that  the  Premier  should  sit  in  the  Lower 
Chamber.  The  stalwart  Liberal  dislikes  the 
House  of  Lords,  and,  according  to  his  logic,  the 
Prime  Minister  should  be  leader  of  the  House 
that  represents  the  people ;  he  should  not  be 
boxed  up  in  the  Chamber  that  is  both  an  ana- 
chronism and  an  affront  to  sound  Democratic 
principle.  These  reasons,  which  have  much 
weight  with  many  Liberals,  are  reinforced  in  the 
present  instance  by  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
gratitude  to  Sir  Henry  C.-B.  No  one  has  a  word 
to  say  against  Lord  Spencer.  But  no  one  can 
deny  that  it  was  not  upon  his  shoulders,  but  upon 
those  of  Sir  Henry  C.-B.,  that  the  burden  of 
the  leadership  fell.  Lord  Spencer  did  not,  and 
from  his  position  in  the  House  of  Lords  could 
not,  discharge  the  onerous  duties  which  Sir 
Henry  C.-B.  undertook  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day  fell  upon 
the  commoner,  not  upon  the  peer.  Seldom  has 
any  leader  of  Opposition  been  placed  in  a  more 
trying  position  than  that  which  Sir  Henry  C.-B. 
occupied  since  Lord  Rosebery  flung  away  the 
leadership,  and  by  universal  consent  he  did  his 
very  best,  and  that  with  no  small  measure  of  suc- 
cess, to  keep  his  party  together  and  to  maintain 
a  gallant,  persistent  fight  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing forces  which  confronted  him.  Sir  Henry 
C.-B.  has  stuck  to  his  guns  unflinchingly  all 
through  the  dark  and  dreary  time  from  which  we 
are  now  emerging.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  no 
mean  judge  of  the  qualities  of  a  first-rate  fighting 
man,  always  declares  that  Sir  Henry  C.-B.  is  the 
only  fighting  leader  the  Liberals  possess,  and  in 
Joseph  Chamberlain's  opinion  there  ought  to  be 
no  questioning  C.-B.'s  right  to  the  premiership. 
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\\     IMPERIAL    AS- 

There  is  another  reason  why  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  the  next  Ministry  should  have  Sir 
Henry  C.-B.  at  its  head.  The  mere  fact  that  he 
was  Premier  would  do  more  th;ui  anything  else 
to  avert  th«  loss  of  South  Africa;  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Afrikander  electorate  recognise  in 
him  the  best  friend  and  the  stoutest  champion 
they  possess  among  the  Liberals.  Mr.  Courtney 
was  out  of  Parliament.     Mr.  Morlev  only  emitted 


statesman  who  dared  to  brand  our  actions  with 
their  true  title,  and  as  they  happen  to  be  in  a  per- 
manent and  increasing  majority  in  South  Africa, 
nothing  is  more  to  be  desired  in  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  in  those  regions  than  that  the 
next  Administration  should  be  headed  by  the 
one  Liberal  leader  whom  Afrikanders  know  and 
trust. 

THE  CASE  FOR  LORD  SPENCER. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  very  weighty 
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"C.-B."    at    work. 


an  occasional  speech.  Sir  Henr\  C.-B.,  while 
r  saying  a  word  of  sentimental  sympathy, 
persisted  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  ringing 
in  the  ears  of  the  nation  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Liberalism  in  politics  and  of  humanity  in  war. 
If  he  had  done  nothing  else,  his  famous  saving 
about  "  methods  of  barbarism  "  made  him  a  first- 
class  Im|>erial  asset  in  South  Africa.  The  men, 
and  still  more  the  women,  who  suffered  from 
those   "  methods h   gratefully   remember  the   one 


reasons  in  favour  of  a  Spencer  Premiership.  In 
the  first  case,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  greatest  com- 
moner of  last  century,  believed  that  Lord  Spencer 
ought  to  have  succeeded  him  in  the  Premiership. 
As  against  the  objection  to  a  Premier  sitting  else- 
where than  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
characteristic  ingenuity,  deduced  from  the 
numerical  weakness  of  every  Liberal  Administrar 
tion  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  subtle  argument  in 
favour  of  strengthening  the  Liberal  remnant  in 
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the  Upper  Chamber  by  giving  the  Premiership 
and  as  many  portfolios  as  possible  to  Liberal 
Peers.  Tn  the  third  place,  there  is  a  sound  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  peer  Premier  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  any  man — with  the 
exception  of  such  a  Hercules  as  Mr.  Gladstone — 
to  unite  successfully  the  functions  of  Premier 
and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  a 
Premier  is  to  be  really  the  head  of  his  Cabinet, 
he  needs  more  leisure  than  the  Ministerial  Bench 
in  the  Commons  will  leave  him.  Mr.  Balfour, 
it  is  true,  is  both  Prime  Minister  and  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  no  Liberal 
leader  would  be  allowed  to  shirk  and  shuffle  like 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  without  shirking  and  shuffling 
Mr.  Balfour  could  not  have  survived.  These  are 
general  considerations.  But  they  are  supported 
by  many  potent  arguments  of  a  personal  nature. 
Lord  Spencer  would  offend  nobody.  He  is  a 
persona  grata  at  Court.  The  Liberal  Leaguers 
would  find  it  easier  to  accept  office  under  Lord 
Spencer  than  under  Sir  Henry  C.-B.  The 
"  methods  of  barbarism  "  speech  may  have  made 
its  author  an  invaluable  asset  of  the  Empire  with 
the  majority  of  South  Africans,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  created  the  most  violent  prejudice 
against  Sir  Henry  C.-B.  among  the  advocates 
of  the  war — a  prejudice  which  was  strong  enough 
even  to  lead  so  sane  and  courageous  a  thinker 
as  Mr.  G.  Meredith  to  regard  it  as  too  strong 
to  be  ignored.  Lastly,  Lord  Spencer  is  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  a  good  many  Englishmen  think  that, 
what  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Lord 
Rosebery,  the  Scotch  would  have  no  reason  to 
complain  if  the  Liberals,  for  the  first  time  for 
forty  years,  were  to  prefer  an  Englishman  to  a 
Scot  as  their  Prime  Minister. 

The  arguments  are  fairly  evenly  balanced. 
And  if  it  be  true,  as  is  generally  reported,  that 
Sir  Henry  C.-B.  would  prefer  to  serve  under  Lord 
Spencer,  our  loyalty  to  him  will  make  us  all 
acquiesce  in  his  wish,  even  although  we  might 
have  preferred  to  have  seen  him  in  the  leading 
place. 


I.— LORD  SPENCER. 

If  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  if  the  matter  were 
left  to  Sir  Henry  C.-B.,  Lord  Spencer  would  be 
Premier,  let  us  then  attempt  briefly  to  say  what 
manner  of  man   the   next   Liberal   Premier   may 


be.  Lord  Spencer  is  an  English  gentleman. 
That  term,  used  in  its  best  sense,  is  the  super- 
lative of  eulogy.  But  while  there  are  many 
English  gentlemen  there  is  only  one  Lord 
Spencer. 

AN0SSTB1 . 

He  is  by  character,  by  heredity,  by  training 
and  by  achievement,  marked  out  for  high  posi- 
tion. He  is  the  fifth  Earl  of  a  peerage  created 
in  1765.  The  first  Earl  was  the  grandson  of 
a  still  more  notable  peer,  the  third  Earl  of 
Sunderland.  The  second  Earl  held  high  office 
under  Mr.  Pitt.  But  the  most  famous  of  his  for- 
bears was  Lord  Althorp,  "  honest  Jack  Althorp," 
who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  first 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Reformed 
Parliament.  His  father,  the  fourth  Earl,  was  a 
courtier  rather  than  a  statesman,  and  he  died 
at  a  comparatively  early  age,  after  having  filled 
the  offices  of  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Ste- 
ward. Lord  Althorp,  who  fled  with  delight  from 
the  turbulent  arena  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  congenial  shades  of  Althorp  Park,  was,  like 
his  nephew,  no  orator,  but  in  the  management  of 
men,  in  sound  judgment  and  in  political  "  horse 
sense,"  few  Liberal  leaders  have  stood  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  their  followers.  Everyone 
liked  him,  everyone  trusted  him. 

TITLES    AND    POSSESSIONS. 

He  had  no  enemies  and  excited  no  jealousies, 
and  in  all  these  particulars  the  fifth  Earl  re- 
sembles his  uncle.  Lord  Spencer,  or,  to  give  him 
his  full  title,  J.  Poyntz  Spencer,  fifth  Earl,  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  Privy  Councillor,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
Baron  Spencer,  Viscount  Althorp,  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of  Northamptonshire  since  1872,  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Seal  of  Duke  of  Cornwall  since  1901, 
is  an  English  grandee  of  the  first  rank.  He 
owns  about  27,000  acres  of  land.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  his  town  or  his  country  house — 
Spencer  House  in  St.  James's  Place,  or  Althorp 
Hall  in  Northamptonshire — is  more  famous 
among  the  palaces  of  Britain.  He  married  the 
granddaughter  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
and  since  Lord  Kimberley's  death  he  has  been 
leader  of  the  handful  of  Liberal  peers  who  still 
survive  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  born 
October  27th,  1835,  so  that  he  is  now  nearly  69 
years  of  age.     His  health,  which  was  somewhat 
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ailing  some  years  since,  has  now  been  set  up  by 
visits  to  Nauheim  ;  but  even  when  physically  at 
his  worst,  Lord  Spencer  never  lost  heart,  never 
despaired  of  his  country  or  of  his  party,  and 
he  is  as  ready  to-day  to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
office  as  ever  he  was  in  any  of  the  trying  times 
through  which  he  has  passed. 

CAREER. 

Like   most    of    the    great    Whigs,    he    entered 
public  life  early.    He  was  elected  M.P.  for  South 


1862-7.  In  those  days  he  was  better  known  as 
a  favourite  at  Court — he  received  the  Garter  in 
1865 — and  a  Master  of  the  Hounds  than  as  a 
politician.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  and  one  of  his  first  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  delivered  in  i860  in 
praise  of  rifle  shooting.  These  were  the  days 
when  the  volunteer  movement  was  in  its  infancy. 
It  will  be  interesting  if  the  same  peer  who  pre- 
sided over  its  birth  should,  nearly  half  a  century 
later,  be  fated  to  save  the  popular  force  from 
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Earl    Spencer    in    his    Library. 


Northamptonshire  in  1857.  when  he  had  just 
completed  his  majority.  He  went  through  the 
usual  procession — Harrow,  Cambridge,  House  of 
Commons — and  then  in  the  same  year  that  he  be- 
came M.P.,  the  sudden  death  of  his  father  raised 
him  to  the  peerage.  The  usual  appointments 
came  his  way.  He  was  Groom  of  the  Stole  to 
the  Prince  Consort  from  1859-61,  and  he  held 
the  same  post  under  the  Prince  of  Wales  from 


the  destruction  with  which  it  is  threatened  by 
the  present  Government.  He  was  never  remark- 
able for  eloquence. 

NO   ORATOR. 

His  manner  of  speaking  is  much  worse  than 
his  matter.  Of  this  I  recall  a  curious  illustration. 
Last  autumn  Lord  Spencer  had  addressed  a 
Liberal    gathering    in    the    Hotel    Cecil.      From 
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those  who  were  present  I  heard  that  they  had 
never  listened  to  a  more  dreary  performance ; 
some  went  to  sleep,  and  those  who  remained 
awak  .•  groaned  in  spirit,  and  were  troubled  at 
the  thought  that  this  was  the  style  of  speech 
of  the  coming  Premier.  A  few  days  after  I 
went  down  to  Sheffield  and  heard  Lord  Rose- 
bery  make  one  of  the  brilliant  and  eloquent 
speeches  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  de- 
lights and  tantalises  the  public.  On  driving  away 
from  the  meeting  I  heard,  to  my  no  small  sur- 
prise, from  my  host — a  hospitable  Yorkshireman 
and  sworn  Liberal  Leaguer — a  sigh  of  regret  and 
disappointment.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  Lord  Rosebery's  speech.  There  was 
nothing  in  it.  No  real  hard  fighting  stuff  which 
the  situation  demands.  How  much  better  a 
speech  was  Lord  Spencer's  the  other  day,  that 
had  the  real  go  that  we  need !"  So  great  is  the 
contrast  between  a  speech  as  it  is  heard  and  a 
speech  as  it  is  reported.  If  Lord  Spencer  had 
not  been  translated  so  soon  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  would  probably  have  acquired  a  much 
more  inspiring  style  of  oratory.  But  that  re- 
frigerating chamber  and  political  cemetery  is  not 
a  kindly  nurse  of  oratorical  fervour. 

M.F.H. 

But  if  Lord  Spencer  was  not  a  demagogue  he 
was  a  superb  Master  of  the  Hounds.  And  to  be 
a  great  M.F.H.  it  is  necessary  to  be  the  master 
not  only  of  the  pack  but  of  the  men  who  ride 
after  the  hounds.  When  he  was  only  twenty- 
seven  he  had  won  golden  opinions  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pytchley  Hunt.  If  he  manages  his 
Cabinet  as  well  as  he  managed  the  Hunt,  his 
success  is  assured.  Bailys  Magazine  in  1862, 
after  praising  the  charm  of  his  manners,  and  the 
.zeal  with  which  he  would  go  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  ascertain  reynard's  exact  location,  paid 
this  high  tribute  to  the  future  Premier:  — 

"His  bold  and  energetic  perseverance" — as  we 
learn  from  the  same  source — "  through  trying  cir- 
cumstances of  failing  scent  and  pitiless  storm,  his 
scrupulous  punctuality,  his  unexampled  patience  in 
sport  to  the  very  confines  of  the  evening,  and  above 
all  his  very  courteous  but  very  unmistakable  deter- 
mination to  keep  his  field  in  order,  all  point  to 
Lord  Spencer  as  among  the  very  best  masters  the 
Pytchley  country  has  seen  for  many  a  year." 

IRISH   VICEROY. 

It  was  not  until  1868,  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
came  into  office  with  a  mandate  from  the  country 
to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  that  Lord  Spencer  first 


entered  the  Administration.  He  was  in  1868. 
when  only  thirty-three  years  of  age,  appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  post  which  he  held 
until  1874,  when  the  fall  of  the  Gladstone  Go- 
vernment relegated  Lord  Spencer  to  private  life. 
He  was  noted  as  being  anxious  to  please,  but 
somewhat  nervous  and  embarrassed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  political  functions. 

He  resumed  his  place  as  Master  of  the 
Hounds,  and  busied  himself  for  six  years  with  the 
regular  discharge  of  the  innumerable  unobtrusive 
duties  of  a  county  magnate,  magistrate,  lord-lieu- 
tenant, and  peer  of  the  realm.  After  the  collapse 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  him  a 
place  in  the  new  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  two  years  later  that  the  crisis 
arose  which  enabled  Lord  Spencer  to  prove  that 
he  possessed  the  grit,  the  courage,  and  the  tem- 
per of  a  great  administrator. 

TESTED. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Forster,  followed  by 
the  assassination  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
and  Mr.  Burke,  threw  the  government  of  Ireland 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  Spencer,  who  was  sent 
back  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Dublin  Castle.  How 
splendidly  he  justified  the  confidence  of  his  chief 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Morley  in  his  Life  of 
Mr.  Gladstone :  — 

I  once  asked  an  Irishman  of  consummate  ex- 
perience and  equitable  mind,  with  no  leanings  that 
I  know  of  to  political  nationalism,  whether  the  task 
of  any  later  ruler  of  Ireland  was  comparable  to 
Lord  Spencer's.  "  Assuredly  not,"  he  replied  ;  "  in 
1882  Ireland  seemed  to  be  literally  a  society  on  the 
eve  of  dissolution.  The  Invincibles  still  roved  with 
knives  about  the  streets  of  Dublin.  Discontent  had 
been  stirred  in  the  ranks  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, and  a  dangerous  mutiny  broke  out  in  the 
metropolitan  force.  Over  half  of  the  country  the 
demoralisation  of  every  class,  the  terror,  the  fierce 
hatred,  the  universal  distrust,  had  grown  to  an  in- 
credible pitch.  The  moral  cowardice  of  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  governing  class  was  astounding. 
The  landlords  would  hold  meetings  and  agree  not  to 
go  beyond  a  certain  abatement,  and  then  they 
would  go  individually  and  privately  offer  to  the 
tenant  a  greater  abatement.  Even  the  agents  of 
the  law  and  the  courts  were  shaken  in  their  duty. 
The  power  of  random  arrest  and  detention  under 
the  Coercion  Act  of  1881  had  not  improved  the 
morale  of  magistrates  and  police.  .  .  .  The 
clergy  hardly  stirred  a  finger  to  restrain  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  storm  ;  some  did  their  best  to  raise 
it.  All  that  was  what  Lord  Spencer  had  to  deal 
with ;  the  very  foundations  of  the  social  fabric 
rocking." 
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The  new  Viceroy  attacked  the  formidable  task 
before  him  with  resolution,  minute  assiduity,  and 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  that  steady-eyed  patience 
which  is  the  sovereign  requisite  of  any  man  who. 
whether  with  coercion  or  without,  takes  in  hand 
the  government  of  Ireland. — Morley's  "  Gladstone. 
vol.  3,  p.  70. 

TRIUMPHANT 

Lord  Spencer  was  assailed  with  all  the  fierce 
invectives  whirh  the  Irish  had  accumulated  in 
centuries  of  oppression.  He  was  threatend  with 
assassination,  and  subjected  to  endless  insult. 
But  he  never  lost  his  temper  or  his  nerve.  For 
three  terrible  years  the  Red  Earl  stood  his 
ground,  rallying  round  him  whatever  elements  of 
stability  he  could  find  in  Ireland.  The  storm 
gradually  died  away  into  a  calm.  Mr.  Bright 
declarer!  that  the  courage  and  patience  which  he 
displayed  entitled  him  to  be  remembered  "  as 
one  of  the  most  noble  and  honoured  statesmen 
of  our  time."  "  A  Bayard  sans  fair  et  satis 
reprocht"  was  Lord  Rosebery's  description  of 
Lord  Spencer,  and  its  justice  was  universally  re- 
cognised. 

Not  at  first,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  the  Land 
Leaguers  and  Nationalists.  But  their  tune 
changed  when  the  Red  Earl  decided  to  throw 
in  his  lot  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  question 
of  Home  Rule.  It  was  a  great  service  which 
the  Whig  peer  rendered  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
to  Ireland  that  no  one  else  could  have  rendered, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude  as  long 
as  the  Liberal  party  is  true  to  the  Liberal  faith. 
The  intensity  with  which  he  was  hated  by  the 
Unionists  corresponded  accurately  to  the  fervour 
of  enthusiasm  which  he  roused  among  the 
Liberals. 

AT   THE    ADMIRALTY. 

When,  in  1892,  Mr.  Gladstone  came  back,  be 
sent  Lord  Spencer  to  the  Admiralty.  It  was  a 
good  appointment,  but  it  led  indirectly  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  retirement.  For  Lord  Spencer,  see- 
ing ahead  the  perilous  period  through  which  we 
are  passing,  insisted  upon  strenghtening  the 
Nav  to  enable  it  to  meet  all  emergencies. 

The  Spencer  shipbuilding  programme  was  ap 
proved  by  the  majority  of  his  Cabinet,  but  no- 
thing could  reconcile  Mr.  Gladstone  to  what  ap- 
peared to  him  a  monstrous  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  in  provocative  arma- 
ments.      He    retired,     alleging     as    excuses    the 


failure  of  his  sight  and  hearing.  His  eyes  and 
ears  would  have  been  good  enough  to  carry  on 
with  if  the  Spencer  programme  had  been  with- 
drawn. But  Lord  Spencer  insisted  upon  having 
his  ships  even  if  it  necessitated  the  loss  of  his 
chief.  The  programme  was  insisted  upon,  but 
so  far  was  Mr.  Gladstone  from  resenting  Lord 
Spencers  conduct  that  he  was  much  disappointed 
•in  not  being  afforded  the  opportunitv  of  sub- 
mitting  Lord  Spencer's  name  to  the  Queen  as 
his  successor  in  the  Premiership. 

Lord  Rosebery  became  Premier,  and  Lord 
Spencer  cheerfully  continued  to  serve  at  the  ] 
Admiralty.  After  the  Liberal  debacle,  when  his  | 
colleagues  were  retiring  to  the  right  and  left. 
Lord  Spencer  never  swerved.  The  patrician 
spirit  of  the  old  Whig  was  stirred  within  him  at 
the  petty  personalities  ami  impatient  temper  of 
those  who  so  soon  despaired  of  the  Republic. 
He  remained  at  his  post.  When  Lord  Kimher- 
ley  died  he  was  appointed  his  successor  as 
Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords.  At  that 
post  he  remains  to  this  day,  for  England,  which 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  is  never  dis- 
appointed in  Lord  Spencer. 


II.— SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL  BANNERMAN. 

The  story  goes  that  as  things  are  arranged 
at  present,  if  Sir  Henry  C.-B.  is  not  sent  for  and 
Lord  Spencer  forms  a  Ministry,  Mr.  Asquith 
expects  to  be  promoted  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Commons,  Sir  Henry  being  sent  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Foreign  Office.  In  that  case 
many  more  objections  to  a  Spencer  Premiership 
wi!l  be  audible  than  some  people  think.  Hut 
even  under  such  an  arrangement  Sir  Henry  (  B. 
will  be  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  New  Cabinet.  He  is  one  year  younger  than 
Lord  Spencer.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  Septem- 
ber 7th,  1836.  He  was  originally  only  plain 
Henry  Campbell.  But  when  his  maternal  uncle 
Henry  Bannerman,  of  Hunton  Court,  Kent, 
died,  he  assumed  the  second  name,  little  dr. 
ing  what  trouble  it  would  cause  journalists  in 
the  years  to  come.  There  are  some  who  would 
even  declare  that  the  possession  of  a  double- 
barrelled  hyphenated  name  is  amply  sufficient 
to  disqualify  am  man  from  being  the  head  of  a 
British   Ministrv.      There   is  one  consolation   for 
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such  grumblers.  Like  Lord  Spencer,  the  Liberal 
leader  in  the  Commons  is  without  offspring. 
There  will  be  no  second  hyphenated  baronet  of 
his  name  to  trouble  the  Press.  A  substantial 
fortune  is  said  to  have  come  with  the  second 
surname.  The  baronetcy  did  not  come  till  1895, 
twenty-seven  years  after  he  first  entered  the 
House  of  Commons. 

OUR  W.  H.  SMITH. 
Sir  Henry  C.B.— "  our  W.  H.  Smith,"  but 
much  cleverer  than  W.  H.  Smith — has  led  the 
House  of  Commons  since  February,  1899.  He 
stepped  into  the  breach  when  other  men  deserted 
it,  and  he  has  done  his  duty  manfully  and  well 
under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty.  When  I 
asked  him  years  ago  which  text,  quotation,  or 
proverb  had  stood  him  in  best  stead,  in  the  battle 
of  life,  he  sent  me  the  Pauline  saying :  "  All 
things  are  lawful  unto  me,  but  all  things  are  not 
expedient."  It  was  the  higher  expediency,  how- 
ever, which  asserted  itself  on  the  famous  occa- 
sion when  he  launched  his  famous  barbed  phrase 
about  methods  of  barbarism — a  phrase  which,  al- 
though it  was  abominally  abused  at  the  time  by 
the  men  who  approved  of  the  methods  in  ques- 
tion, shines  out  more  and  more  conspicuously 
against  the  gloom  as  the  one  perfectly  just  and 
absolutely  truthful  word  that  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Liberal  leaders  during  the  whole  of  the  war. 
So  much  has  been  said  in  dispraise  of  this  famous 
remark  that  in  the  interest  of  historical  truth  it 
is  well  to  quote  the  ipsissima  verba. 

A  MEMORABLE   PHRASE. 

The  occasion  was  a  dinner  given  by  the  Na- 
tional Reform  Union  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
to  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Sir  Henry  C.-B.,  on 
June  14th,  1901.  The  policy  of  farm  burning, 
concentration  camps,  and  the  rest  was  in  full 
swing.  The  crucial  question  before  the  party 
was  how  many  of  the  Front  Bench  men  were 
smirched  and  stained  with  the  infamy  of  these 
proceedings.     Sir  Henry  C.-B.  said  :  — 

I  call  upon  my  critics  to  point  to  a  single  Liberal 
anywhere  who  approves  the  policy  which  they  de- 
fend and  admire.  (Loud  cheers.)  For,  gentlemen, 
what  is  fhst  policy?  What  is  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which  in  the  Unionist  Press  is  held  up  for 
our  approbation?  It  is  this— that  now  that  we 
have  got  the  men  we  have  been  fighting  against 
down  we  should  punish  them  as  severely  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  that  we  should  devastate  their  coun- 
try, that  we  should  burn  their  homes— ("Shame!") 
— that  we  should  break  up  the  very  instruments  of 


agriculture  and  destroy  the  machinery  by  which 
food  is  produced  ;  it  is  that  we  should  sweep,  as 
the  Spaniards  did  in  Cuba — how  we  denounced  the 
Spaniards — sweep  the  women  and  children  into 
camps  in  which  they  are  destitute  of  all  the  decen- 
cies and  comforts  and  of  many  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  in  some  of  which  the  death-rate  rises  so 
high  as  430  in  the  thousand.  .  .  .  Yesterday 
I  put  a  question  to  the  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  asking  him  when  an  opportunity  would 
be  afforded  of  furnishing  us  the  information  of 
which  we  are  so  sadly  in  want.  My  request  was 
refused.  Mr.  Balfour  treated  us  to  a  disquisition 
— a  short  disquisition,  as  was  necessary — on  the 
nature  of  the  war.  Now,  there  are  curious  things 
said  about  the  war.  There  is  a  phrase  which 
seems  in  itself  somewhat  self-evident,  which  is  often 
used  to  account  for  a  good  deal — that  "  war  is  war." 
But  when  you  come  to  ask  about  it,  then  you  are 
told  that  the  war  now  going  on  is  not  war. 
(Laughter.)  When  is  a  war  not  a  war?  When  it 
is  carried  on  by  methods  of  barbarism  in  South 
Africa.     (Cheers.) 

ENDORSED    BY    ALL    TRUE    LIBERALS 

After  pointing  out  that  the  whole  future  of 
South  Africa  depends  upon  the  success  with 
which  we  conciliate  the  Boers,  Sir  Henry  asked 
what  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  such 
methods  upon  the  Afrikander  mind. 

Nothing  could  have  been  better  or  more  truly 
said.  When  Sir  Henry  C.-B.  sat  down  Mr. 
Morley  rubbed  it  in  by  declaring  that :  — 

When  I  consider  that  this  gathering  is  representa- 
tive, as  I  believe,  of  all  that  is  best,  truest,  most 
strenuous  in  the  party,  both  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  in  the  country,  I  cannot  for  one  moment 
doubt  that  we  are  not  to-night  in  any  cross-current 
of  Liberalism,  not  in  any  wayward  or  retrograde 
eddy,  but  we  are  in  the  main  stream.  (Cheers.) 
.  .  .  After  listening  to  the  speech  of  my  right 
hon.  friend,  by  whose  side  I  have  fought  many  a 
fierce  battle,  I  cannot  doubt  that  now  we  know 
where  the  Liberal  Opposition  stands.  (Loud  cheers.) 
The  truth  is  slowly  forcing  its  way  into  the  mind 
of  this  country,  against  obstacles  I  think  un- 
paralleled. .  .  .  This  country  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  misrepresentations,  by  delusions,  by 
falsehoods.     (Loud  cheers.) 

THE    VINDICATION    OP    HI8TORY. 

A  hurricane  of  abuse  assailed  the  intrepid 
speaker.  Even  men  like  Sir  E.  Grey  actually 
deemed  it  right  to  certify,  in  terms  which  to-day 
they  must  blush  to  recall,  that  the  war  which — 
so  Mr.  Lyttleton  now  admits — left  the  Republics 
bare  of  everything  but  blockhouses  and  wire  en- 
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tanglements,  was  conducted  with  unparalleled 
humanity — a  cerificate  which  renders  it  difficult 
to  conceive  its  author  as  Colonial  Secretary. 
Lord  George  Hamilton  in  a  rash  moment  ven- 
tured to  attack  Sir  Henry  for  vilifying  our  sol- 
diers. The  response  was  prompt  and  crushing. 
Sir  Henry  wrote:  — 

In  June  last  I  spoke  of  the  war  as  carried  on  by 
"  methods  of  barbarism."  This  referred  to  the  de- 
liberate policy  which  seemed  to  be  entered  upon  of 
burning  houses,  deporting  women  and  children  and 
packing  them  in  camps,  slaughtering  cattle  and 
destroying  stores  and  other  property — these  things 
being  done,  not  to  punish  particular  offenders  nor 
to  meet  some  particular  military  necessity,  bub  as 
part  of  a  great  plan  of  terrorism  and  subjugation. 
What  is  this  but  the  "method"  which  barbarism 
used  before  the  Christian  era,  and  which  is  still 
employed  by  some  peoples  outside  of  the  pale  of 
Christendom  ?  But  in  denouncing  this  policy  as 
unworthy,  and  also  in  the  interest  of  the  future 
safety  of  our  Empire,  grossly  unwise,  I  gave  no 
shadow  of  countenance  to  any  mendacious  stories 
that  may  have  been  invented  attributing  wanton 
cruelties   to   British   troops. 

To  another  correspondent  he  said :  — 

So  far  from  this,  while  condemning  certain 
methods  which  our  soldiers  were  called  upon  to 
employ,  some  of  the  most  objectionable  of  which 
have  been,  under  the  force  of  public  opinion,  aban- 


doned, I  have  always  borne  public  testimony  to 
the  humane  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Army  and  absolved  them  from  all  blame. 

He  blamed  not  the  unfortunate  instruments  of 
the  policy  of  devastation  who  for  the  most  part 
were  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  acts  which  they 
were  ordered  to  do,  but  those  responsible  for  or- 
dering the  use  of  such  methods  of  barbarism. 
This  protest  was  repeated  again  and  again,  with 
splendid  persistence  and  pertinacity. 

CHAKAOTER. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  any  elaborate  de- 
lineation of  Sir  Henry's  character  at  the  fag  end 
of  a  long  article.  He  is  a  shrewd  man  full  of 
bonhomie,  and  possessing  no  small  fund  of  na- 
tural eloquence.  He  does  not  write  articles  or 
books.  He  makes  speeches,  and  uncom- 
monly good  speeches  they  are.  Good-tem- 
pered, genial,  humorous  and  incisive,  he  has 
never  had  justice  done  him.  In  mere  forensic 
tourney  Mr.  Asquith  may  be  his  superior.  But 
there  is  no  blood,  or  heart,  or  soul  in  Mr.  As- 
quith's  speeches.  Cold  himself,  he  never  excites 
a  generous  warmth  of  passion  or  enthusiasm 
among  his  hearers.  Sir  Henry  is  much  more 
human.  If  it  cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he  can 
"  wield  at  will  the  fierce  democracy,"  he  has  un- 
doubtedly a  great  faculty  of  effective  public 
speech,  effective  alike  in  Parliament  and  on  the 
platform. 


PERSONAL    CHRISTIANITY. 

A  CONFIRMATION  ADDRESS  BY    KAISER  WILHELM  II. 

special  translation,  made  ivilh  the  express  approval  of  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  of  an 
address  delivered  to  his  sons,  the  Princes  Augustus  Wilhelm  and  Oscar,  at  a  banquet  at  the  new 
Palace  on  the  day  of  their  Confirmation,  October  ijih,  1903.  Brief  summaries  of  this  remarkable  dis- 
course were  published  at  the  time  in  some  English  papers.  But  this  is  the  first  authentic  translation 
of  the  whole  address  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  British  Empire  or  the  United  States.  (Copy- 
right, 1904.      All  rights  reserved). 


My  Dear  Sons, — At  the  present  time,  in  which 
we  are  about  to  drain  our  glasses  to  your  health 
and  to  express  our  congratulations  that  you  have 
joined  us  in  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  as  men 
who  have  a  fervid  desire  to  work  therein,  I 
should  like,  as  your  father,  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks. This  day,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  is  for  you 
similar  to  the  day  on  which  the  officer  or  the  sol- 
dier takes  the  oath  to  his  colours.  As  Princes 
of  the  Royal  House  you  have  the  privilege  of 
wearing  a  uniform  from  the  tenth  year  of  your 
age.     To  this  I  desire  to  compare  your  christen- 


ing. You  are  selected  as  fighters  for  Christ. 
With  the  present  day  you  have,  so  to  speak, 
come  of  age  in  your  faith.  The  defence  and 
weapon,  as  well  as  the  armour,  which  you  will 
have  to  use,  have  been  taught  you  and  prepared 
for  you  by  a  skilled  hand.  Their  use  in  all  the 
situations  of  life  is  left  to  you  from  now  on.  But 
while  in  this  respect  it  will  be  possible  to  aiso 
further  instruct  you,  finally,  however,  every  one 
must  learn  for  themselves  how  to  use  weapons. 
It  is  also  the  same  with  the  spiritual  ones  which 
are  entrusted  to   him.     I   intentionally   speak   in 
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a  military  sense,  as  I  presume  you  know  the 
beautiful  parable  in  which  the  Chistian  is  com- 
pared to  a  warrior,  in  which  the  weapons  which 
the  Lord  has  placed  at  his  disposal  are  left  to 
his  choice.  You  will  certainly  find  later  on  an 
opportunity  to  use  one  or  the  other  of  those  wea- 
pons ;  and  you  will  surely  carry  out  what  you 
have  this  day  so  nicely  promised  in  your  pledge. 
Your  religious  teacher  has  emphasised — and 
quite  correctly — to  you  the  idea  of  what  is  to 
be  expected  from  you;  that  is,  that  you  must 
become  "  personalities."  This  is  just  the  point 
on  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  depends  for 
a  Christian  in  the  struggle  of  life.  For  there  can 
be.no  doubt  whatever,  when  referring  to  the  per 
son  of  our  Lord,  we  can  say :  He  has  been  the 
•'  most  personal  personality "  (die  personlichste 
Personlichkeit)  that  has  ever  wandered  about  on 
this  earth  among  the  children  of  men. 

In  school  you  have  read  and  heard,  and  you 
will  read  and  hear  in  the  future,  of  many  great 
men,  savants,  statesmen,  kings,  princes,  and  also 
poets.  You  have  read  words  and  sayings  of 
many  of  them,  which  ennobled  you  and  even 
filled  you  with  enthusiasm.  To  be  sure !  Is 
there  a  German  youth  who  would  not  feel  in- 
spired and  enthusiastic  by  songs  such  as  those 
of  our  poet  Koerner?  And  yet  they  are  all  but 
the  words  of  men.  Not  one  of  them  is  to  be 
compared  to  any  single  word  spoken  by  our  Lord. 
And  this  is  said  to  you  so  that  you  will  be  in  a 
position  to  defend  it  as  soon  as  you  find  your- 
selves in  the  struggle  of  life,  and  hear  exchanges 
of  opinion  and  also  exchange  opinions  yourselves 
regarding  religion,  and,  above  all,  regarding  the 
person  of  our  Saviour.  The  word  of  a  man  has 
never  been  able  to  uniformly  inspire  people  of  all 
races  and  of  all  nations  to  attain  the  same  aim, 
to  endeavour  to  be  like  Him,  and  even  to  give 
their  lives  for  Him.  This  miracle  can  only  be 
explained  from  the  fact  that  the  words  He  spoke 
were  the  words  from  the  living  God,  which 
awaken  life,  and  which  remain  alive  even  after 
a  period  of  many  thousands  of  years,  while  the 
words  of  the  savants  are  long  forgotten. 
-  Now,  when  I  look  back  on  my  personal  experi- 
ence, I  can  only  assure  you,  and  your  experience 
will  be  the  same,  that  the  cardinal  and  main 
object  of  human  life,  and  principally  that  of  a 
life  full  of  responsibility  and  activity — this  has 
become  clearer  to  me  from  year  to  year — lies 
solely  and  a' one  in  the  position  we  take  regarding 
our  Lord  and  Saviour.  I  have  called  Him  the 
most  personal  of  personalities,  and  thus  rightly, 
for  it  cannot  be  otherwise  in  human  life ;  and, 
as  happens  with  us  all,  so  it  was  also  with  Him. 
There  have  been  disputes  regarding  opinions  of 
Him  ;  some  were  for  Him  ;  some  were  in  doubt, 
and  many  were  against  Him.  But  about  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  and  the  severest 


foe  and  denier  of  the  Lord  is  but  a  proof  of  the 
fact — the  Lord  is  still  living  at  the  present  time  as- 
a  complete  personality  which  cannot  be  ignored  I 
His  heavenly  form  is  still  walking  about  in  our 
midst,  visible  only  to  our  mental  eye,  and  per- 
ceptible only  to  our  soul;  comforting,  helping, 
strengthening,  but  also  awakening  contradiction 
and  persecution,  and  because  He  cannot  be 
ignored,  every  human  being  is  compelled,  whether 
he  be  aware  of  it  or  not,  to  compare  the  life  he 
leads,  the  office  he  holds,  the  work  he  does,  with 
the  angle  of  vision  in  which  he  stands  towards 
our  Saviour,  and  if  his  work  is  done  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  whether  it  be  agreeable  to  Him,  or 
whether  it  be  to  the  contrary,  his  conscience,  if 
it  be  still  alive,  will  always  thus  direct  him.  In 
fact,  I  firmly  believe  that  many  people  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  inconceivable  in  our  nowadays 
"  modern "  life,  with  its  multifarious  duties  and 
its  many  situations  full  of  responsibility,  that  one 
could  give  such  particular  attention  to  the  per- 
sonality of  our  Saviour,  and  have  so  much  regard 
for  Him  as  there  was  felt  for  Him  in  former 
times. 

Mankind  has  filled  heaven  with  many  beautiful 
figures,  others  than  that  of  our  Lord,  with  pious 
Christians  who  are  called  saints,  and  to  whom  he 
prays  for  help.  But  all  this  is  only  an  incident 
and  vain.  The  only  Helper  and  Redeemer  is 
now,  and  will  always  be,  the  Saviour.  There  is 
only  one  thing  I  can  advise  you  with  all  my  heart, 
regarding  your  future  life  :  toil  and  work  without 
intermission :  this  is  the  essential  part  of  the 
Christian  life ;  it  was  thus  He  lived  before  us ! 
Glance  at  the  Scriptures  and  read  the  parables 
of  our  Saviour.  The  severest  punishment  is  for 
the  one  who  does  nothing,  who  sits  idle,  or  floats 
with  the  stream  and  allows  others  to  do  the 
work,  such  as  in  the  parable  of  the  talents. 
Whatsoever  be  your  passions  or  your  gifts,  every- 
one should  try  to  do  the  best  in  his  power  and 
in  his  province  to  become  a  personality,  to  grow 
into  his  duties,  to  toil  in  them,  and  to  further 
them  in  accordance  with  the  example  of  our 
Saviour.  Above  all,  in  everything  you  commence, 
strive  to  make  it,  if  possible,  of  benefit  to  your 
fellow-men,  for  it  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  to 
rejoice  with  others,  and  where  this  be  not  pos- 
sible, try  to  have  your  work  of  at  least  some  help 
to  your  fellow-men,  as  was  exemplified  in  the  life 
full  of  work  and  the  acts  of  our  Lord.  In  so 
doing,  then  you  will  have  fulfilled  what  is  ex- 
pected from  you.  Then  you  will  become  good 
German  men,  capable  Princes  of  my  house,  who 
who  are  able  to  share  in  the  great  work  left  to 
us  all.  That  you  may  be  fitted  to  carry  out 
such  a  work  to  its  accomplishment  with  blessings, 
and  that  the  help  of  God  and  our  Saviour  be 
with  you  in  this  task,  to  this  we  drain  our  glasses  I 
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Interviews  with   Men   and   Women   of  the   Day  on 

Topics   of  the  Time. 


V.— DR.    HERZL    AND    ZIONISM:    MR.    ZANGWILL. 


"  Whether  Dr.  Herzl's  death  will  prove  a 
serious  blow  to  the  Zionist  cause  and  impede  its 
progress  depends  largely  upon  whether  his 
memory  can  prove  itself  strong  enough  to  form 
a  nucleus  around  which  the  courage  and  energy 
oi  the  Zionists  may  centre,  and  from  which  they 
may  draw  fresh  courage  and  boundless  inspira- 
tion. Dr.  Herzl's  boundless  energy  and  wonder- 
ful personality  cannot  be  easily  replaced  ;  his  im- 
patience was  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the  move- 
ment, and  although  it  may  be  said  that  his  cour- 
age in  setting  the  movement  on  foot  was  largely 
the  courage  of  ignorance  of  the  enormous  nature 
of  the  task,  he  never  lost  courage  nor  could  be 
stopped  by  obstacles."  So  spoke  Mr.  Zangwill  to 
a  representative  of  the  "Review  of  Reviews." 

"  And  is  there  any  natural  leader  to  follow 
him,  or  will  a  committee  be  appointed?" 

"  The  movement  is  not  yet  developed  enough 
to  be  run  by  a  committee;  there  must  be  one 
man  at  the  head,  and  he  must  be  a  magnetic 
force  rather  than  a  mere  good  business  man. 
Suppose  the  Zionists  had  already  possession  of 
Palestine,  then  a  committee  could  do  the  work, 

'but  at  the  present  time  a  single  head  is  needed, 
one  whom  the  world  will  associate  with  the  idea. 
To  my  mind  there  is  no  difficulty  as  to  the 
■choice.  Max  Nordau,  who  was  the  close  friend 
and  fellow-worker  with  Herzl  and  who  shared  his 
plans  more  intimately  than  any  other,  is  the 
natural  leader  to  take  his  place.  He  has  magnet- 
ism, and,  besides,  he  has  an  international  reputa- 
tion that  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
movement." 

"  But  would  it  be  possible  for  Max  Nordau  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  the  Zionist  cause,  and 
would  he  be  prepared  to  abandon  his  present 
•career?" 

"  What  could  be  greater  than  the  creation  of  a 
nation  ?  And  how  much  more  magnificent  a  work 
than  the  taking  of  a  share  in  the  running  of  an 
•existing  state?     I  hold  most  strongly  that  it  is* 

j  imperative  that  the  leader  of  this  movement  should 
be  paid  so  as  to  enable  him  to  devote  all  his 
time  freely  to  the  work.     Not  only  that,  but  he 

. should  have  paid  secretaries  to  assist  him.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Herzl  wore  himself  out  en- 

.-deavouring  to  reconcile  his  own  work  with  that  of 
the  movement.     And  much  was  lost  bv  the  fact 


that  this  necessitated  largely  his  remaining  in 
Vienna.  A  movement  such  as  Zionism  demands 
a  leader  able  to  go  to  and  fro  through  the  coun 
tries  of  the  earth,  not  one  tied  .o  one  p-rticular 
place.  This  necessity  of  expenditure  recalls  the 
curious  fact  that  although  we  have  the  support  of 
so  many  wealthy  men,  not  one  of  them  has  given 
great  sums  of  money  to  the  cause.  It  is  as 
though  the  fear  of  offending  the  nations  of  which 
they  have  become  part  deters  them  from  helping 
on  too  much  the  founding  of  a  nation.  In  other 
words,  they  prefer  to  be  good  British,  good  Ameri- 
cans, etc.,  rather  than  be  good  Zionists." 

"  How  is  the  movement  organised  as  regards 
its  executive?" 

"Around  Dr.  Herzl  there  was  a  sort  of  body- 
guard of  four  men,  known  as  the  Small  Actions 
Committee.  These  men,  who  now  have  the  task 
of  doing  Dr.  Herzl's  work  thrust  upon  them,  must 
not  necessarily  be  considered  the  best  men,  who 
have  been  chosen  from  all  others.  They  are 
rather  the  best  men  who  were  available  owing  to 
local  propinquity  to  Vienna,  which  was  Dr. 
Herzl's  headquarters.  Above  this  small  com- 
mittee is  a  larger  body,  known  as  the  Large  Ac- 
tions Committee,  which  contains  representatives 
from  the  various  countries.  Vital  questions  have 
to  be  decided  by  a  full  Congress,  with  several 
hundreds  of  representatives  sent  by  the  various 
bodies  with  special  instructions.  It  was  this  Con- 
gress which  .discussed  the  question  of  the  grant  of 
land  in  British  East  Africa,  and  decided  that  a 
special  commission  of  investigation  should  be 
sent  out  to  report  upon  the  conditions  there." 

"  What  has  actually  been  done  with  regard  to 
this  proposed  Jewish  State  under  British  Suze- 
rainty ?  There  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that 
the  business  tends  to  hang  fire." 

"  Unfortunately,  very  little  has  been  done  owing 
largely  to  Dr.  Herzl's  illness.  The  Commission 
has  not  been  appointed,  though  since  the  Con- 
gress decided  this  point  the  Small  Actions  Com- 
mittee might  be  accused  of  remissness  in  not 
having  done  so.  I  am  determined  to  do  all  in 
my  power  to  have  the  Commission  sent  out  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  It  is  most  necessary 
that  we  should  know  exactly  what  the  conditions 
are — the  grant  is  as  large  as  Wales — and  what 
people  could  most  usefully  be  employed   there. 
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You  must  not  forget  that  it  is  in  the  pioneer  type 
that  our  race  is  most  deficient — the  whole  force 
of  circumstances  has  forced  the  Jews  to  be  middle- 
men.  Although,  during  the  last  fifty  or  so  years, 
an  agricultural  class  has  sprung  up,  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  establish  workshops,  and  supply  the 
neighbouring  countries  with  goods.  Much  will, 
therefore,  depend  upon  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission.'' 

"  Has  not  this  East  African  Scheme  called 
forth  much  opposition,  even  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Zionists  themselves,  and  is  there  any  chance  of 
the  Congress  refusing  to  sanction  the  carrying  out 
of  the  idea  ?" 

'  There  have  not  been  lacking  those  who  have 
designated  the  scheme  as  treason,  chiefly  because 
British  East  Africa  is  not  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Palestine  geographically.  To  my  mind,  geo- 
graphical nearness  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
question.  As  I  put  it  one  day  to  a  meeting  in 
the  East  End,  '  Which  is  the  nearer  to  New  York, 
a  man  without  a  penny  in  Canada  or  one  with 
ten  pounds  in  London  ?'  East  Africa  is  a  chance 
of  acquiring  power,  of  a  world  demonstration  of 
Jews  possessing  a  country,  and  administering  it 
successfully.  At  present  there  is  ground  for  those 
who  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  Jewish  nation,  but  if 
we  can  govern  ourselves  in  British  East  Africa, 
we  will  be  able  to  do  so  in  Palestine.  But  there 
are  many  who  take  up  the  attitude  of  the  Russian 
leaders,  who  said  at  the  Congress,  '  We  were 
sent  to  talk  of  Zion,  and  you  ask  us  to  go  back 
and  talk  of  British  East  Africa ;  our  people  will 
not  listen.'  But  when  they  did  go  back,  the 
Russian  Jews  knew  all  about  it,  and  were  most 
keen  to  go.  Then  the  leaders  said  that  they 
were  too  ignorant  and  anxious  to  fill  their  pockets 


for  their  opinions  to  count.  But  there  is  no- 
doubt  that  there  would  be  much  discussion  and 
opposition  to  be  overcome  in  the  Congress  before 
the  matter  can  be  finally  settled." 

"  And  who  would  form  the  population  of  this 
experimental  State — would  you  draw  people  from 
all  classes?" 

"  We  expect  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  pre- 
sent floating  Jewish  population  would  be  diverted 
there,  which  would  at  once  relieve  much  of  the 
difficulties  of  alien  immigration  in  the  various 
countries.  At  first  the  population  would  be  prin- 
cipally drawn  from  these  people.  It  is,  of  course, 
absurd  to  imagine,  as  some  people  seem  to  do, 
that  all  the  Jews  in  the  world  would  flock  back  to 
Palestine  were  it  possible.  It  would  be  as  rea- 
sonable to  ask  that  all  Englishmen  should  live 
in  England." 

"  And  do  you  regard  the  future  with  confidence, 
seeing  already  signs  of  success  ?" 

"  The  movement  is  the  greatest  task  ever  set 
to  any  race.  The  renascence  of  the  Japanese 
nation  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done,  but 
just  consider  the  differences  in  the  two  cases.  In 
Japan  the  people  had  been  held  together  in  one 
country  for  over  two  thousand  years,  and  had  de- 
veloped so  great  a  love  of  that  country  as  to  make 
all  things  possible  to  them.  The  Jews,  on  the 
contrary,  have  been  forced  to  be  without  a 
country  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  have 
been  forced  to  become  part  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  greatest  link  between  all  the 
scattered  sections  of  the  Jewish  race  is  the  reli- 
gious one  and  the  power  of  mental  attainment. 
It  is,  however,  a  colossal  task  to  look  forward  to ; 
but  because  a  task  is  colossal  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  impossible." 


VII.-THE    LICENSING    QUESTION:  VISCOUNT  PEEL. 


A  Speaker  seldom  becomes  a  power  in  politics 
after  leaving  the  Chair.  Lord  Peel  is  an  ex- 
ctptior*.  The  canonisation  of  the  Speaker's 
Chair  has  not  precluded  him  from  taking  an 
active  and  even  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion 
of  one  of  the  burning  political  questions  of  our 
day.  It  was  his  Report  on  the  Licensing  Ques- 
tion—minority report  though  it  was — which 
focussed  the  forces  of  the  Temperance  Reformers 
and  led  indirectly  to  the  introduction  of  the  pre- 
sent Licensing  Bill.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
public  man  of  greater  authority  on  this  particular 
question  than  Lord  Peel,  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  following  brief 
report  of  a  long  conversation  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  have  with  the  author  of  the  minority 
report  last  month:  — 


"  I  prefer  the  status  quo,"  said  Lord  Peel — "  I 
much  prefer  the  status  quo.  The  Licensing  Bill, 
as  it  stands,  seems  to  me  a  thoroughly  retrograde 
measure,  unlikely  to  be  satisfactorily  amended, 
and  therefore  I  should  prefer  to  see  it  thrown 
out  on  the  second  reading." 

"  Briefly,  what  is  your  objection  to  the  Bill  ?" 
"  That  it  not  only  does  not  do  what  all  Tem- 
perance reformers  wished  to  see  done,  but  in- 
stead of  doing  that  it  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
do  anything  whatever  in  that  direction.  Instead 
of  facilitating  a  great  reduction  of  the  100,000 
licences  now  existing,  which  everyone  has  hitherto 
regarded  as  indispensably  necessary,  it  places  sta- 
tutory and  financial  obstacles  in  the  way.  It  im- 
pairs the  discretion  which  the  magistrates  have 
exercised   hitherto   with   the   utmost   moderation, 
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and  it  gives  statutory  title  to  an  interest  hitherto 
non-existent." 

"  I  suppose,  when  the  Liberals  come  in,  they 
can  repeal  it  and  restore  the  status  quo." 

"  If  they  come  in  soon  enough,"  he  replied. 
"  But  if  the  General  Election  is  postponed  for  a 
couple  of  years,  you  will  find  that  it  will  not  be 
so  easy.  It  is  so  drawn  as  to  create  a  perfect 
network  of  financial  interests  when  once  it  is  put 
in  operation.  But  if  the  Ministry  goes  out  in  a 
year,  a  new  Parliament  would  probably  find  it 
comparatively  easy  to  repeal  the  law. 

"  In  what  direction  do  you  think  the  new 
Parliament  should  move?" 

"  In  the  first  instance,  to  restore  the  status  quo, 
as  it  was  before  the  present  Bill  was  introduced. 
Then,  I  think  public  opinion  is  crystalising  in 
favour  of  a  considerable  reduction  of  licences, 
facilitated  by  a  moderate  measure  of  compensa- 
tion rigidly  confined  within  a  time  limit  of,  say, 
seven  years.  The  objection  to  a  time  limit  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  acceptance  of  the  principle 
in  relation  to  new  licences.  I  think  the  time 
limit  should  be  made  universal,  and  apply  to  all 
licences.  After  the  expiry  of  seven  years,  the 
licensing  authority  could  deal  with  licences  with 
a  free  hand." 

"  But  will  the  licensing  authority  do  any  such 
thing?" 

"  That  is  precisely  where  the  crux  comes  in. 
The  reluctance  of  the  licensing  authority,  no 
matter  how  you  constitute  it,  to  take  away  any 
existing  licence  without  the  clearest  possible 
proof  of  misbehaviour,  is  the  great,  the  almost 
insuperable,  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  immediate 
reduction  of  the  number  of  licensed  houses. 
Without  the  anaesthetic  of  some  compensation, 
magistrates  and  neighbours  will  shrink  from  exe- 
cuting so  painful  an  operation.     Nor  do  I  think 


that  the  local  voting  majority  under  any  system 
of  Local  Option  that  can  be  devised  would  be 
much  more  ruthless  than  the  magistrates." 

"  Would  you  not  limit  this  interdict  by  the 
proviso  that  if  any  new  licences  were  issued  they 
should  be  issued  only  to  the  Public  Trust  Com- 
pany ?" 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  make 
it  obligatory.  I  should  leave  it  optional  so  far 
as  the  renewal  of  existing  licences  is  concerned." 

"  Could  not  something  be  done  by  adopting 
the  High  Licence  system?" 

"  Possibly.  Parliament  can  always  increase 
taxation.  It  might  not  be  difficult  to  raise  the 
cost  of  a  licence  to  such  a  figure  as  to  make  the 
brewers — who  own  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
licensed  houses — reduce  their  number." 

"  A  sale  of  licences  to  the  highest  bidder  for 
varying  terms  of  years,  or  a  system  of  high 
licences  far  beyond  the  present  scale,  and  which 
the  trade  can  well  bear,  would  terminate  the 
present  system  of  giving  away  State-created 
monopolies  to  private  persons,  and  would  sever 
the  idea  of  compensation  from  all  association 
with  licences." 

Lord  Peel's  conclusions  may  be  thus  sum- 
marised. (1)  Repeal  the  Licensing  Act.  (2) 
Lay  down  a  statutory  ideal  of,  say,  one  licensed 
house  to  from  500  to  700  of  the  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  area  over  which  it  is  scattered. 
(3)  Compensation  on  refusing  to  renew  licences 
to  be  levied  on  the  trade,  and  to  be  limited  to, 
say,  seven  years,  after  which  no  vested  interest 
will  be  recognised.  (4)  Permission  given  to  licens- 
ing authorities  to  transfer  licences  after  seven 
years  to  the  Public  Trust  Company.  (5)  All 
licences  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  with 
option  for  various  terms  of  years,  or  leases 
granted  for  a  period  of,  say,  seven  years. 


VII.— THE   WOMAN'S    PARLIAMENT    IN  BERLIN:    THE  COUNTESS 

OF    ABERDEEN. 


"  You  want  me  to  tell  you  about  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women,"  said  its  newly-elected 
president,  when  I  called  upon  her  at  her  town 
residence,  58  Grosvenor  Street,  W.,  "  but  there 
are  two  difficulties  in  the  way.  I  don't  know 
where  to  begin,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  should 
never  know  when  to  stop." 

"  Better  begin  at  the  end,"  I  suggested.  "  I 
only  want  to  know  net  results.  The  Congress 
was  a  success?" 

"  Success  is  hardly  the  word  for  it,"  replied 
Lady  Aberdeen ;  "  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  it  in  my  life.     The  German  women  simply 


astounded  us.  Talk  about  organisation!  The 
German  Army  headquarters  staff  has  not  mono- 
polised all  the  organising  capacity  of  Germany. 
From  first  to  last  everything  about  the  Council, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  went  like  clock- 
work. The  German  Hausfrau  showed  that  she 
could  organise  a  great  International  Council  as 
skilfully  as  she  can  govern  her  household.  After 
all,  as  Frau  Strell  remarked,  it  is  only  the  appli- 
cation to  public  business  of  capacity  trained  and 
disciplined  in  the  home.  These  German  women 
were  simply  splendid.  There  was  not  a  hitch 
anywhere.    Whether  it  was  a  public  meeting,  or  a 
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private  party,  they  seemed  to  have  foreseen  every- 
thing, arranged  for  everything.  We  were  all  made 
to  feel  at  home  from  the  first  day,  and  when  we 
broke  up  we  separated,  and  it  was  like  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  happy  household.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it  in  my  life." 

"  Good  news,  indeed,"  I  said.  "  We  have 
heard  something  about  it.  The  Mayor  of  Berlin 
declared  that  the  Council  had  been  a  revelation 
to  him  of  the  capacity  of  women.'  To  you  it 
seems  to  have  been  an  inspiration," 

"  An  inspiration.  Yes,  and  an  immense  en- 
couragement. Progress,  progress  all  along  the 
line.  Think  of  it.  Nineteen  national  councils  re- 
presented— including  the  French,  who  came  in 
all  the  panoply  of  official  representatives,  in  the 
German  capital.  Hundreds  of  leading  women 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  discussing  seriously  all 
manner  of  questions  relating  to  the  position  of 
women,  and  every  meeting  a  success — a  success 
from  every  point  of  view.  We  had  the  right 
kind  of  women  there,  from  the  veteran  Miss 
Anthony,  who  is  eighty-four,  down  to  the  young 
Dutch  lady  barrister,  Miss  van  Dorp,  and 
Fraulein  Baumer,  who  won  her  degree  in  Berlin 
University  last  week  before  the  Council  met. 
The  speeches  were,  bright,  brief,  and  to  the  point. 
The  meetings  were  admirably  managed,  and  our 
only  difficulty  was  that  there  were  always  more 
ile  who  wanted  to  be  present  than  we  could 
find  standing-room  for  in  the  largest  halls  in 
Berlin.  Think  of  it.  Great  halls  packed  to  over- 
flowing every  morning  and  every  night,  and 
enough  people  outside  to  fill  them  over  again." 

"  And  the  afternoons  ?" 

*'  Oh,  the  afternoons  were  set  apart  for  social 
meetings.  These  social  functions,  in  which  every- 
body from  everywhere  met  everybody  from  some- 
where else,  were  a  miracle  of  good  management. 
At  first  we  were  a  little  appalled,  but  afterwards 
quite  charmed  by  the  informal  habit  of  speech- 
making  which  was  the  universal  rule  both  after 
and  during  meals.  The  social  outings  were  also 
most  admirably  planned,  The  Empress  was  gra- 
dousnesi  itself  when  she  received  the  Executive, 
and  the  Chancellors  garden  party  was  one  of 
those  delightful  reunions  that  can  never  be  for- 
gotten." 

\nd  the  work  done?" 


"  The  scope  of  the  Council  was  immensely  ex- 
tended. Five  years  ago  our  only  declared  poli- 
tical object  was  the  promotion  of  peace  and  arbi- 
tration. To  that  we  have  this  year  added 
Woman's  Suffrage !" 

"What,"  I  exclaimed,  "in  Germany?" 

"  Yes,  in  Germany  and  all  the  other  countries 
represented.  We  were  quite  unanimous  about 
that.  The  German  women  were  abreast  of  all 
'.he  others  on  that  subject.  And  we  also  decided 
to  take  up  the  question  of  the  suppression  of  the 
White  Slave  trade,  of  which  women  are  the  sole 
victims.'1 

"  And  you  are  president  again  ?" 

"  Yes,  sorely  against  my  will.  I  longed  for 
nothing  so  much  as  to  see  Fraulein  Helene  Lange, 
the  able  editress  of  Die  Frau — a  splendid  woman, 
of  the  very  first  order — installed  as  president. 
But  we  could  only  induce  her  to  undertake  the 
duty  for  three  months,  and  when  it  came  to  the 
voting,  all  the  Councils,  European  and  British, 
voted  me  in  by  direct  vote,  the  Americans  accept- 
ing me  afterwards  as  the  choice  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council." 

"  And  the  other  officials  ?" 

"  All  British,  from  which  I  think  we  may  at 
least  deduce  the  conclusion  that  the  anti-British 
feeling  which  found  such  vigorous  expression  of 
late  years  on  the  Continent  has  not  gone  very 
deep.  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon,  D.Sc,  was  elected 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  Sanford,  the  wife  of  Senator 
Sanford,  of  Canada,  was  chosen  as  treasurer.  Our 
vice-presidents  are:  Frau  Marie  Strell,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  German  National  Council,  who  man- 
aged everything  very  well ;  Frau  Hiertz  Retzius, 
of  Sweden,  Madame  Siegfried,  of  France,  and 
Miss  Kramers,  of  Holland." 

"  When  will  the  Council  meet  again  ?" 

"  In  1909.  Before  then,  however,  I  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  various  national 
councils  in  their  own  countries.  At  any  rate,  I 
hope  so." 

But  perhaps  the  president  of  the  International 
Council  may,  long  before  the  four  years  are  over, 
be  wanted  elsewhere  by  her  country,  which  has 
more  need  perhaps  of  Lady  Aberdeen  than  have 
even  the  Women's  National  Counci!s  of  the 
world. 
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lO  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us."—  Burns. 


Punch,  London.]  [Reproduced  by  permission. 

The  Anolo-Saxon  Raoe, 

(Harvard  and  Yale  meet  Oxford  and  Cambridge.) 

Britannia  :  "  Really,  my  dear,  this  is  the  simplest  way  of  settling 
differences." 

Columiua  :  "Why,  certainly— if  we  had  any.  ' 


The  war  no  longer  monopolises  the  whole  of  the 
caricaturists'  time,  as  has  been  the  case  during  the 
last  few  months.  The  changes  have  pretty  well 
been  rung  on  all  the  different  methods  of  depicting 
the  struggle  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  political  cari- 
caturists are  turning  their  attention  to  subjects 
nearer  home.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  war  cartoons  have 
been  very  frequent,  very  impartial  and  very  clever. 
The  selection  of  Presidential  candidates  and  the 
coining  Presidential  election  are  now  practically  the 
on'y  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  U.S.A. 

I  reproduce  a  cartoon  by  permission  of  Punch 
dealing  with  the  Anglo-American  athletic  contest, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  easily  won  by  American 
athletes.  It  gives  utterance  to  a  sentiment  which  is 
practically  universal  in  the  two  countries,  even  if 
the  facts  do  not  absolutely  bear  it  out  as  yet. 


From  the  Buloic  S umber  of  Lustige  Blatter,  No.  27.] 

Von  Butow  and  the  Women's  Congress. 

Bulow  :  "  If  I  righily  understand  it,  you  wish  the  Empire  never  more 

to  be  governed  by  men.     But  that  is  too  often  the  case  already." 


Jugend.] 


Sunrise  in  Finland. 


Our  Day.] 
The  Whole  Thing  in  a  Nutshell. 
"  Hello,  you  get  off  that !" 
"  What  for? B 
"  I  want  it  myself.  'See  '." 
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Kladderadatsck.]  [Berlin 

The  Oraze  for  Athletics. 
A  rare  mosaic,  recently  unearthed,  which  Is  understood  to  indicate 
that  in  the  distribution  of  prizes  by  the  State  the  sportsmen  get  every- 
thing,  the  politicians  nought. 


BM^ 

Jr5 

^^^^^ 

u*.  f^y 

The  great  success  of  the  Women's  Conference  at 
Berlin,  about  which  there  is  an  interview  with 
Lady  Aberdeen  on  another  page,  inspires  one 
paper — Lustig -Blatter — to  picture  Count  vonBulow, 
the  German  Chancellor,  as  deploring  the  influence 
of  women  in  the  direction  of  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  State.  The  recent  assassinations  of 
General  Bobrikoff  and  M.  de  J*lehve  give  added 
significance  to  the  clever  cartoon  of  the  German 
paper,  Jugend,  entitled  "  Sunrise  in  Finland." 
Kladderadatsch,  the  German  Punch,  has  a  very 
risky  cartoon  upon  the  craze  for  athletics  in 
Germany  under  the  guidance  of  the  Emperor.  If 
the  Emperor  had  been  included  in  the  cartoon,  the 
editor  would  have  been  incarcerated  for  lese 
majeste,  but  that  danger  the  cartoonist  has  over- 
come by  making  the  cartoon  in  the  form  of  an 
incomplete  mosaic,  in  which  a  figure,  presumably 
that  of  the  Emperor,  lacks  its  head. 


/>  Greiotl 


The  Temptation  of  St.  Emlle  Oombei. 


[Par 


Lite.)  [New   York- 

A  General  Idea  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  World. 

I  reproduce  a  cartoon  from  the  Comrade  of  New 
York,  showing  the  Capitalist  view  of  Socialism,  and 
also  a  cartoon  from  the  Chicago  Socialist,  showing 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  These  cartoons  may 
well  have  been  inspired  by  the  appalling  struggle 
which  has  taken  place  in  Chicago  between  the  em- 
ployers and  the  employes  in  the  meat  trade.  Life 
has  a  clever  cartoon  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
shadow  of  the  eagle  being  made  to  correspond  with 
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Chicago  Socialitt] 

A  Socialist  Dream  of  the  Future 


The  Comrade  ] 


[New  York. 


If.  y.  American.] 

A  Commentary  on  the  Burning  of  the  "General  Slooum." 

"  Death  is  the  wooden  boat's  captain." 


The  Flag  of  Capitalism  in  Colorado  as  represented  by  tha 
Socialists. 

South  America.  Another  American  cartoon,  which 
is  deeply  significant,  is  that  published  in  the  New 
York  American  just  after  the  ghastly  disaster  of 
the  "  General  Slocum." 

Le  Grelot,  a  Paris  newspaper,  whose  cartoons  are 
more  noted  for  their  lurid  colours  than  for  their 
draughtsmanship,  publishes  a  little  cartoon,  showing 
the  temptation  of  the  French  Prime  Minister  by  the 
different  Catholic  Orders  who  are  being  turned  out 
of  France.  This  situation  arose  from  the  recent 
case  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  announced  that 
he  had  refused  to  be  bribed  in  this  way. 

I  reproduce  two  cartoons  from  the  South  African 
Review.  One  of  them  represents  the  policy  of  the 
Progressive  Party  at  the  Cape — viz.,  reconciliation 
between  the  two  sections  of  Afrikanderdom — the 
Dutch  and  the  British.  The  other  shows  the 
Colonial  view  of  the  War  Office,  a  view  which  is  by 
no  means  a  Colonial  monopoly.  The  present  rate 
war  between  the  different  transatlantic  steamship 
lines,  by  which  steerage  rates  have  been  reduced 
first  to  £2  and  now  to  30s.,  is  made  the  subject  of 
a  smart  cartoon  in  Jugend.  The  Cunard  and  the 
Hamburg-American  lines  are  the  two  principal  com- 
batants. 

The  Hindi  Punch,  which  generally  contains  some 
clever  cartoons,  has  one,  which  T  reproduce,  show- 
ing the  effect  upon  Turkey  of  the  Russian  misfor- 
tunes in  the  Far  East.  A  powerful  Russia  means 
a  Turkey  more  or  less  amenable  to  the  wishes  of 
the  European  Concert.     A  weak  Russia  is  Turkey's- 
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Hintti  I'imeh. 


The  Big  Bomb 


Mr.  World:  "Don't.  Master  Germany,  don't  I  Leave  It  atone,  I 
say.     It  may  not  be  so  formidable  after  all  as  tt  looks." 

[Germany  is  playing  the  rote  of  a  great  agitator  in  creating  scares 
about  the  Yellow  Peril  in  Europe,  and  frightening  the  whole  Christian 
world.  It  is  exciting  it  with  exaggerated  pictures  of  the  effect  the 
comoincd  powers  of  Ohina  and  Japan  might  hereafter  create  if  an 
Asiatic  Power  like  Japan  were  allowed  to  crush  a  Christian  Power  like 
I 


opportunity.  The  Hindi  Punch  has  another  car- 
toon which  shows  the  Emperor  William  trying  to 
light  the  big  bomb  of  the  Chinese  Peril.  The 
Indian  artist  evidently  thinks  it  probable  that  as 
Russia   has   not   proved   so   formidable   as    was    ex- 


pected,   the   Chinese    Peril    may    also    prove    to    be 
much   exaggerated. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  has  been  running  a  series  of 
sketches,   showing  what  leading   politicians   have  on 


MR.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


MR.  HENRY  CHAPLIN, 


MR.  JESSK  COLLIN(.S. 


JOHN   Ul'LL. 


Daily  Chronicle]  [London. 

What's  on  their  Minds? 


imsiw- 


,.~V>  .Tt  " 


■rpf^rTWnra, 


The  Rate  War  on  the  Atlantic  Ferry. 
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South  African  Reciew  ] 

The  Policy  of  the  Prooressive  Party  at  the  Cape. 


their  minds.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  depicted  as  anxiously 
considering  how  to  revive  the  Fiscal  fuss.  Mr. 
Henry  Chaplin,  who  has  distinguished  himself  by 
his  ardent  advocacy  of  Protection,  is  shown  thinking 


nl  B"v>i<i. f»,r«,   «.»nr5  r.  •,,„,!,  r. 


[Itetc  York. 


President  Roosevelt  is  represented  as  leaping  from  his  first  to 
his  second  term. 


^r-      .:T--^.-i  —  . 


South  African  Rerietc  J 

A  Oolonial  View  of  the  War  Office. 


Hindi  I'unch  | 

Turkey  Jubilant  over  the  Misfortunes  of  the 
Russian  Bear. 
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of  the  good  old  times  of  high-priced  wheat.  Mr. 
Jesse  Collins,  who  has  followed  and  stuck  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  through  thick  and  thin,  is  shown  ador- 
ing his  saint  ;  while  John  Bull's  thoughts,  as  shown, 
are  hardly  pleasant.  "F.C.G.'s  cartoons  in  the 
Westminster  are  as  clever  as  ever,  and  a  selection 
<»f  them  will  be  found  in  the  History  of  the  Month. 
They  give  a  complete  history  of  the  political  hap- 
penings in  London  during  July. 

The  Federal  Situation  has  naturally  received  a  good 
deal  of  attention  from  the  pencils  of  Australian  car- 
toonists. I  reproduce  two  from  Punch,  one  showing 
an  "  inequality "  in  the  Reid-McLean  administration, 
the  other  relating  to  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
Protectionist  corner,  which  has  now  allied  itself  with 
the  Labour  Party.  "  Hop  "  has  a  clever  cartoon  in  the 
Bulletin,   showing  how  matters  stand  in  West  Aus- 


M'B«nr  hhi,  c^id  Itje  awctfurtj  of  0' f?ei<i  ori 

(lifers  fe  b«  r«rr\oftd  jrotf]  f1elpo«/rn^ 
,    hovdiws"—  *HioMy  iml>rofcer  fl^f 
\t©  ridicule"      //. 


Tfie     {fnprti    lfej 


litilUtin\ 


Marking  Time. 


Bulletin] 


[Sydney 


Premier  Daglish  of  Westralia — almost  the  richest  gold  State  on  earth 
and  with,  in  proportion  to  population,  the  second  richest  land 
revenue  on  earth — says  that  loans  being  unprocurable  in  London 
just  now  he  is  going  to  "mark  time,"  both  as  regards  public  works 
and  general  legislation,  till  Oohen  will  advance  some  more  money. 
He  holds  that  the  Australian  is  such  an  unprecedentedly  poor 
creature  that  even  when  he  has  the  second  richest  goldfield  on 
earth,  he  can't  possibly  pay  for  hit  own  culvert.  Premier  Daglish 
also  says  that  he  is  going  to  '•  keep  a  firm  hand  on  the  reins  "  while 
the  horse  marks  time  outside  the  closed  pawnshop. 


tralia.  The  depiction  of  the  marking-time  process  is 
excellent.  A  good  deal  of  comment  has  been  evoked 
by  the  caricatures  of  Mr.  Reid  which  certain  enter- 
prising firms  have  introduced  into  their  posters. 
These  have  been  suppressed  at  the  railway  stations, 
l>ut  are  still  to  be  seen  at  other  hoardings.  Some 
years  ago  the  question  of  legitimate  caricature  was 
raised  in  America,  and  many  of  the  papers  published 
cartoons  in  which  the  features  were  merely  indicated 
by  a  query  (?).  Vincent,  in  the  Bulletin,  has  gone 
still  further  in  the  attempt  to  conform  to  the  pos- 
sible requirements  of  a  mythical  censor.  The  New 
Sebridci  Question  inspires  "Hop"  with  a  clever  car- 
toon on  the  Australian  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  de- 
feat of  the  British  Rugby  football  team  in  New 
Zealand  has  been  made  the  subject  of  many  con- 
gratulatory cartoons.  I  reproduce  one  from  the  Free 
Lance. 
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Punch  ] 


[  Melbourn- 


The  Top  Dog. 

Mr.  Isaacs  :  '•  Who  says  when  two  men  ride  a  neddy  one  must 
ride  behind  ?     What's  the  matter  with  riding  on  top  ? ' 


J'ui.ch.} 


Bulletin.] 

Australia  Starts  a  Monroe  Doctrine. 
L.B.M.:  "  Well, Sam, old  cock.  I  reckon  I'm  going  to  start  a  Monroe 
Doctrine  of  my  own.    What  do  you  think  ? " 

Uncle  Sam  :  "Sonny,  I  calculate  you'd  better  wait  awhile  and  let 
your  feet  grow,  and  try  and  redooce  that  there  swelling  of  yer 
head." 


Free  L<mce.] 


Equal  in  All  Things. 


Exit  the  British  Footballer, 


Mr  McLe\n  :  "Equal  in  all  things  you  said,  George,  but  it 
strikes  me  w  e're  not  standing  fair." 


New  Zkalakd  :  "  Ever  heard  that  yarn  about  the  child  being  father 
_  of  the  man,  John  V 
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BRITAIN'S    WORK    IN    INDIA. 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  LORD  CURZON. 


"  Let  another  praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own 
mouth  '  is  a  good  adage.  But  sometimes  a  man 
may  praise  his  own  work  and  be  listened  to, 
although  always  with  a  certain  amount  of  dis 
count.  When  Lord  Curzon  was  presented,  on 
July  20th,  with  the  freedom  of  the  City  at  the 
Guildhall,  he  seized  the  occasion  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  pronouncing  an  eloquent  eulogy  upon 
the  work  of  Great  Britain  in  India,  which  is,  at 
least,  pleasanter  reading  than  the  descriptions 
which  Mr.  Digby  gives  us  of  the  results  of  British 
rule  in  Hindoostan. 

Without  venturing  here  to  weigh  in  the  balance 
of  a  critical  judgment  the  amount  of  truth  con- 
tained in  the  Viceroy's  laudation  of  British  rule 
in  general,  and  of  Lord  Curzon's  policy  in  par- 
ticular, it  may  help  to  cheer  up  John  Bull  to  read 
what  can  be  said  by  an  eloquent  and  enthusiastic 
administrator  concerning  the  work  which  Great 
Britain  is  doing  in  the  East. 

THE  GREATEST  THING  THE  BBITIBH   ABE  DOING. 

Lord  Curzon  said:  — 

"  May  I  take  advantage  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  few  words  about  that  great  charge 
— the  greatest  that  is  anywhere  borne  by  the 
English  people,  nay,  more,  in  my  judgment,  the 
most  onerous  and  the  most  impressive  that  has 
ever  rested  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  conquering 
and  a  civilised  race?  In  the  happiness  of  our 
insular  detachment,  or  in  the  pride  of  racial  ex- 
pansion, we  forget  that  the  greatest  constituent 
of  the  Empire  in  scale  and  in  importance  iies 
neither  in  these  islands,  nor  in  the  Colonies,  but 
in  your  great  Asiatic  dependency.  To  me  it  is 
the  greatest  thing  that  the  English  people  have 
done,  or  are  doing  now ;  it  is  the  supreme  touch- 
stone of  national  duty. 

•  If  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  stand  up 
to  be  judged  by  some  supreme  tribunal,  I  think 
that  upon  our  Indian  record,  or  upon  our  Colonial 
record,  we  should  survive  the  test.  But  if  there 
were  the  slightest  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
judge  or  jury,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  throw  our 
Indian  record  into  the  scales.  For  where  else  in 
the  world  has  a  race  gone  forth  and  subdued,  not 
■  country  nor  a  kingdom,  but  a  continent,  and 
tint  continent  not  peopled  by  lavage  tribes,  but 
by  races  with  traditions  and  a  civilisation  older 
than  our  own;  with  a  history  not  inferior  to  ours 
in  dignity  or  romance,  subduing  them  not  to  the 


law  of  the  sword,  ;but  to  the  rule  of  justice,  bring- 
ing peace  and  order  and  good  government  to- 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  entire  human  race,  and 
ruling  them  with  so  mild  a  restraint  that  the  rulers.; 
are  the  merest  handful  amongst  the  ruled,  a  tiny 
speck  of  white  foam  upon  the  dark  and  thun- r 
derous  ocean  ?  I  hope  I  am  no  rhapsodist ;  but 
I  will  say  that  I  would  rather  be  a  citizen  of  the 
country  that  has  wrought  this  deed  than  I  would 
be  of  the  country  that  defeated  the  Armada,  or 
produced  Hampden  or  Pitt. 

WHAT   INDIA    DOES    FOE    THE    EMPIRE. 

"  But  we  all  live  in  a  severely  practical  age,, 
and  I  can  afford  to  be  rather  more  concrete  in 
my  illustrations.  If  you  want  to  save  your  Colony 
of  Natal  from  being  overrun  by  a  formidable 
enemy,  you  ask  India  for  help,  and  she  gives  it ; 
if  you  want  to  rescue  the  white  men's.  Legations- 
from  massacre  at  Peking,  and  the  need  is  urgent, 
you  ask  the  Government  of  India  to  despatch 
an  expedition,  and  they  despatch  it ;  if 
you  are  fighting  the  Mad  Mullah  in  Somaliland, 
you  soon  discover  that  Indian  troops  and  In- 
dian generals  are  best  qualified  for  the  task, 
and  you  ask  the  Government  of  India  to  scud 
them  ;  if  you  desire  to  defend  any  of  your  ex- 
treme outposts  or  coalings-stations  of  the  Empire, 
in  Mauritius,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  even  Tien- 
tsin or  Shan-hai-kwan,  it  is  to  the  Indian  Army 
that  you  turn  ;  if  you  want  to  build  a  railway  in. 
Uganda  or  in  the  Sudan,  you  apply  for  Indian 
labour.  When  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes  was  engaged 
in  developing  your  recent  acquisition  of  Rhodesii, 
he  turned  to  me  for  assistance.  It  is  with  Indian 
coolie  labour  that  you  exploit  the  plantations 
equally  of  Demerara  and  Natal ;  it  is  with  Indian 
trained  officers  that  you  irrigate  Egypt  and  dam 
the  Nile;  it  is  with  Indian  forest  officers  that  you 
tap  the  resources  of  Central  Africa  and  Siara, 
with  Indian  surveyors  that  you  explore  all  the- 
hidden  places  of  the  earth. 

WHAT    HAS    BEEN    DONE   IN    FIVE    YEARS. 

"The  work  in  which  we  have  been  engaged 
during  the  past  five  years  has  been  a  work  o! 
reform  and  reconstruction.  Epochs  arise  in 
the  _  history  of  every  country  when  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  requires  to  be  taken 
to  pieces  and  overhauled  and  readjusted  to 
the  altered  necessities  and  growing  de- 
mands   of    the    hour.       The     engines    are    not 
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working  to  their  scheduled  capacity,  the  en- 
gineers are  perhaps  slack.  I  agree  with  those 
who  inscribe  on  their  administrative  banners  the 
motto  '  Efficiency.'  But  my  conception  of  effi- 
ciency is  to  practise  as  well  as  to  preach  it.  It 
is  with  this  object  that  we  have  conducted  an 
inquiry  in  India  into  every  branch  of  the  ad- 
ministration. First  we  began  with  the  depait 
ments  themselves,  the  offices  of  Government,  re- 
vising the  conditions  under  which  they  work, 
freeing  them  from  the  impediments  of  excessive 
writing  with  its  consequences  of  strangulation  ol 
all  initiative  and  dilatoriness  of  action.  Then 
we  proceeded  to  inquire  into  every  branch  of  the 
Government  in  turn;  we  endeavoured  to  frame  a 
plague  policy  which  should  not  do  violence  to  the 
instincts  and  sentiments  of  the  native  population , 
a  famine  policy  which  should  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  and  put  us  in  a  position  to 
cope  with  the  next  visitation  when,  unhappily,  it 
bursts  upon  us ;  an  education  policy  which 
should  free  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  Indian 
people,  so  keen  and  restless  as  they  are,  from 
the  paralysing  clutch  of  examinations ;  a  railway 
policy  that  should  provide  administratively  and 
financially  for  the  great  extension  that  we  believe 
to  lie  before  us;  an  irrigation  policy  that  should 
utilise  to  the  maximum,  whether  remuneratively 
or  unremuneratively,  all  the  available  water  re- 
sources of  India,  not  merely  in  canals — I  almost 
think  we  have  reached  the  end  there — but  in 
tanks  and  reservoirs  and  wells ;  a  police  policy 
that  will  raise  the  standard  of  almost  the  only 
emblem  of  authority  that  the  majority  of  ths 
people  see,  and  will  free  them  from  petty  tyranny 
-and  oppression. 

HOW   INDIA   BENEFITS   BY   BRITISH    RULE. 

"  I  am  glad  that  our  finances  in  India  put  is 
~in  the  position  to  give  the  people  the  first  reduc- 
tion of  taxation  that  they  have  enjoyed  for 
twenty  years.  We  have  endeavoured  to  render 
the  land  revenue  more  equitable  in  its  incidence, 
rto  lift  the  load  of  usury  from  the  shoulders  >  f 
the  peasant,  to  check  that  reckless  alienation 
from  the  soil  which  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
was  fast  converting  him  from  a  free  proprietor  to 
a  bond  slave.  We  have  done  our  best  to  en- 
courage industries  which  little  by  little  will  re- 
lieve the  congested  field  of  agriculture,  develop 
the  indigenous  resources  of  India,  and  gradually 
make  that  country  more  and  more  self-providing 
in  the  future.  I  would  not  indulge  in  any  boast, 
but  I  venture  to  think  as  the  result  of  these  efforts 
I  can  point  to  an  India  that  is  more  prosperous, 
more  contented,  and  more  hopeful.  Wealth  is 
increasing  in  India.  There  is  no  test  you  can 
apply  which  does  not  demonstrate  it.  Trade  is 
growing.  Evidences  of  progress  and  prosperity 
are  multiplying  on  every  side. 


"  I  believe  there  is  a  steady  and  growing  ad- 
vance in  the  loyalty  of  the  Indian  people.  We 
touched  their  hearts  with  the  idea  of  a  common 
sentiment  and  a  common  aim.  Depend  upon  it, 
you  will  never  rule  the  East  except  from  the 
heart,  and  the  moment  imagination  has  gone  out 
of  your  Asiatic  policy  your  Empire  will  dwindle 
and  decay. 

AN  EMPIRE  BASED  ON  RIGHTEOU8NESS. 

"  I  have  been  talking  to-day  about  the  acts  and 
symptoms  of  British  rule  in  India.  What  is  its 
basis?  It  is  not  military  force,  it  is  not  civil 
authority,  it  is  not  prestige,  though  all  these  are 
part  of  it.  If  our  rule  is  to  last  in  India  it  must 
rest  on  a  more  solid  basis.  It  must  depend  on 
the  eternal  moralities  of  righteousness  and  justice. 
This,  I  can  assure  you,  is  not  a  mere  phrase  of 
the  conventicle.  The  matter  is  too  serious  on 
the  lips  of  a  Governor-General  of  India  for  cant. 
Unless  we  can  persuade  the  millions  of  India 
that  we  will  give  to  them  absolute  justice  as  be- 
tween man  and  man,  equality  before  the  law, 
freedom  from  tyranny  and  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion, then  your  Empire  will  not  touch  their  hearts 
and  will  fade  away.  Harshness,  oppression,  ill- 
usage,  all  these  in  India  are  offences,  not  only 
against  the  higher  law,  but  against  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  the  ruling  race.  I  am  as  strong 
a  believer  as  any  man  in  the  prestige  of  my 
countrymen,  but  that  prestige  does  not  require 
artificial  supports,  it  rests  upon  conduct  and 
conduct  alone.  My  precept  in  this  respect  does 
not  differ  from  my  practice. 

OUR    FELLOW-SUBJEOTS   OVR   EQUALS. 

"  During  the  time  I  have  been  in  India  the 
Government  have  taken  a  strong  stand  for  the 
fair  treatment  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  who 
are  equal  with  us  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  the  law. 
That  is  the  policy  which  the  Government  has  pur- 
sued in  my  time,  and  by  my  conduct  I  am  willing 
to  be  judged.  If  our  Empire  were  to  end  to- 
morrow, I  do  not  think  that  we  need  be  ashamed 
of  its  epitaph.  It  would  have  done  its  duty  to 
India,  justified  its  mission  to  mankind.  But  it  is 
not  going  to  end.  It  is  not  a  moribund  organism. 
It  is  still  in  its  youth,  and  has  in  it  the  vitality  of 
an  unexhausted  purpose.  I  am  not  with  the  pessi- 
mists in  this  matter.  I  am  not  of  those  who  think 
we  have  built  a  mere  fragile  plank  between  the 
East  and  West  which  the  roaring  tides  of  Asia 
will  sweep  away  presently.  I  do  not  think  our 
work  is  over  or  drawing  to  an  end.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  the  years  roll  by  the  sky  seems  to  me 
more  clear,  the  duty  more  imperative,  the  work 
more  majestic,  the  goal  more  sublime.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  it  in  our  power  to  weld  the  people 
of  India  into  a  unity  beyond  anything  they  have 
dreamed  of,  and  to  give  them  blessings  beyond 
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those  they  now  enjoy.  Let  no  man  admit  the 
craven  fear  that  those  who  have  won  India  cannot 
hold  it,  or  that  we  have  only  made  India  to  our 
own  or  its  own  making.  This  is  not  my  forecast 
of  the  future.  To  me  the  message  is  carved  in 
granite,  it  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock  of  doom — that 
our  work  is  righteous  and  that  it  shall  endure." 

THE  TRUE   EMPIRE  BUILDERS. 

Speaking  at  the  luncheon  at  the  Mansion 
House,  Lord  Curzon  paid  the  following  tribute 
to  the  men  by  whom  India  is  governed:  — 

•  When  any  assemblage  of  Englishmen  meet 
together  to  extol  the  manner  in  which  India  is 
governed,  do  not  let  them  forget  the  men  by 
whom  it  is  governed. 

WHO    ARE    THESE    MEN? 

"  They  are  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
ts and  every  rank  of  society.  They  are  typical 
of  the  best  of  the  British  race  and  of  British 
life.  Some  of  them  are  the  pick  of  your  Univer- 
sities. Others  take  to  India  names  that  have 
already  been  borne  in  that  country  by  generations 
before  them.  Accident,  no  doubt,  takes  some 
into  the  Civil  Service,  hereditary  associations  take 
others,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  the  Englishman's 
passion  for  responsibility,  his  zest  for  action  in 
a  large  field,  that  is  the  ruling  motive  with  most. 
And  I  think  that  they  are  right,  for  in  India 
initiative  is  hourly  born.  There  great  deeds  are 
Constantly  being  done,  there  is  room  for  fruition, 
there  is  a  horizon  for  resolution.  It  is  true  that 
the  names  of  these  men  are  not  on  the  lips  of 
tlit-ir  countrymen — their  faces  are  unknown — but 
allow  me  to  say  for  them,  on  this  rare  occasion 
when  I  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking,  that 
they  are  the  real  Empire  builders,  for  in  the  sweat 
of  their  brow  have  they  laid  the  foundations  of 
which  you  in  England  only  see  the  fair  and  glit- 


tering superstructure  as  it  rears  its  head  into  the 
sky. 

"  I  sometimes  think  that  in  the  catalogue  of 
our  national  virtues  we  hardly  lay  sufficient  stress 
upon  the  enormous  administrative  ability  of  the 
English  race — I  speak  of  ability  as  distinguished 
from  the  moral  ingredients  of  character  and 
courage,  which  are  the  more  obvious  elements  of 
success;  and  yet,  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
more  especially  in  India,  we  have  an  amount  of 
administrative  ability  which  could  not  be  pur- 
chased for  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  which 
is  the  envy  of  every  other  empire-possessing 
nation  in  the  world. 

"  While  we  are  speaking  about  service  in 
India,  let  me  add  one  word  about  the  men  on 
the  plains.  I  do  not  think  any  man  ought  to 
make  a  speech  about  India  without  remembering 
the  men  on  the  plains.  All  through  the  heat  of 
the  summer,  when  the  earth  is  like  iron  and  the 
skies  are  like  brass,  when  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  every  chink  and  crevice  must  be 
closed  to  keep  out  the  ravening  air,  these  men 
and  their  wives  with  them — for  Englishwomen  in 
India  are  just  as  capable  of  devotion  and  heroism 
as  their  husbands — these  men  and  women  re- 
main at  their  posts  devoted  and  uncomplaining. 
They  sometimes  remind  me  rather  of  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  engine-room  of  a  great 
man-of-war ;  there  they  are  stoking  the  furnaces 
while  the  great  ship  is  being  manoeuvred  and  the 
big  guns  are  thundering  overhead.  Sometimes 
they  go  down  with  the  vessel  without  ever  hav- 
ing seen  the  battle  or  the  fighting  ;  but  if  their 
commander  wins  the  victory  up  they  come,  be- 
grimed with  smoke,  to  take  their  share  in  the 
rejoicing.  These  are  the  real  organisers  of  vic- 
tory, and  never  let  any  man  think  of  the  service 
of  his  son,  or  brother,  or  relative  in  India  with- 
out turning  a  thought  to  the  men  and  women- 
on  the  plains." 
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THE    FIASCO    OF  THE  TARIFF  COMMISSION. 


Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  for  a  reform  of 
the  tariff  have  fallen  utterly  flat.  His  statements 
have  been  again  and  again  disproved,  and  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  have  declared  in  the  most 
unmistakable  manner,  in  the  only  way  open  to 
them— the  by-elections — that  they  will  have  none 
of  his  schemes.  True,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  machine  of  the  Union- 
ist Party,  but  that  is  due  to  his  skill  and  pushful- 
ness,  not  to  the  reforms  he  advocated.  In 
the  country  itselt  he  has  made  no  progress. 
It  is  true  that  there  were  many  other  ques- 
tions before  the  electors,  but  the  chief  was 
that  of  Protection  or  Free  Trade.  By-election,  after 
by-election,  with  a  regularity  that  becomes  mono- 
tonous, has  been  carried  by  men  utterly  opposed 
to  any  deviation  from  the  principles  of  Cobden 
and  Bright.  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  been,  quoted  in  Australia  and  elsewhere 
as  showing  that  representative  English  business 
men  had  emphatically  declared  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  members  of  the  Commission 
were  practically  appointed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself,  who  took  care  that  all  had  Protectionist 
leanings.  Amongst  them  was  no  representative  of 
labour,  which  was  to  be  expected  in  such  a  Com- 
mission, but,  more  significant  still,  there  was  no 
one  who  could  be  said  to  represent  the  great 
banking  interests  of  Britain.  And  yet  even  this 
Commission,  to  a  large  extent  committed  before- 
hand to  report  in  favour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposals,  can  only  feebly  suggest  a  few  altera- 
tions which,  if  put  in  force,  would  merely  mean 
that  any  benefit  to  the  manufacturer  would  come 
direct  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  consumer.  The 
following  is  a  brief  resume,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead, 
of  the  Commission's  conclusions  : — 

The  mountain  in  labour  has  brought  forth  a 
ridiculous  mouse.  The  Tariff  Commission — A 
bodv  of  Protectionists  appointed  by  Mr.  Cnam- 
berlain  in  order  to  devise  a  scientific  tariff  for 
the  protection  of  British  industry — has  produced 
its  first  Report.  This  precious  document  solemn- 
ly asserts,  what  no  one  ever  denied,  that  the 
rate  of  increase  of  British  iron  and  steel  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel  in  the  United  States  and  in  Ger- 
many. It  attributes  this  to  dumping  and  Free 
Trade.  The  inference  is  that  we  are  being  ruined. 
The  remedy  is,  of  course,  to  clap  taxes  on  iron 
and  steel  imported  from  abroad.  But  the  Com- 
mission is  confronted  bv  the  extraordinary  fact — 


which  it  in  vain  endeavours  to  explain  away- 
that  the  profits  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  as- 
sessed for  the  income-tax  have  absolutely  risen 
from  ;£i, 934,000  in  1895-6  to  ^6,600,203  in 
1 901-2.  That  is  to  say,  the  profits  of  this  ruined 
industry  have  trebled  in  six  years !  There  are 
few  of  us  who  would  not  rejoice  to  be  '  ruined  ! 
at  this  rate. 

The  Commission  has  not  the  courage  to  face 
the  question  as  to  the  tariff  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  dumping.  Neither  has  it  ven- 
tured to  grapple  with  the  not  less  important 
question  as  to  the  reduction  on  the  general  tariff 
which  is  to  be  given  to  the  Colonies.  It  only 
emits  the  feeble  recommendation  that  there  must 
be  a  maximum  tariff  imposed  on  imports  from 
nations  '  which  shut  out  our  goods  by  practically 
prohibitive  duties,  and  that  there  must  be  a  pre- 
ferential tariff  for  Colonies  which  give  an  ade- 
quate preference  to  British  manufactures.'  But 
seeing  that  Canada  dumps  iron  and  steel  in  Great 
Britain,  and  gives  preference  to  British  manufac- 
tures, how  is  Canada  to  be  prevented  from  dump- 
ing, when  her  iron  and  steel  is  to  be  admitted  at 
a  lower  rate  than  that  of  the  general  tariff? 

The  fact  that  the  Commission  has  shirked 
this  and  other  important  questions  of  a  similar 
nature  explains  to  some  extent  why  its  Report  has 
fallen  so  flat.  All  that  they  have  ventured  to  do 
is  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  general  tariff, 
under  which  pig-iron  is  to  pay  5  per  cent. ;  iron 
and  steel  ingots,  blooms,  billets,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,. 
are  to  pay  6\  per  cent. ;  wire  rods  7^  per  cent. ; 
'  sheets  '  10  per  cent. 

These  proposals  are  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  iron  and  steel  makers,  and  their  immediate 
effect  would  be  to  raise  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. There  is  not  a  trade  in  the  kingdom 
which  would  not  rejoice  to  be  thus  subsidised  out 
of  the  pocket  of  the  public.  But  when  you  have 
Protection  all  round,  everyone  will  be  worse  off, 
for  everyone  will  have  to  pay  more  for  every- 
thing. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  very  surprising  that,  as 
the  Edinburgh  Review  points  out,  '  No  single 
Englishman  to  whom  can  be  accorded  the  title 
of  statesman  has  publicly  espoused  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's policy  of  placing  a  substantial  import  duty 
on  foreign  foodstuffs  and  of  imposing  a  general 
protective  duty  on  foreign  manufactures.'  The 
contest  in  reality  lies  between  the  interests  of 
special  classes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  general' 
welfare  of  the  nation  on  the  other. 
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August  10. — Dalgety  is  selected  as  the  capital  site 
by   the    Federal    Parliament    ...    £80,000    worth    ot 

Sroperty  is  destroyed  by  a  fire  at  the  Toulon  Naval 
ockyard  ...  The  King  starts  for  Marienbad  ... 
Lieutenant  Witton  is  released  from  gaol  ...  M. 
Rousseau,  late  Premier  of  France,  dies  from  the 
-effects  of  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  cancer. 

August  11. — The  German  Marine  Department 
makes  provision  for  adding  2340  officers  and  men 
to  the  navy  during  the  present  year  ...  Justice 
Parker,  the  Democratic  Presidential  candidate,  de- 
nounces the  militarism  in  the  United  States  foreign 
policy. 

August  12. — The  Watson  Government  is  defeated 
by  36  votes  to  34  on  the  re-committal  of  a  clause 
in  the  Arbitration  Act  ...  The  Tsarina  gives  birth 
to  a  son. 

August  13. — Mr.  Watson  confers  with  the  Go- 
vernor-General and  asks  for  a  dissolution  ...  An 
Arbitration  Convention  is  signed  between  Britain, 
Sweden  and  Norway  ...  Au  outbreak  of  small- pox 
occurs  in  Zion  City  ;  "  Elijah  "  Dowie  refuses  to 
admit  doctors  ...  The  barque  "  Inverkip "  is  sunk 
by  the  Loch  Carron  off  the  Irish  Coast  ...  The 
destroyers  "Arun"and  "  Decoy"  collide  while  manoeuvring; 
the  "  Decoy"  founders  ...  £100,000  damage  is  wrought  by 
a   fire  at  a  soapworks  factory  in  Aberdeen. 

August  14. — The  Governor-General  refuses  Mr. 
Watson's  request  for  a  dissolution  ;  Mr.  Reid  is  sent 
for. 

August  15. — Brigadier  Macdonald  is  obliged  to 
make  a  demonstration  before  Lhassa  to  procure  food 
supplies  ...  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gurney  is  killed  by  a  fall 
while  ascending  the  Alps  ...  Mrs.  Maybrick  sails 
for  America  ...  It  is  announced  that  the  Imperial 
Government  has  ratified  the  Anglo-French  Colonial  Con- 
vention referring  to  the  French  Shore  of  Newfoundland. 

August  16. — King  Edward  and  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  meet  at  Marienbad  •••  General  von 
Trutha  reports  that  in  his  work  of  subduing  the 
Hereros  in  Damaraland  he  has  captured  the  rebel 
stronghold  at  Hamaraki. 

August  17. — Mr.  Sinclair,  formerly  Victorian 
Commercial  Agent  in  London,  makes  serious  allega- 
tions against  Mr.  Taverner  before  the  Butter  Com- 
mission. 

August  18. — Mr.  Carruthers  is  asked  by  Sir 
Harry  Rawson  to  discuss  the  political  situation  with 
him  ...  The  Reid-McLean  Federal  Government  is 
sworn  in  ...  It  is  reported  that  President  Castro, 
of  Venezuela,  has  seized  the  foreign-owned  Asphalt 
Lake  Guanolo  railwav,  worth  £2,000,000. 

August  20.— Mr.  William  O'Brien,  M.P.  for  Cork 
City,  is  returned  for  the  Electorate  unopposed  ... 
Holbein  and  Haggerty  fail  in  an  attempt  to  swim 
across    the   English    Channel. 

August  21. — H.M.S.  "Mars"  grounds  while  en- 
tering Quecnstown  harbour,  but  is  refloated  ...  The 
Italian  Government  sends  a  warship  to  the  Tripoli 
Coast  to  enforce  a  salute  from  the  authorities  in 
reparation  for  insults  offered  to  the  Italian  Con- 
sulate ...  Lord  Rosebery  denounces  the  Anglo-French 
Colonial  Convention. 

August  22. — Prince  Louis  of  Battenburg  starts  for 
Russia  to  represent  the  King  at  the  christening  of 
the  Tsar's  heir  ...  A  treacherous  massacre  is  re- 
ported from  Morocco ;   an  embassy  and  escort  of  83 


horsemen  is  murdered  by  the  Caid,  its  mission  being 
to  ask  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage  for 
the  Moorish  pretender  ...  The  naval  yacht  "  Colum- 
bine "  goes  on  the  rocks  at  Greenbar,  but  is  floated 
off. 

August  24. — A  great  shipping  strike  is  reported 
at  Marseilles  ...  A  severe  earthquake  occurs  at 
Samos ;  120  houses  are  destroyed  and  twelve  persons 
killed  ...  It  is  announced  that  the  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Bertie,  British  Ambassador  at  Rome,  succeeds  Sir 
Edward  Monson  as  Ambassador  at  Paris  ...  The 
Tsar  issues  a  manifesto  of  reforms,  concessions  and 
amnesties  in  celebration  of  the  baptism  of  his  son  ... 
Baron  von  Horn,  a  German  Cavalry  captain,  is  con- 
victed of  forgery,  immorality  and  desertion,  and 
sentenced  to  six  years'  penal  servitude  ...  Three 
great  strikes — builders,  meat-packers  and  steel- 
workers— are  in  progress  in  America. 

August  25. — Mr.  Taverner,  Victorian  Agent- 
General,  urges  tho  acquisition  of  a  site  in  London 
for  an  "Australian  House"  ...  French  members  ex- 
press regret  at  Lord  Rosebery/s  denunciation  of  the 
Anglo-French  Convention  ...  II  is  reported  that  the 
Dalai  Lama  has  fled  from  Lhasa. 

August  26. — Mutinous  troops  assist  rebels  in 
Southern  China  to  seize  Liu-chau-fu,  massacre  tho 
officials,  and  loot  the  buildings  ...  The  iron  and  steel 
works  at  Sault  Sainte  Mane  are  reorganised  with 
the  help  of  the  Ontario  Government. 

August  27.— Mr.  Waddell,  New  South  Wales 
Premier,  resigns,  and  Mr.  Carruthers  is  invited  to 
form  a  Ministry  ...  At  the  Queensland  elections, 
the  Labour  Party  win  34  seats,  the  Government  21, 
and  the  Opposition  17  ...  A  tremendous  fire  rages 
at  Hoboken,  near  Antwerp;  40,000  tons  of  petro- 
leum are  destroyed. 

August  28. — Forest  fires  raging  in  British 
Columbia  are  estimated  to  have  destroyed  £1.000,000 
worth  of  timber  ...  The  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Armenian  Church  in  Caucasia  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  shooting  of  M.  Grosdow,  the  ohief 
of  police  at  Kars ;   other  officials  have  also  been  at- 

August  29. — The  Bishop  of  Laval  decides  to  obey 
the  Pope  instead  of  the  French  Premier,  and  leaves 
for  Rome  ...  The  New  South  Wales  Cabinet  is 
sworn  in  ...  The  remnant  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  offers  to  allow  the  United  Free  Church  to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  old  Free  Church  proper- 
ties until  June,   1905,  under  certain  conditions. 

August  30. — The  Thibetans  evade  the  indemnity 
fixed  in  the  draft  Indo-Thibetan  treaty  by  Colonel 
Younghusband  ...  The  American  Trusts  are  sub- 
scribing to  secure  the  return  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

August  31. — Prince  George  of  Crete  starts  on  a 
visit  to  Britain,  France,  Russia  and  Italy  to  urge 
a  final  union  of  Crete  and  Greece  ...  A  railway 
collision  in  Canada  kills  fifteen  persons  and  in- 
jures twenty-five  ...  A  Polish  Jew  in  America  is  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  murdering  ten  employes  to 
avoid  paying  their  wages. 

September  1. — Princess  Louise  escapes  from  an 
asylum  with  the  aid  of  Lieutenant  Mattasich,  with 
whom  she  had  previously  eloped  ...  The  Marquis 
of  Linlithgow  is  presented  with  a  portrait  of  him- 
self by  Mr.  Robert  Brough  as  a  mark  of  esteem 
from  1100  of  his  tenants. 
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September  2. — It  is  announced  that  Earl  Grey, 
formerly  Administrator  of  Rhodesia,  will  succeed 
Lord  Minto  as  Governor-General  of  Canada  ...  Sir 
En  win  Kgerton  is  appointed  Britikb  Ambassador  at  Rome... 
The  French  Premier  announces  his  decision  to 
separate  Church  and  State. 

September  3. — King  Edward  returns  to  England 
from  Marienbad  ...  Four  Englishmen  are  killed  on 
the  Alps  ...  The  s.s.  "  Waimate  "  and  s.s.  "  liunchen" 
collide  on  the  Thames. 

September  4. — The  betrothal  of  the  Crown  Prince 
Wilhelm  of  Prussia  to  the  Duchess  Cecile  Augustine 
Marie,  of  Mecklenberg-Schwerin,  is  announced  ...  A 
stampede  of  cavalry  horses  in  Hampshire  during  the 
annual  manoeuvres  of  the  British  army  results  in 
many  of  them  being  killed. 

September  5. — The  Unionist  butchers  of  New  York 
vote  for  a  cessation  of  the  strike  ...  Four  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Cabinet  are  elected  without  opposition. 

September  6. — The  British  Trades  Union  Congress 
in  Leeds  rejects,  by  an  equivalent  of  860,000  trade 
unionists  to  383,000,  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Ben  Tillett 
for  Trade  Unions  and  employes  to  register  under 
compulsory  or  voluntary  arbitration ;  they  refuse 
to  give  up  the  right  to  strike. 

September  7. — A  gun  explosion  at  Spithead  on 
the  gunboat  "  Comet "  kills  three  seamen  and 
seriously  injures  three  others. 

September  8. — It  is  announced  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Senator  Platanoff  as  successor  to  M.  de 
Plehve  has  been  abandoned  ...  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment notify  that  Kin-chau  is  open  to  foreign  trade 
...  The  vote  of  no-confidence  against  the  New  Zea- 
land Government  on  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  is  negatived  by  44  votes  to  26. 

THE  WAR. 

August  8. — The  Japanese  warn  Lieutenant-General 
Stoessel  to  dismiss  non-combatants  from  Port  Arthur  _ 
The  Russian*  bow  up  the  gunboat  "  Sivutch  "  in  the  Liao 
River,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  thehands  of  the  Japanese. 

August  9. — General  Kuropatkin  is  reinforced  by 
Russian  troops  drawn  from  Mukden  and  Tie-ling  ... 
The  Tsar  appeals  to  the  Port  Arthur  garrison  to 
keep  the  flag  flying  ...  America  publishes  a  circular 
defining  contraband  ...  Russia  gives  an  assurance 
to  the  Sultan  that  cruisers  passing  through  the 
Dirdanelles  under  the  commercial  flag  will  retain 
it  when  out  at  sea. 

August  10. — It  is  reported  that  the  Russian  fleet 
has  escaped  from  Port  Arthur  ...  The  Russian  army 
is  reported  to  be  retiring 

.  August  11. — It  is  reported  that  two  Japanese  de- 
stroyers enter  the  Chi-fu  harbour  and  attack  the 
Russian  boat  "  Retshiteling  "  ...  In  the  engagement 
between  the  Japanrse  fleet  and  the  Vladivostock  squad- 
ron,  the   "  Rurik  "   is  sunk. 

August  12. — Admiral  Togo  reports  that  he  engaged 
the  Russian  fleet  outside  Port  Arthur.  The  "  As- 
kold  "  was  crippled  and  taken  to  Shanghai.  Vice- 
Admiral  Wittelft  is  killed.  The  "  Tsarevitch  "  is 
bully  damaged,  but  reaches  Kiau-chau. 

August  15. — The  Japanese  begin  what  they  call 
their  final  assault  on  Port  Arthur. 

August  16. — The  German  Government  decides  that 
as  the  Russian  warships  sheltering  at  Kiau-chau 
cannot  be  repaired  within  a  reasonable  time,  they 
must  be  disarmed  ...  The  Russian  warships  whioh  re- 
turned to  Port  Arthur  sally  out  again,  but  return 
on  finding  the  Japanese  outside  ...  The  Japanese 
demand  the  surrender  of  Port  Arthur 

August  17. — Heavy  rains  delay  military  opera- 
tions in  Manchuria.  The  Japanese  occupy  Tsian- 
shin,  on  the  extreme  left  of  General  Kuropatkin's 
army,  and  work  round  to  the  west. 


August  18. — The  "  Rossia  "  and  "  Gromoboi  "  ar- 
rive at  Vladivo9tock.  The  ••Gromoboi"  is  badly  dam- 
aged ._  A  Russian  gunboat  strikes  a  mine  off  the  Laia- 
tishan  promontory,  and  sinks  ...  The  Japanese  occupy  An- 
chan,  an  important  point  on  the  railway  near 
Liao-yang. 

August  20. — A  tremendous  bombardment  of  Port 
Arthur,  both  by  land  and  sea,  takes  place  ...  The 
"  Diana  "    arrives  at  Kaigon,  in  f  rench  Cochin-China. 

August  21. — The  Japanese  capture  Fort  No.  25,  at 
Port  Arthur  ...  The  Tsar  orders  the  mobilisation  of 
the  reserve  in  60  military  districts  in  Russia,  and 
calls  out  all  the  officers  on  the  reserve  lists  _  The 
"Novik"  is  driven  ashore  at  Saghalien,  and  des- 
troyed by  two  Japanese  cruisers. 

August  22.  —  A  Russian  ship,  supposed  to  be- 
the  ''  Smolensk,"  stops  the  British  ship  "  Comedian  'r 
off  Natal,  and  submits  her  to  examination  ...  Jap- 
anese troops  suffer  terrible  losses  by  the  explosion 
of  mine  fields,  before  Port  Arthur. 

August  23. — The  Russian  battleship  "  Sevastopol  " 
is  reported  to  have  been  badlv  damaged  by  striking 
a  mine  at  the  entrance  to  Port  Arthur  ...  The  Jap- 
anese reach  a  point  within  a  mile  of  Port  Arthur. 

August  24. — Admiral  Virenius  reports  that  the- 
"  Diana  "  is  too  seriously  damaged  tor  repair,  and 
orders  her  dismantlement. 

August  25. — The  Japanese  estimate  that  up  to 
date  they  have  lost  7  ftO-  men  in  the  attack  on 
Port  Arthur  ...  Sharp  skirmishing  takes  place  be- 
tween General  Kuroki  and  General  Kuropatkin'a. 
troops  after  the  heavy  rains. 

August  26. — Fighting  begins  afresh  south  and  east 
of  Liao-yang  ...  The  Tsar  rtnects  the  "volunteer" 
cruisers  to  cease  stopping  neutral  vessels. 

August  27.— The  European  quarter  of  Port  Arthur 
is  reported  to  be  on  fire  ...  The  manoeuvring  of  the 
Russian  Baltic  Fleet  reveals  many  defects  in  the 
ships. 

August  28. — A  Russian  Commission  revises  her 
contraband  list  ...  To  date  the  Russian  raiders  have 
stopped,  seized,  or  sunk  39  British  ships,  7  German, 
and  8  other  nationalities. 

August  29. — The  British  Government  announces 
that  m  accordance  with  Russia's  request,  she  will 
send  seven  warships  to  search  for  the  Russian 
raiders,  and  convey  to  them  the  message  of  the- 
Russian  Government  to  abandon  their  search  for 
contraband. 

August  31. — The  Japanese  effectually  break  tho- 
Russian  formations  at  Liao-yang  ...  The  Russians 
retreat. 

September  1. — The  Japanese  are  reported  to  be 
marching  upon  Mukden. 

September  2. — 5000  fresh  Japanese  troops  land  at 
Niu-chwang. 

September  3. — Reports  state  that  a  force  of  Jap- 
anese capture  two  forts  on  the  Golden  Hill.  Port 
Arthur  ...  It  is  reported  that  the  Japanese  intend 
to  seize  Saghalien. 

September  5. — The  Japanese  lose  3000  men  in  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Port  Arthur  defences. 

September  6. — The  evacuation  of  Mukden  by  the 
Rus-ians  commences. 

September  7. — Heavy  rear-guard  actions  are  con- 
tinually being  fought  between  the  retreafing  Rus- 
sians and  the  Japanese  ...  The  commanders  of  the 
"  St.  Petersburg  "  and  the  "  Smolensk "  intimate 
that  they  are  returning  to  Europe. 

September  8. —  Japan  imposes  a  tax  of  5d.  •  per 
sack  on   imported  flour. 
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THE    TSAR    NICHOLAS    II. 

A    CBUEL    CAEICATUEE    IN    THE    "  QUARTERLY. " 

The  article  entitled  "  The  Tsar,"  which  appears 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  is  about  as 
faithful  a  delineation  of  the  character  of  Nicholas 
II.  as  the  lampoon  which  disgraced  Reynolds' 
newspaper  on  the  death  of  the  late  Queen  was 
an  accurate  picture  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  is 
amazing  that  such  a  malignant  libel  should  find 
a  place  in  the  pages  of  the  most  respected  organ 
of  English  letters  and  of  English  Conservatism. 

The  publication  of  such  a  lampoon  at  a  time 
when  the  Russian  nation  is  smarting  under  the 
sting  of  unexpected  reverses,  which  they  attribute 
to  what  they  regard  as  the  absurd  devotion  of 
their  Emperor  to  the  cause  of  peace,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unfortunate.  Even  if  every  word  was 
true,  the  moment  is  surely  ill  chosen  for  the 
appearance  of  such  an  article  in  such  a  quarter. 
But  it  is  not  true.  There  is  much  that  is  true 
'in  the  article,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  so  monstrously 
overcharged  with  bitter  invective  as  to  lose  even 
the  semblance  of  historical  accuracy.  Ever  since 
the  Tsar  came  to  the  throne,  the  universal  com- 
plaint made  by  everyone  has  been  that  he  was 
lacking  in  will.  His  aims  were  admittedly  ad- 
mirable, but  he  did  not  seem  to  have  the  iron 
in  his  blood  necessary  to  keep  his  Ministers  in 
check.  That  he  is  intelligent,  that  he  keeps 
himself  well  posted  in  the  movement  of  affairs 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  he  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  modern  man  deeply  imbued  with 
the  most  advanced  humanitarian  and  philan- 
thropic ideas  of  his  time,  all  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  coming  into  personal  contact  with 
him  have  testified.  The  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Holls 
told  me,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  Tsar, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  Nicholas  II.  was  more  intel- 
ligent than  the  Kaiser  William,  quite  as  well 
informed,  and  much  more  anxious  to  learn.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  make  the  comparison. 
But  this  I  can  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
reive  any  human  being  more  absolutely  antithetic 
to  the  Tsar  of  the  Quarterly  reviewer  than  the 
sovereign  whom  I  met  on  three  occasions  in  1898 
md  1899.  The  Tsar,  as  I  knew  him,  was  a  man 
whose  chief  fault  was  an  indisposition  born  of 
the  temperament  of  an  Imperial  Hamlet  to  put 
forth  his  authority  and  assert  his  right  to  control 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  over  which  he  reigned. 
The  Tsar  of  the  Quarterly  is  the  exact  anti- 
'hesis  of  this.  He  is  a  creature  whose  devouring 
tivity   and   overweening  ambition   lead   him   to 


set  every  Minister  at  defiance  by  turn,  and  to 
adopt  every  conceivable  measure  of  repression 
and  of  terrorism  from  which  the  real  man  as  I 
know  him  would  naturally  recoil. 

The  man  who  told  me  that  the  burden  of  the 
Imperial  crown  was  so  heavy  that  he  would  not 
inflict  it  upon  his  worst  enemy ;  the  author  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  and  the  philosophic  oppo- 
nent of  the  domination  of  Asiatics  by  Europeans, 
is  not  recognisable  behind  the  diabolical  mask 
which  is  offered  us  by  the  Quarterly  reviewer  as 
the  true  Nicholas  II. 

Having  said  this  much  by  way  of  protest,  I 
proceed  to  summarise  the  article,  which  is 
fathered  by  "  a  Russian  official  of  high  rank." 

TORQUEMADA   AND    CAGLIOSTRO. 

The  Tsar  Nicholas  II.,  says  this  anonymous 
writer,  "  is  unsteady,  half-hearted,  self-compla- 
cent and  fickle,  by  nature,  in  all  things  the  anti- 
thesis to  his  father,  Alexander  III.  But  all  his 
faults  have  been  aggravated  by  M.  Pobiedonostseff, 
the  Torquemada ;  and  Prince  Meshtshersky,  the 
Cagliostro  of  the  situation.  They  have  hypno- 
tised him  with  a  Hobbseian  theory  of  his 
supremacy. 

The  Tsar,  then,  is  what  inherited  tendencies  and  the 
doctrines  of  Pobiedonostseff  and  Meshtshersky  have 
made  him.  Between  humanity  and  divinity  he  is  a 
tertium  quid.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
theorists  of  autocracy;  such  the  conviction  of  their 
pupil. 

THE    TSAR    AS    HE    SEEMS    TO    HIMSELF. 

Nikolai  Alexandrovitch  soon  began  to  look  upon 
himself  &s  the  centre  of  the  world,  the  peacemaker 
<»f  mankind,  the  torchbearer  of  civilisation  among 
the  "yellow "  and  other  "  barbarous "  races,  and 
the  dispenser  of  almost  every  blessing  to  his  own 
happy  people.  Taking  seriously  this  his  imaginary 
mission,  he  has  meddled  continuously  and  directly 
in  every  affair  of  State,  domestic  and  foreign, 
thwarting  the  course  of  justice,  undermining 
legality,  impoverishing  his  subjects,  boasting  his 
fervent  love  of  peace,  and  yet  plunging  his  tax-bur- 
dened people  into  the  horrors  of  a  sanguinary  and 
needless  war. 

A   SINISTER    ALI/USION. 

Thus  the  whole  Russian  Empire,  with  its  peasan- 
try, army,  navy,  clergy,  universities  and  ministries, 
is  but  the  servant  of  an  inexperienced  prince,  who 
is  not  only  deficient  in  the  qualities  requisite  to  a 
ruler,  but  even  devoid  of  the  tact  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  keep  up  appearances.  The  sad  con- 
viction is  now  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  Nicholas 
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II.  is  getting  to  resemble  in  certain  ways  the  un- 
fortunate Paul  I.  He  is  eminently  unfit  to  control 
personally  the  destinies  of  a  great  people  ;  and  he 
is,  unfortunately,  ignorant  of  his  unfitness. 

THE    RESULTS    OF    HIS    INTERMEDDLING. 

The  Tsar's  reign  has  therefore  brought  everything 
into  a  state  of  flux  ;  nothing  is  stable  with  us  as 
in  other  countries.  No  traditions,  no  rights,  no 
laws  are  respected  ;  there  are  only  ever-increasing 
burdens,  severer  punishments,  and  never  dwindling 
misery  and  suffering.  The  Tsar's  meddling  un- 
settles the  whole  nation  and  disquiets  even  the  ob- 
scure individual,  because  nobody  is  sure  that  his 
turn  will  not  come   to-morrow. 

The  Emperor  imagines  it  to  be  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias  to  inter- 
vene personally  in  every  affair  that  interests  him- 
self or  has  any  bearing  on  his  mission.  The  in- 
stances of  this  uncalled  for  personal  action  are  nearly 
as  numerous  as  his  official  acts ;  and  the  conse- 
quences of  several  are  written  in  blood  and  fire  in 
the  history  of  his  reign.  They  have  undermined 
the  sense  of  legality  ;  and  the  end  of  legality  is 
always  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  violence.  The 
saddest  part  of  the  story  is  that,  the  more  unsteady 
he  becomes,  the  more  vigorously  he  sweeps  away 
the  last  weak  barriers  which  stand  between  the 
autocracy  and  folly  or  injustice,  such  as  the  Council 
of  the  Empire,  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  and 
the  Senate. 

HIS    DIRECT    RESPONSIBILITY. 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  persists  that  the  Tsar 
is  personally  responsible  for  the  religious  perse- 
cution which  is  one  of  the  evil  features  of  Rus- 
sian administration.     He  says:  — 

There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  Emperor's 
personal  action  in  hindering  his  subjects  from 
serving  God  in  their  own  way,  for  it  was  vigorous, 
personal  and  direct.  Whenever  the  existing  institu- 
tions or  the  responsible  ministers  were  inclined  to 
loosen  the  grip  of  the  law  on  the  conscience  of  the 
individual,  the  Tsar's  veto  formed  an  insuperable 
impediment. 

In  all  these  measures,  in  their  most  trivial  de- 
tails, the  Tsar  takes  an  eager  and  personal  interest, 
because  he  treats  them  as  part  of  the  defence  of 
autocracy.  He  knows,  therefore,  what  is  being 
done  in  his  name  ;  he  expressly,  and  in  writing, 
approves  coercion  and  the  many  novel  forms  of  it 
brought  into  vogue  by  the  dme  damnee  of  auto- 
cracy, M.  de  Plehve. 

M.   DE    PLEHVE   DICTATOR. 

In  his  choice  of  Ministers  the  Tsar  is  declared 
to  be  most  unfortunate.  His  first  Minister  of  the 
Interior  was  Goremykin,  "  a  man  devoid  of  quali- 
fication " ;  his  second,  the  assassinated  Sipyaghin, 
"  intellectually  Boeotian,  but  socially  agreeable ; 
the  third  is — 

M.  de  Plehve,  who  speedily  developed  into  the 
formidable  Dictator  of  All  the  Russias.  This  official 
is    tolerably    instructed,    possesses    an    intricate    ac- 


quaintance with  the  seamy  side  of  human  nature, 
knows  how  to  touch  deftly  the  right  chords  of  sen- 
timent, prejudice  or  passion,  and  can  keep  his  head 
in  the  most  alarming  crisis.  M.  de  Plehve  is  now 
the  most  influential  personage  in  the  Russian  Em- 
pire— a  Muscovite  Grand  Vizier,  who  wields  abso- 
lute power  over  what  we  may  be  pardoned  for  call- 
ing the  greatest  nation  on  the  globe  ;  and  he  holds 
his  position  at  the  pleasure  of  his  imperial  master. 

WHY    WITTE    PELL. 

According  to  this  authority  M.  Witte  was  dis- 
missed because  he  insisted  upon  the  evacuation 
of  Manchuria.     M.  Witte  said  :  — 

"  Your  Majesty  pledged  your  word  to  evacuate 
Manchuria,  and  the  world  believed  you.  Russia 
will  now  lose  all  credit,  and  perhaps  not  even  gain 
Manchuria,  if  it  please  your  Majesty  to  break  that 
pledge.  War  also  will  follow,  and  we  sorely  need 
peace.  Besides,  Manchuria  is  useless  to  us.  There- 
fore. I  cannot  be  a  party  to  this  policy."  Thus 
plainly  spoke  the  Finance  Minister,  heedless  of 
courtly  phraseology.  "Witte  is  a  haughty  dictator, 
who  gives  himself  the  air  of  an  Emperor."  So  spoke 
the  courtiers  among  themselves,  and  to  his  Majesty 
through  the  Grand  Dukes.  And  the  autocrat,  wrath- 
ful that  a  subject  should  oppose  his  wishes,  and 
refuse  to  co-operate  with  him  in  professing  to  work 
for  peace  while  provoking  war,  dismissed  him.  To 
one  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  who  the  very  day  before 
the  rupture  with  Japan,  vaguely  hinted  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  war,  the  Emperor  said :  "  Leave  that  to 
me.  Japan  will  never  fight.  My  reign  will  be  an 
era  of  peace  to  the  end." 

THE   GRAND   DUCAL  SYNDICATE. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Emperor  is  thus 
represented  in  believing  implicitly  in  peace,  and 
snubbing  Grand  Dukes  who  warned  him  of  the 
danger  of  war.  he  is  on  another  page  represented 
as  the  mere  tool  of  the  Grand  Ducal  ring,  who  are 
represented  as  corrupt,  avaricious,  immoral  and 
unscrupulous.  It  was  their  avarice  that  led  to 
the  Yalu  concession  and  the  fatal  ascendancy  of 
M.  Bezobrasoff.     The  reviewer  says:  — 

Nicholas  II.  is  easily  swayed  by  these  self-seeking 
members  of  his  family.  They  paint  their  plans  in 
the  hues  of  his  own  dreams,  present  him  with  mo- 
tives which  appeal  to  his  prejudices,  and  always 
open  their  attack  by  gross  flattery.  They  are  con- 
sequently more  than  a  match  for  poor  "Nickie,"'  as 
they  call  him  ;  and  their  influence  over  him  is 
pernicious.  One  of  them,  who  was  for  years  the 
manager  of  the  vast  funds  supplied  by  loyal  Russia 
to  build  a  church  to  the  memory  of  Alexander  II.. 
has  yet  to  account  for  enormous  sums  of  mone}- 
which  disappeared  mysteriously  under  his  adminis- 
tration. The  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  Governor- 
General  of  Moscow,  a  man  addicted  to  Jew-baiting 
and  other  unworthy  sports,  is  the  Tsar's  mentor  in 
questions  of  religion,  whether  abstruse  or  practical. 
The  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  whose  foreign  mistress,  a 
French  actress,  causes  Ministers  to  tremble,  is  the 
great  palace  oracle  on  the  navy,  of  which,  however. 
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he  expresses  a  very  poor  opinion  in  private.  Per- 
haps the  most  influential  of  all  is  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexander  Mikhailovitch,  who  has  for  a  considerable 
time  been  the  alter  ego  of  his  Majesty. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  kind 
of  thing.  The  drift  of  it  all  is  the  suggestion 
that  the  Tsar  is  not  merely  hopelessly  incompe- 
tent and  ignorant,  but  although  headstrong  and 
obstinate,  is  the  tool  of  flatterers,  who  use  him 
for  their  own  purpose. 

The"  fact  that  the  Tsar  has  been,  ever  since  he 
came  to  the  throne,  the  best  of  friends  of  the 
late  Queen  and  our  present  King,  that  he  reso- 
lutely refused  to  listen  to  the  pressing  overtures 
of  those  who  wished  to  take  advantage  of  our 
difficulties  in  South  Africa,  and  that,  even  on  the 
showing  of  this  lampooner,  he  has  an  almost  fana- 
tical devotion  to  peace,  ought  to  have  spared  us 
the  shame  of  seeing  such  an  article  in  the  pages 
of  the  Quarterly. 


A    RUSSO-INDIAN     TRUNK    RAILWAY. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Maclean,  in  a  paper  on  English 
policy  in  Asia,  which  he  contributes  to  East  and 
West  for  July,  takes  up  M.  Lessar's  favourite  pro- 
ject of  the  solution  of  the  Central  Asian  ques- 
tion by  the  construction  of  a  trunk  line  uniting 
Turkestan  with  India  via  Herat  and  Kandahar. 
Mr.  Maclean  says:  — 

People  who  regard  Russia  merely  as  a  conquering 
power  must  be  aware  of  the  immense  services  she 
has  rendered  to  civilisation.  Of  these  one  of  the 
greatest  is  her  construction  of  Asiatic  railways  which 
reach  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  Afghanistan  and  China, 
and  which  should  be  ranked  among  the  principal 
highways  of  the  world.  On  a  visit  I  made  to  India 
in  1898  I  was  bo  strongly  impressed  with  the  advan- 
tages India  would  derive  from  connecting  her  own 
railways  with  the  Russian  system,  and  so  completing 
in  a  few  short  years  a  real  overland  line  without  a 
break  by  sea  from  Calais  to  Calcutta,  that  on  my 
return  to  England  I  sought  an  interview  with  Lord 
Salisbury  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  induce  him  to 
use  his  great  influence  in  favour  of  such  an  enter- 
prise. Lord  Salisbury  expressed  much  sympathy 
with  my  views,  but  evidently  his  distrust  of  Russian 
sincerity  made  him  doubt  if  it  was  possible  to  carry 
into  effect  the  international  arrangement  I  suggested. 
Soon  after  my  conversation  with  Lord  Salisbury  I 
bad  a  long  interview  with  Baron  de  Staal,  the  late 
Russian  ambassador  in  London,  and  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  opinion  that  the  co-operation  of  Eng- 
land and  Russia  in  a  great  international  work  would 
give  the  best  guarantee  we  could  desire  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilisation  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
"  I  am  sure,"  he  added,  "  that  all  the  leading  states- 
men in  London  and  St.  Petersburg  advocate  the  view 
which  I  have  expressed  to  you,  but  we  have  Jingoes 
in  our  country  as  you  have  in  yours,  and  these  are 
the  people  who  do  all  the  mischief."  It  will  be  the 
business  of  the  Liberal  party  to  see  that  the  wings 
of  the  Jingoes  are  clipped. 


THE    COMING    MAN    IN    CHINA. 

WILL   IT    BE    YUAN    SHIH-KAI? 

Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  writing  in  the  North 
American  for  July,  suggests  that  the  regeneration 
of  China  may  be  achieved  by  the  Chinese  Gene- 
ral, Yuan  Shih-Kai.     He  says:  — 

The  necessity  of  a  trained  army  for  China,  with 
all  the  accompaniments  of  modern  equipment,  had 
long  been  realised  by  some  of  the  foremost  Chinese 
statesmen  of  the  day,  and  by  none  more  clearly 
than  by  the  Generalissimo  of  the  Northern  Forces, 
Yuan  Shih-Kai.  This  personage  has  accomplished 
the  difficult  task  of  balancing  himself  on  two  stools, 
being  at  once  the  favourite  of  the  Empress  Dowager 
and  the  favourer  of  reform.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  gained  the  confidence  of  that  remarkable  woman, 
Tszu-Hszi,  by  an  act  of  treachery  to  the  reformers  ; 
but  it  is  also  conceded  by  many  who  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Reform  party  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  coup  d'  etat,  their  programme  was  revolutionary 
and  unlikely  to  produce  good  results.  Yuan  Shih- 
Kai,  having  gained  a  firm  footing  by  his  action, 
has  since  that  time  quietly  but  firmly  supported 
the  less,  visionary  reforms,  and  at  the  present  time 
has  achieved  a  unique  position  in  China.  He  is  re- 
garded by  his  countrymen  as  their  one  hope  in  the- 
future-,  and  Europeans  who  know  him  speak  in  the- 
highest  terms  of  his  character  and  capacity.  Hia 
chief  efforts  have  been  bent  to  the  training  and 
equipment  of  an  army  in  Northern  China  ;  for  one 
of  his  maxims  is.  that  policy  without  force  is  useless. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Japan  plays  a  great 
part  in  the  considerations  of  this  Chinese  states- 
man. It  must  be  remembered  that,  unlike  Li 
Hung-Chang,  he  has  resisted  the  influence  of  Russia, 
while  to  Germany  he  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side- 
(in  Chihli  and  Shantung),  resisting  her  attempts  at 
encroachment,  barring  her  way  to  concessions,  and 
generally  making  himself  as  unpleasant  as  possible. 
Nevertheless,  while  making  every  use  of  Japanese- 
methods  in  drilling  and  equipping  his  men,  he  is- 
not,  as  is  sometimes  represented,  a  Japanese  tool. 
His  motto  is  "  China  for  the  Chinese."  He  ex- 
presses vigorously  the  belief  that,  whichever  party 
wins  in  the  present  struggle,  China  will  not  be  a- 
gainer,  unless — and  we  can  imagine  that  his  mental 
reservation  on  this  subject  would  be  "  unless  China 
can  bring  forward  a  policy  backed  by  force."  The 
lesson  taught  by  Russia  in  Manchuria,  by  Germany 
in  Shantung,  and  by  the  Allied  Armies  as  they 
marched  to  Pekin  has  sunk  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Chinese,  to  whom  any  leas  forcible  lesson  would' 
have  been  useless. 

If  Yuan  Shih-Kai  fulfils  the  promise  he  has  given 
— he  is  only,  forty-five  years  old — he  may  prove  the 
leader  for  whom  China  has  waited  so  long. 


The  Far  East  is  the  title  of  a  25-cent  magazine 
which  has  been  started  in  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  as  a  distinctly  Japanese  organ  on  the 
American  pro—.  It  is  illustrated,  and  innkes  a 
point  of  always  calling  Japan  "Nipon."  The  first 
article  is  a  character  sketch  of  Admiral  Togo,  The 
frontispiece  is  h  photograph  of  Kentaro  Kaneko. 
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THE    RUSSIAN     MILITARY    OUTLOOK    NOT 
SO    BAD. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Whigham,  Morning  Post  correspon- 
dent, just  back  from  Manchuria,  administers  a 
•corrective  in  the  World's  Work  to  over-confident 
expectations  of  Japanese  ascendancy.  Of  Kuro- 
patkin  he  says  that  u  not  once  since  he  came  to 
Manchuria  has  he  lost  a  position  which  he  ex- 
pected to  hold,  or  been  beaten  in  a  fight  where 
he  expected  to  win." 

The  outside  world  makes  merry  when  Russian 
generals  and  Russian  newspapers  pretend  that  the 
war  has  not  yet  begun.  But  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  for  the  Russian  point  of  view  as  far  as 
the  army  is  concerned. 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  so  far  shown 
all  the  qualities  of  a  great  soldier.  Nothing  has 
happened  yet  to  interfere  with  his  general 
scheme." 

Mr.  Whigham  admits  that,  "  man  for  man,  the 
Japanese  is  superior  to  the  Russian,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  officers."  But  he  does  not 
anticipate  any  desperate  catastrophe  for  the  Rus- 
sian army. 

For  the  common  impression  that  the  chief  Rus- 
sian difficulty  will  be  the  obtaining  of  supplies, 
Mr.  Whigham  has  no  mercy:  — 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Russian  army  must 
depend  upon  a  single  line  of  railway  for  all  its 
reinforcements  and  supplies  As  regards  reinforce- 
ments, the  statement  is  doubtless  true  ;  but  it  is 
most  misleading  to  imagine  that  the  railway  has  to 
feed  the  army.  The  provinces  of  Kirin  and  Mukden 
are  the  richest  in  all  China  in  respect  of  food — both 
animal  and  cereal ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  an  army  of  half  a  million  men  holding 
the  country  from  Liao-yang  northwards  can  live  on 
the  country  for  ever.  Cattle  there  is  in  abundance, 
both  in  Manchuria  and  in  Mongolia,  the  boundary- 
line  being  of  no  practical  avail  as  far  as  getting 
ponies  and  oxen  is  concerned.  And  the  whole  of 
Manchuria  from  Liao-yang  upwards  is  a  wheat- 
growing  country  quite  able  to  feed  the  flour-mills 
at  Kharbin  for  an  indefinite  period.  On  the  supply 
question  the  Russians  have  actually  the  best  of  it, 
as  things  stand  at  present,  since  the  Japanese  army 
is  quartered  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Man- 
churia in  a  mountainous  and  rather  barren  region, 
where  forage  and  cattle  are  alike  scarce.  They  are, 
therefore,  dependent  very  largely  upon  their  trans- 
ports for  food. 

He  reports  that  the  Siberian  Railway  is,  con- 
trary to  many  alarmist  rumours,  working  extra- 
ordinarily well.  In  travelling  back  over  the  rail- 
way, he  kept  careful  note  of  all  the  trains  he 
passed  between  Kharbin  and  Lake  Baikal.  He 
reckons  :  — - 

The  whole  numbers  which  can  be  landed   in  one 


day  at  Kharbin  come  to  about  2000  infantry,  a 
battery  of  eight  guns  with  horses  and  men,  300 
cavalry,  and  there  is  still  one  train  a  day  left  to 
carry  supplies.  I  think  it  is  fairly  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  Russian  Government  can,  if  it  likes, 
transport  rather  more  than  one  army  corps  every 
month  to  Manchuria ;  which  means  that  in  addi- 
tion to  what  Kuropatkin  has  with  him  at  present, 
he  can  at  the  end  of  six  months  be  reinforced  by 
200,000  men,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  may  have 
over  half  a  million  men  in  the  field  with  horses  and 
guns   to   match. 


THE    FINANCE    OF    THE    WAR. 

In  the  first  July  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  M.  Levy  reviews  the  respective  financial 
positions  of  the  two  antagonists  in  the  Far  East. 
He  gives  many  facts  and  figures  designed  to  show 
that,  at  any  rate  at  the  moment  of  writing,  the 
credit  of  Russia  and  her  general  financial  posi- 
tion was  much  more  favourable  than  that  of 
Japan.  Of  more  general  interest  is  M.  Levy's 
forecast  of  the  future.  He  points  out  that 
Russia,  with  her  enormous  exports  of  cereals 
and  her  infant  but  vigorous  industries  of  mining 
and  collieries,  is  better  placed  for  an  economic 
struggle  with  Japan  than  for  a  military  one.  M. 
Levy,  it  is  significant  to  note,  estimates  that  the 
war  will  last  two  years,  which  would  mean  a 
burden  of  something  like  four  milliards  of  francs. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  the  ally  of  France  is 
able  to  bear  such  a  burden,  though  he  feels 
strongly  that  the  Government  ought  to  encourage 
by  every  possible  means  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

Turning  to  Japan,  he  finds  a  much  less  ad- 
vanced state  of  industrial  development.  More- 
over, her  territory  is  poor  in  many  places ;  the 
cultivable  portion  is  comparatively  small,  and 
though  the  production  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  coal, 
petroleum,  cotton,  and  so  on,  has  enormously  in- 
creased during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  M.  L£vy  has  little  confidence 
in  so  rapid  a  development,  and  he  appears  to 
expect  an  entire  change  in  both  the  naval  and 
military  situation.  He  marshals  some  impressive 
figures  in  order  to  show  that  Russia  is  far  better 
able  to  bear  the  prolongation  of  the  war  than  her 
adversary,  though  at  the  same  time  he  fairly 
states  the  view  which  is  generally  taken  in  Bri- 
tain that  so  long  as  a  Power  remains  mistress  of 
the  sea  the  fact  of  her  being  at  war  does  not  in- 
terrupt her  foreign  commerce,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  war  is  much  more  injurious  to  Russian 
trade  than  to  Japanese  trade. 
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THE    YELLOW     PERIL. 

(1.)  TO   EUROPE.     BY  BAKOUNINE. 

Dr.  Dillon,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  writing 
under  his  own  name,  denounces  the  Yellow  Peril 
theory,  as,  "  a  body  of  propositions  which  a  real 
Christian  or  an  honest  Pagan  would  be  heartily 
ashamed  to  endorse,"  and  he  declares  that 
Russia  herself  is  profoundly  convinced  of  the 
groundlessness  and  absurdity  of  the  alarm.  But 
in  another  part  of  the  review  a  writer,  who  adopts 
the  pseudonym  of  Ivanovitch,  recalls  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  Russian  revolutionist  Bakounine 
who  was  the  first  to  prophecy  the  irruption  of 
the  Yellow  Race  into  Europe.  It  was  at  an 
International  Conference  at  Geneva,  which  was 
attended  by  Victor  Hugo,  Gambetta  and  others, 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German 
War,  that  Bakounine  made  his  famous  prophecy. 
Bakounine  had  long  been  an  exile  in  the  worst 
part  of  Siberia,  from  whence  he  escaped  to  China, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Japan. 

He  arrived  during  the  regeneration  crisis,  and 
came  away  with  the  conviction  that  "  in  less  than 
fifty  years  the  Russian  Empire  west  of  the  Baikal 
would'  be  broken  down  and  replaced  by  the 
Japanese."  Looking  further,  he  saw  the  Yellow 
Race  eating  non-militarist  Europe  with  a  sauce  a  la 
Juponaisr,  and  Japan  in  turn  absorbed  by  China. 

Bakouuinc's  thoughts  on  Socialism,  Anarchism. 
Tsarism,  the  disguised  anthropophagy  that  reigns  in 
the  Western  cities,  and  militarism  in  connection 
with  the  Yellow  Race,  took  printed  form  after  he 
made  his  sensational  debut  at  Geneva. 

If  Asia,  he  says  in  the  opening  chapter,  were 
peopled  with  wild  beasts,  if  Europe  were  only 
threatened  with  the  invasion  of  some  hundreds  of 
millions  of  hungry  lions  and  tigers,  this  danger 
would  be  serious  ;  but  incomparably  less  so  than 
that  of  five  hundred  millions  of  men  who  must,  if 
they  go  on  multiplying  at  their  present  rate,  overflow 
upon  us.  If  they  were  but  ferocious  quadrupeds, 
though  double  that  number,  European  science, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  would  be  able  to  destroy 
them.  Bui  five  hundred  millions  of  men,  in  a 
i-ountry  where  the  cradles  are  always  full,  can  neither 
be  destroyed  nor  enslaved  by  the  white  race. 
Russia  will  feel  the  first  shock,  and  will  break  under 
it.  .Japan  being  in  a  way  to  assimilate  European 
science  and  make  the  most  of  it.  Once  she  has  left 
school,  it  will  not  take  her  forty  years  to  drive 
Russia  out  of  Northern  Asia. 

The  Chinese  horde  will  follow.  The  Chinese  prefer 
money-soaking  to  war.  This  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  military  sub-races  in  their 
huge  Empire.  There  are  no  more  terrible  despera- 
does  than  the  Chinese  pirates,  and  no  more  adroit 
sailors  in  the  kind  of  seamanship  the  Danes  devoted 
themselves  to  in  the  olden  times.  Any  Chinaman  is 
understood  from  one  to  the  other  end  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  Europeans  have  no  common  tongue.  A 
European  Federal  Parliament  would  now  be  a 
Babel  ;  a  European  Federal  army  united  enough  to 
breast  the  tide  of  Yellow  invasion  would  be  an  im- 
possibility. 


Ivanovitch,  commenting  upon  this  notable 
prophecy,  says  :  — 

Two  able  and  far-seeing  statesmen  of  great  ex- 
perience, one  of  whom  directed  the  foreign  policy 
of  France,  the  Pole,  Mieroslowsky  and  Barth61emy 
Saint  Hilaire,  dreaded  the  Yellow  Race,  but  under 
the  leadership  of  Russia.  Both  thought  the  Chinese, 
in  the  mass,  incapable  of  military  effort,  but  rich  in 
fighting  tribes.  With  such  a  reservoir  of  force  at 
her  disposal,  Russia  could  dictate  terms  to  Europe. 
Unless  under  Russian  leadership,  China  could  do 
nothing. 

(2.)    TO    AUSTRALIA. 

Captain  R.  A.  Crouch  contributes  to  the 
Contemporary  Review  a  brief  but  notable  article, 
setting  forth  what  he  terms  the  Australian  view 
of  the  present  war.  He  quotes  Professor  Pearson 
in  justification  of  the  fear  that  the  Chinese  may 
some  day  occupy  the  northern  parts  of  Australia, 
pouring  in  emigrants  protected  by  fleets.  "  White 
Australians,"  says  Captain  Crouch,  "  want  to  be 
permitted  to  live,"  and  they  dread  that  they  may 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  flood  of  Japanese-Chinese 
humanity,  compelled  by  necessity  and  self-preser- 
vation to  seek  new  and  sparsely  occupied  living 
places.  The  Australians,  therefore,  says  Captain 
Crouch,  hope  that  Russia  will  win.  If  Japan 
triumphs,  Japan  will  become  the  domineering, 
exacting  ally  of  the  Chinese.  If  Captain  Crouch 
is  right  in  what  he  says  about  the  Australian 
opinion,  it  is  certainly  very  well  hidden,  and  to 
judge,  at  any  rate,  from  the  Australian  news- 
paper writers,  Australia  has  more  sympathy  with 
the  Japanese  than  with  the  Russians. 

Captain  Crouch  is,  however,  quite  right  in 
pointing  out  the  danger  to  Australia  of  a  vic- 
torious Japan,  with  a  teeming  population  which 
must  go  somewhere,  and  with  a  Government 
Bushed  with  success,  which  will  hardly  hesitate  to 
see  that  they  are  able  to  do  so.  The  destinies 
of  Asia,  says  the  writer,  would  no  longer  be  in 
European  hands,  and  we  in  the  Pacific  would  bi 
the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  efforts,  born  of  neces- 
sity ,  of  Oriental  expansion.  Captain  Croucn 
quotes  from  the  book  which  Mr.  Cole  recently 
published,  entitled  "What  Forty  Eminent 
Japanese  Say  of  the  White  Australia  Act."  Some 
of  the  extracts  are  notable:  — 

The  Vice-Governor  of  Hokkaido,  the  Northern 
Island  (Mr.  Tatsuoka)  said  : — "The  Act  of  the  Aus- 
tralians is  wrong  and  cannot  last.  The  population  of 
Japan  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  500,000  a  year,  and 
this  increase  must  go  and  settle  somewhere." 

Mr.  Kondo,  the  president  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  (a  fleet  of  large  ships  valued  at  over 
£2,000,000  and  running  to  Australia  and  all  parts  of 
the  world)  said  :  "  The  area  of  Australia  is  large, 
with  few  inhabitants  ;  while  the  area  of  Japan  is 
small,  with  many  inhabitants :   therefore  it  is  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  for  the  Japanese  to  emigrate  to 
Australia  and  elsewhere,  where  there  is  uninhabited 
land." 

The  Minister  of  Finance  and  Communications 
(Baron  Sone)  said :  "  The  Act  held  by  the  Aus- 
tralians is  quite  narrow-minded.  Plainly  speaking, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  Australia  to  maintain 
herself  with  such  a  small  number  of  people  on  that 
vast  continent.  I  think  the  Japanese  must  go  down 
to  Australia  by-and-bye." 

Count  Itagaki,  member  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
ex-Minister,  said  :  "  It  is  a  prejudice  for  Australians 
to  make  such  a  law,  it  is  quite  natural  to  go  from 
one  country  which  contains  many  people  into  a 
country  that  contains  very  few :  so  we  have  a  right 
to  go  to  Australia." 

Mr.  Crouch  admits  that  it  is  obviously  unjust 
that  a  white  race  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world  should  put  down  two  persons  per  square 
mile  of  a  vast  uninhabited  continent,  and  then 
<leny  to  the  teeming  millions  of  the  Orient  the 
right  to  colonise  this  empty  continent.  "  In  the 
face  of  such  racial  injustice,  what  is  clearer  than 
that  if  the  opportunity  comes,  the  Jap  will  seize 
it  and  force  an  entry."  He  quotes  a  saying  of  a 
recent  traveller  in  Japan  :  "  When  other  impor- 
tant matters  have  been  attended  to,  attention 
will  be  attracted  to  Australia;  Japan  is  terribly 
ambitious,  and  will  stop  at  nothing." 


THE  STEADY  SPREAD  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  publishes  the  following 
reflections :  — 

If  we  take  a  sufficiently  wide  view  of  history  we 
cannot  but  see  that  progress  has  on  the  whole  been 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  freedom.  Within  the 
huge  area  of  the  United  States,  within  the  island 
continent  of  Australia,  within  the  vast  territory  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  within  the  circuit  of  the 
German  Empire,  within  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies  and  dependencies  directly  under  its  control, 
the  exchange  of  goods  is  now  free.  In  old  days  the 
system  of  protection  and  monopolies  existed  to  ham- 
per free  trade  between  one  little  state  and  another, 
almost  between  one  little  town  and  another.  One  of 
the  last  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  passed  to 
protect  the  Scotch  woollen  industry  against  the  in- 
sidious advance  of  linen,  ordained  that  henceforth 
corpses  should  be  buried  in  woollen  shrouds  only! 
If  we  remember  rightly,  James  Watt  was  not  al- 
lowed to  reside  within  the  precincts  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow,  because  his  inventions  were  thought  likely 
by  the  City  Fathers  to  prove  injurious  to  industry 
on  the  Clyde !  It  is  true  that  in  recent  years,  as 
nations  have  become  consolidated  and  the  area  of 
empires  enlarged,  the  idea  has  again  temporarily 
gained  ground  that  nations  are  commercially  at  war; 
that  the  prosperity  of  a  rival  nation  is  an  injury  to 
ourselves  ;  and  that  we  must  measure  our  loss  by 
their  gain.  It  is  impossible  that  so  great  a  delusion 
can  endure. 


THE    WAR  BETWEEN  CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  contributes  to 
McClure's  Magazine  for  July  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  what  he  calls  "  The  New  Employers' 
Association  Movement "  in  the  United  States. 
He  says  that  the  anthracite  coal  strike  of  1902 
gave  the  capitalists  of  the  United  States  an  object 
lesson  as  to  the  moral  of  organised  labour.  The 
moral  was  plain — Capital  must  organise  or  go 
to  the  wall.  The  result  is  the  present  capitalistic 
organisation  against  labour  unionism.  It  is  due 
to  two  causes ;  First,  the  recognition  of  the  im- 
mense value  of  organisation ;  and,  secondly,  the 
vivid  realisation  of  the  mischief  that  can  be 
wrought  by  what  Mr.  Baker  calls  "  inflated 
unionism." 

Silly  strikes,  petty  exactions,  absurd  boycotts, 
and  brutal  violence  on  the  part  of  ill-regulated 
unions,  have  maddened,  not  only  large  capitalists, 
but  also  smaller  men,  and  the  present  movement 
is  the  result.  Employers'  Associations  Mr.  Baker 
divides  into  two  classes ;  the  first  consists  of 
those  whose  object  is  to  fight  trade-unions,  the 
second  class  consists  of  those  who  seek  to  deal 
with  the  unions.  The  motto  of  the  first  is  that 
"  Industry  is  war,"  and  of  the  second  that  "  In- 
dustry is  business."  The  fighting  organisations 
are  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  consists 
solely  of  employers,  and  the  second  of  the  so- 
called  "  Citizens'  "  Alliance,  which  are  made  up 
of  citizens  generally,  including  non-union  working 
men. 

These  organisations,  while  varying  widely,  gener- 
ally amiounce  the  following  principles :  the  '  open 
shop,"  no  sympathetic  strikes,  no  violence  to  non- 
union men,  no  limitation  of  output  or  of  appren- 
tices, no  boycott ;  and  some  go  further  and  declare 
against  arbitration,   trade  agreements  and  picketing. 

The  associations  which  deal  with  the  unions 
are  much  more  reasonable  and  moderate  in  their 
tone.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  is  the 
Chicago  Metal  Trades  Association,  which  is  an 
organisation  of  more  than  one  hundred  manu- 
facturers, employing  some  fifteen  thousand  men. 
This  association  has  succeeded  in  banishing 
strikes  and  lock-outs.  The  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation requested  each  of  the  unions  having  men 
employed  in  shops  of  its  members,  of  which  there 
were  six,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  men  to 
meet  similar  committees  of  the  association,  and 
talk  things  over.  After  discussion,  they  formu- 
lated a  preliminary  agreement,  submitting  every 
question  at  issue  to  a  committee  of  six  rm  ru- 
bers, three  from  the  union  concerned  and  three 
from  the  association,  stipulating  that,  in  case  of 
failure  to  agree,  disputes  should  be  submitted  to 
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arbitration,  and  that,  pending  the  decision,  work 
should  be  continued  without  lock-out  or  strike. 
Not  in  a  single  instance  was  it  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed to  arbitration;  everything  was  agreed  to  in 
a  spirit  of  mutual  friendliness.  The  basis  of  this 
agreement  was  four  cardinal  principles:  — 
"First,  no  limitation  of  output;  second,  no  sym- 
pathetic strike ;  third,  no  cessation  of  work 
under  any  circumstances ;  and  fourth,  freedom 
in  the  employment  of  labour."  Where  strikes 
were  frequent  before,  neither  side  has  lost  a 
single  hour. 

IS    TRADES    UNIONISM    DOOMED? 

MR.   FREDERIC  HARRISON'S  WARNING. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  the  Positivist  Re- 
view for  August,  reprints  tone  warning  he  ad- 
dressed three  years  ago  to  working  men  concern- 
ing the  significance  of  the  Taff  Vale  decision 
He  says :  — 

Everything  that  was  described  as  a  danger  in  1901 
haB  since  been  shown  to  be  an  evil  in  practice. 
The  case  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  has  been  ac- 
centuated by  an  enormous  fine  enforced  on  the 
Trades  Union.  It  has  been  held  that  the  employers 
can  employ  a  confederate  member  of  a  Union,  and 
have  its  rules  qualified  or  interpreted  by  a  Court  of 
Law.  The  attempt  to  pass  a  new  Bill  has  ended  in 
vague  talk.  A  bogus  Royal  Commission  has  pre- 
tended to  inquire  into  grievances,  but  is  of  such  a 
composition  that  Trades  Unionists  refuse  to  recognise 
it  as  genuine. 

Within  the  last  three  years  the  legal  position  of 
Trades  Unions  has  been  entirely  changed— and 
changed,  not  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  by  legal 
interpretation— that  is,  by  Judge-made  law.  For  the 
thirty  years  preceding  1901  Trades  Unions  have 
been  believed  to  be  legal  voluntary  societies,  such  as 
the  Athenaeum  Club  or  the  Primrose  League.  They 
were  not  liable  to  interference  by  Courts  of  Law. 
"Picketing"  was  not  illegal,  provided  neither  in- 
timidation nor  violence  could  be  proved.  Above  all, 
Trades  Unions  were  not  liable  in  civil  damages, 
not  being  corporations  or  legal  entities.  This  was 
accepted  law. 

All  this  has  now  been  swept  away  by  decisions  of 
the  last  three  years.     The  Courts  now  hold:  — 

1.  That  Umons  may  be  sued  for  civil  damages, 
though  they  are  not  corporations  or  legal  entities. 

2.  That  Courts  will  grant  injunctions  to  control 
their  collective  acts,  though  they  are  not  corpora- 
tions. 

3.  That  Courts  will  supervise,  interpret  and  en- 
force their  trade  rules  inter  se. 

4.  That  peaceful  persuasion  not  to  enter  into  a 
contract,  or  not  to  complete  a  contract,  is  illegal,  and 
even  criminal. 

5.  That  if  the  officers  of  a  local  branch,  however 
remote  and  subordinate,  have  authorised,  or  even 
acquiesced  in  such  persuasion,  the  Amalgamated 
Union  can  be  made  answerable  in  heavy  damages  and 
costs. 

6.  It  was  held  by  a  judge  of  the  Bang's  Bench 
that,  during  a  strike,  the  employer  can  hire  a  work- 


man to  bring  into  Court  the  rules  of  a  Union,  and 
in  his  name  obtain  an  injunction  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  Union. 

We  know  how  easily  in  America  a  big  Trust  can 
get  injunctions  from  a  sympathetic  judge. 

The  result  of  these  decisions  taken  together  is 
this.  Unions  have  the  liabilities,  but  not  the 
capacities  of  corporations.  They  cannot  sue  for  debts 
due  to  them,  but  they  may  be  sued  and  made 
bankrupt.  Their  employers  can  hire  members  to 
break  them  up  in  exhausting  law  suits.  Courts  of 
law  will  control  the  acts  of  their  agents  and  officials. 
Strikes  are  made  practically  impossible,  if  quiet 
persuasion  can  be  treated  as  illegal,  for  strikes  rest 
on  persuasion.  Unions  can  be  ruined  at  any  time 
if  they  are  liable  for  anything  which  causes  loss  to 
an  employer  (illegal  or  criminal  acts  apart),  for  all 
bargaining  in  trade  implies  the  prospect  of  loss  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  if  certain  terms  are  not  con- 
ceded. 

If  all  these  new  points  are  to  hold  good  in  law, 
Trades  Unions  will  henceforth  exist  on  sufference. 

Mr.  Harrison  concludes  his  paper  by  remind- 
ing working  men  that  their  only  remedy  lies  in 
the  Ballot  Box. 


A    UNIVERSITY    BUILT    IN    A    YEAR. 

The  story  of  Wooster  University,  Ohio,  is  told 
by  Mr.  David  Williamson  in  the  Leisure  Hour 
for  August.  In  December*  iqoi,  Wooster  Uni- 
versity was  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  while  the 
flames  were  still  lighting  up  the  horizon,  the 
Faculty  summoned  a  meeting  and  decided  to  re- 
build, and  the  day  after  the  fire  plans  were  for- 
mulated. The  money  received  from  insurance 
was  only  ^n,ooo,  and  the  new  building  was  to 
cost  ,£50,000.  The  University  as  it  now  stands 
cost  ^110,000.  Mr.  Louis  H.  Severance  built 
Severance  Hall,  Mr.  Carnegie  presented  ^20,000, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Frick  presented  the  library,  and  other 
donors  did  their  part.  Of  the  students  who  oc- 
cupy these  halls  of  learning  Mr.  Williamson- 
says: — 

Many  of  them  are  of  that  large  class  in  the  States 
who  are  so  eager  for  a  good  education  that  they 
"work  their  way  through"  college.  I  met  with 
young  fellows  who  lighted  their  furnaces  early  in  the 
morning  for  factories,  and  then  hurried  off  to  lec- 
tures on  Latin  and  geology.  I  saw  others  who  did 
gardening,  waited  in  restaurants,  or  helped  in  house- 
work. Some  at  Wooster  will  earn  the  money  they 
require  by  selling  magazines  in  the  district  around 
the  University.  Some  of  the  young  women  would 
do  domestic  work  for  their  college  expenses.  The 
maximum  charge  for  tuition  in  the  University  would 
be  about  £15  per  annum,  and  this  is  only  possible 
because  there  is  an  endowment  which  Dr.  H  olden 
and  the  trustees  are  now  seeking  to  increase  to 
£200,000.  I  have  every  belief  that  they  will  obtain 
this  handsome  sum,  judging  by  their  success  in  the 
past  and  the  excellent  work  which  the  place  is  doing. 
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SOME    THINGS    TO    BE    DONE. 

RADICAL    REFORMS    SORELY    NEEDED. 

The  National  Review  for  August  contains 
several  articles  which  will  be  read  with  all  the 
more  gratitude  because  of  the  organ  in  which  they 
appear.  A  Unionist  review,  a  thorough-going 
Jingo  organ  to  boot,  is  not  exactly  the  place 
where  we  expect  to  find  scathing  exposures  of 
existing  evils  and  suggestions  of  root  and  branch 
reform. 

(1)    REVOLUTIONISE    PRISONS. 

Mr.  H.  T.  B.  Montgomery,  an  ex-convict,  de- 
mands a  complete  revolution  of  the  English 
prison  system,  which,  he  says,  "  is  no  system  at 
all,  but  merely  a  series  of  petty  annoyances, 
petty  irritations,  petty  discomforts,  material  and 
mental,  the  effects  of  which  are  felt  precisely  in 
proportion  to  the  sensitiveness  of  each  particular 
prisoner."  The  rules  are  absolutely  disregarded. 
"  Our  convict  system  to-day  merely  produces 
criminals,  paupers  and  lunatics.  In  Parkhurst 
Convict  Prison  there  are,  out  of  a  total  of  750 
prisoners,  somewhere  about  120  officially  certified 
as  mentally  unsound — the  result  of  their  im- 
prisonment, while  Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic 
Asylum  is  crowded  with  convicts  who,  as  the 
effect  of  their  imprisonment,  have  become  stark, 
staring  mad." 

(2)   REFORM   THE   CASUAL   WARDS. 

The  Rev.  Lord  William  Cecil  declares  that 
the  present  method  of  dealing  with  tramps  is 
systematically  harsh,  and  belongs  to  the  age  when 
lunatics  were  whipped.     He  says  :  — 

Offer  work  to  the  idle  and  young,  but  let  the 
weak  and  aged  be  treated  with  kindness.  Let  the 
weak  in  health  be  well  cared  for  and  highly 
nourished,  and  when  health  returns  they  will  labour 
as  their  fellows  do.  Let  the  weak  in  mind  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  place  where  under  kindly  supervision 
they  may  live  out  their  days  serviceable  members  of 
the  community.  The  old  must  be  sent  to  their 
native  homes,  where  they  must  be  kept  and  not 
left  to  wander  about  the  country  in  danger  of  losing 
their  lives  from  cold  and  exposure. 

(3}    EDUCATE    OFFICERS. 

Dr.  Miller  Maguire  says  that  the  ignorance  of 
British   officers   is  a    national   danger:  — 

Every  kind  of  evidence  establishes  three  points  : 
•{a)  that  even  since  1899  the  standard  of  education 
among  the  officer  class  has  deteriorated,  and  is  now 
so  bad  as  to  be  absolutely  contemptible  ;  (6)  that 
this  deterioration  in  mental  power  is  a  danger  to 
the  State,  and  has  hampered  our  efforts  in  military 
enterprises,  including  the  wars  in  Somaliland  and 
Thibet ;  (c)  that  not  only  are  we  inefficient,  but  that 
•our  inefficiency  as  compared  with  that  of  other  and 
rival  nations  is  daily  increasing. 

As  long  as  we  are  dominated  by  dons  and  dunces 
and  clerical  pedants  and  ignorant  officials,  instructors 


in  England,  however  able,   will  gain  neither  money 
nor  credit  for  their  labours. 

Ignorance  and  indifference  to  mental  elevation  are 
accompanied  by  an  enthusiastic  but  ignoble  cult  of 
games.     In  short,  "  the  nation  is  at  play.'' 

(4)    REORGANISE   AGRICULTUKK 

Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave  says  that  Protection  is  out 
of  the  question ;  but  the  income  of  British  land- 
owners has  gone  down  by  ;£i  4,900,000  a  year 
since  1875.  British  agricultural  produce  was 
worth  ^80,000,000  a  year  less  in  1901  than  it 
was  in  1 87 1.  The  diminution  in  value  of  agricul- 
tural land  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  he  esti- 
mates at  ;£i, 500,000,000,  or  twice  the  National 
Debt.  "  The  task  that  lies  before  us  is  the 
reorganisation  of  the  largest  industry  in  the 
country,  the  one  for  which  modern  science  has 
at  present  done  least." 


SOCIALISM     IN     1904. 

In  view  of  the  sixth  International  Socialist 
Congress  shortly  to  be  held  at  Amsterdam,  M. 
Paul  Louis  contributes  to  the  second  July  num- 
ber of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  a  sketch  of  the  present 
position  of  Socialism.  He  draws  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  International  character  of  modem 
Socialism — which,  he  says,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  emphasised — and  the  similarly  extra-na- 
tional character  of  Catholicism.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  differences  between  the  two  forces, 
but,  nevertheless,  they  are  alike  in  their  superiority 
to  mere  national  divisions. 

Since  the  last  International  Congress  at  Paris, 
in  1900,  two  general  facts  have  been  urged  in 
the  history  of  European  Socialism.  (1)  Its  ac- 
tivity has  been  much  increased  by  reason  of  the 
electoral  victories  which  it  has  obtained ;  and 
(2),  the  divisions  noticeable  in  some  countries 
have  been  accentuated  and  have  spread  to  all 
other  countries.  Everywhere  is  to  be  noted  the 
struggle  between  the  revolutionarv  tradition  and 
those  new  tendencies  which  appear  under  dif- 
ferent names  such  as  ministerialism,  reformism, 
and  revisionism.  Everywhere  the  defenders  of 
tradition  are  working  with  renewed  energy  be- 
cause they  fear  desertions  and  changes  which 
would  ruin  Socialism,  and  would  finally  convert 
it  into  a  mere  party  of  radical  working-class  re- 
form. 

The  Amsterdam  Congress  will  have  to  decide 
between  the  two  conceptions,  its  decision  will  de- 
termine the  future  course  of  Socialism.  There  is 
still  the  old  quarrel  between  the  disciples  of  Las- 
salle  Marx,  who  believe  in  political  agitation,  and 
regard  the  conquest  of  power  as  the  indispensable 
prelude  of  all  social  transformation,  and  those 
theorists  who  have  no  belief  in  the  political 
method,  but  build  all  their  hopes  on  the  move- 
ment of  corporate  union. 
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IS    THE    GERMAN    ARMY    ROTTEN? 

A    PESSIMIST    ESTIMATE. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  July,  Mr. 
Wolf  von  Schierbrand,  who  was  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Associated  Press  in  Berlin  from  1894 
to  1901,  writes  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  German 
Army.  Mr.  von  Schierbrand  is  of  German  birth, 
but  he  has  been  in  American  journalism  for  the 
last  thirty-two  years.  He  takes  as  his  text  Lieu- 
tenant von  Bilse's  book,  which,  he  maintains,  pre- 
sents a  truthful  picture  of  the  present  state  of  the 
German  Army.  The  author  was  dismissed  from 
the  service  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment, and  the  sale  of  his  book  forbidden  within 
the  Empire. 

LIEUTENANT    BILSE    AND    HIS    BOOK. 

In  Mr.  von  Schierb rand's  opinion,  Lieutenant 
von  Bilse's  book  could  only  be  regarded  as 
libellous  on  the  theory  that  the  greater  the  truth 
the  greater  the  libel. 

It  presents  in  the  guise  of  fiction — very  thinly 
veile<l  H.t  ion,  indeed — a  faithful  picture  of  life  in 
a  German  garrison  of  to-day,  delineating  the  loose 
discipline  and  the  looser  living  of  officers  and  men. 
It  shows  pitilessly  their  total  lack  of  ideals  ;  the 
complete  indifference  of  the  officers  to  their  profes- 
sion ;  their  incessant  gaming  and  excessive  drink- 
ing ;  the  absence  of  intellectual  pleasures  and  efforts, 
and  the  general  ongulfment  in  the  grossest  amuse- 
ments and  dissipations  ;  the  load  of  ever-accumulat- 
ing debts  under  which  nearly  everybody  groans. 

LUXURY    AND   VICE  RAMPANT. 

Mr.  von  Schierbrand,  speaking  from  his  own 
observation,  confirms,  without  hesitation,  the  jus- 
tice of  Lieutenant  Bilse's  indictment,  that  extra- 
vagant is  universal  among  the  army  officers. 
"  Out  of  every  hundred  officers,  at  least  ninety 
live  beyond  their  means.  As  a  dire  result  of  all 
this,  usury  and  '  money-marriages  '  have  become 
established   features   in  life." 

This  life  of  luxury  brings  in  its  train  all  the 
other  vices  :  — 

No  one  who  has  of  recent  years  resided  in  Ger- 
many, who  has  hail  invasion  to  consort  with  the 
army  there,  and  has  closely  ohserved  it,  can  have 
failed  to  remark  its  rapid  decadence.  Those  dread- 
ful diseases,  which  are  the  punishment  consequent 
on  loose  living,  are  tainting  officers  and  men  alike 
to  an  incredible  extent.  In  the  military  hospitals 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  patients  are 
sufferers  from  such  disorders.  The  French  army 
during  the  Second  Empire  was  not  worse  in  this 
respect.  Gaming  and  betting  are  indulged  in  to  an 
enormous  extent  in  army  circles.  The  Union  Club 
and  the  Jockey  Club  in  Berlin,  both  largely  com- 
posed of  officers,  are  perhaps  the  worst  centres  of 
fashionable   dissipation   in   the   Empire. 


THE    RESPONSIBILITY   OF   THE    KAISEK. 

The  Emperor  from  time  to  time  emits  notes, 
or  orders,  or  manifestoes  condemning  the  extra- 
vagance that  prevails  in  the  army,  but,  according 
to  Mr.  von  Schierbrand,  "  the  Kaiser  himself  is 
largely — one  might  almost  say  solely — responsible 
for  the  present  highly  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  army." 

While  with  his  pen  he  condemns  extravagance, 
he  takes  part  in  all  the  most  costly  banquets  that 
are  organised  by  the  officers :  — 

But  his  demoralising  influence  on  the  army  goes 
much  further  than  that.  There  has  never  been  a 
monarch  on  the  throne  of  Prussia  who  has  been 
such  a  spendthrift,  nor  one  so  fond  of  expensive 
Court  festivities  and  lavish  personal  display,  and 
for  him  to  preach  to  his  young  officers  strict 
economy  seems  a  ludicrous  paradox. 

THE   MILITARY   OFFICERS   INEXPERIENCED. 

The  deterioration  of  the  German  Army  is  ac- 
companied, according  to  Mr.  von  Schierbrand, 
by  a  decay  of  its  military  efficiency:  — 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  reasons.  First,  ell 
the  trusted  and  able  men  that  had  slowly  risen 
before  1866  are  gone.  Not  one  is  left.  The 
Kaiser  would  have  none  of  them  remain  in  active 
service. 

Since  the  Emperor  came  to  the  throne,  smoke- 
less powder,  high  explosives,  and  the  increased 
range  of  fire  have  revolutionised  the  art  of  war, 
but,  judging  from  the  German  army  manoeuvres, 
the  Kaiser  is  blind  to  the  necessity  of  adopting 
new  tactics  to  meet  the  new  situation. 

For  fifteen  years  the  German  army  has  been 
taught,  in  sham  battle,  to  attack  an  imaginary 
enemy  on  conditions  and  in  a  manner  which  would 
invite   complete   annihilation  in  actual   warfare. 

IS    ANOTHER    JENA    AHEAD? 

Mr.  von  Schierbrand*  conclusion  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  Kaiser  is,  though  in  some  respects  progres- 
sive enough,  in  others  a  thorough-paced  reactionary. 
There  is  no  sign  of  an  intention  on  his  part  to 
grapple  in  earnest  with  the  crying  evils  which  have 
been  painted,  but  rather  the  reverse.  His  earlier 
ardour  for  army  reforms  has  cooled.  The  pardons 
and  remissions  he  so  frequently  grants  to  even  the 
wmst  offenders,  to  the  Briisewitzes  and  their  ilk, 
augur  ill  for  the  future.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
•09M  day  there  will  be  a  rude  awakening  for  Ger- 
many ;  for  his  son,  the  young  Crown  Prince,  has 
also  been  carefully  nurtured  in  these  false  traditions 
and  in  wrong  ideals  of  the  past.  Will  it  require 
another  Jena  to  restore  that  robustness  of  moral 
fibre  to  the  German  army  which  was  probably  the 
most  important  factor  that  led  it  on  from  victory 
to  victory  in  the  gigantic  struggle  with  France  a 
generation  ago? 
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THE    PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION. 

BY    DE.    ALBERT    SHAW. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw  contributes  to  the  Contem- 
porary Review  one  of  those  well-weighed,  judi- 
cious and  informatory  articles  on  the  political 
position  in  America,  with  which  he  from  time  to 
time  favours  the  British  public.  The  subject  of 
this  is  the  American  Presidential  Election.  He 
writes  in  the  tone  of  one  who  is  very  well  satis- 
fied with  the  way  in  which  things  are  going.  He 
is  a  great  believer  in  President  Roosevelt,  but 
he  has  a  great  regard  for  Mr.  Parker,  "  that  in- 
telligent citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York  with 
an  aptitude  for  political  management,  and  a 
general  knowledge  of  public  affairs." 

From  a  personal  point  of  view,  both  the  can- 
didates are  all  that  a  home-loving,  religious  and 
intelligent  nation  could  wish  for.  Whoever  wins, 
the  affairs  of  the  United  States  are  certain  to  be 
carried  on  for  the  next  four  years  by  men  of 
prudence  and  well-established  views.  Mr.  Parker 
is  fifty-two,  and  has  never  participated  in  any  way 
in  the  conduct  of  national  affairs.  President 
Roosevelt  is  forty-seven,  and  has  a  wider  ac- 
quaintance with  a  larger  number  of  subjects  of 
public  concern  than  any  man  in  the  country. 
The  only  possible  hope  of  a  Democratic  victory 
in  November  lies  in  a  Tammany  majority  in 
New  York  City  great  enough  to  overcome  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  State  outside  the  city. 

The  platforms  of  the  two  parties,  stripped  of 
verbiage,  disclose  a  general  agreement  among  the 
American  people.  The  only  thing  that  Dr.  Shaw 
regrets  on  the  Republican  platform  is  the  asser- 
tion of  what  he  calls  an  unnecessary  and  utterly 
meaningless  plank,  calling  upon  the  Congress  to 
make  investigation  into  the  disfranchisement  of 
Southern  negroes  in  order  to  reduce  their  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  pro  rata.  Dr.  Shaw  says 
that  this  plank  is  unworthy  and  mischievous,  and 
its  only  effect  will  be  to  destroy  any  chance  the 
Republicans  might  have  had  in  the  border  States. 
So  far  as  trusts  are  concerned,  Dr.  Shaw  thinks 
the  position  of  the  parties  has  been  completely 
reversed.  The  Republicans  have  a  far  better 
right  to  accuse  Judge  Parker  of  being  a  candidate 
of  the  trusts  than  the  Democrats  have  to  say 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  represents  the  plutocracy  and 
the  monopolies.  The  nomination  of  Judge 
Parker  completely  removes  the  difficult  subject 
of  corporation  oversight  and  control  from  the 
domain  of  party  politics. 

Dr.  Shaw  thus  summarises  the  issues  before 
the  citizens  at  this   elecKon  :  — 

The  money  question  will  not  count  in  this  year's 
campaign  ;  Tariff  issue  will  have  only  an  incidental 
or  artificial  place  ;  the  Philippine  question  will 
signify  nothing  at  all  ;  the  Panama  episode  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  fortunate  and  creditable  chapter  in  the 


country's  history  ;  both  Parties  favour  the  utmost 
energy  in  pushing  the  work  of  constructing  the 
Isthmian  Canal  ;  and  the  Parties  vie  with  one 
another  in  their  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the 
great  new  policy  of  irrigation  at  national  expense 
in  the  arid  States  of  the  Far  West.  Both  Parties 
endorse  the  present  policy  of  a  rapid  upbuilding 
of  the  American  Navy.  The  Democrats  favour  a 
comparatively  small  army,  and  the  Republicans  have 
been  showing  their  practical  agreement  with  that 
view  by  steadily  and  rapidly  reducing  the  military 
forces  as  expanded  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War 
and  the  Filipino   insurrection. 

On  the  question  of  Protection,  Dr.  Shaw  says 
that  it  is  a  growing  opinion  among  intelligent 
business  men  that  the  country  would  do  very  well 
with  high  tariff,  moderate  tariff,  low  tariff,  or  no 
tariff  at  all,  providing  the  policy  adopted  should 
not  be  subject  to  capricious  change.  Business 
men  of  all  parties  and  of  all  sections  of  the 
country  are  opposed  to  any  radical  opening  of 
the  Tariff  question.  The  country  will  remain 
Protectionist  for  years  to  come,  whichever  can- 
didate carries  the  election;  but  Dr.  Shaw  thinks 
it  is  probably  true  that  a  revision  of  the  present 
Tariff  would  be  more  likely  to  be  accomplished 
under  Roosevelt  than  under  Parker. 


PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT'S    SCOTTISH 
ANCESTORS. 

Though  President  Roosevelt's  name  is  un- 
doubtedly of  Dutch  origin,  Mr.  A.  H.  Millar  con- 
tends, in  the  July  number  of  the  Scottish  His- 
torical Review,  that  the  President  has  a  more 
decided  ancestral  connection  with  Scotland  than 
with  Holland :  — 

While  on  the  paternal  side  the  President  is 
directly  descended  from  Cales  (Nicolas)  van  Roose- 
velt, who  settled  in  America  in  1649,  with  no 
admixture  of  other  nationalities  save  in  his  grand- 
mother, Margaret  Barnhill,  of  Anglo-American 
origin  ;  on  the  maternal  side  he  can  claim  kinship 
with  the  purely  Scottish  families  of  Stobo,  Bulloch 
of  Baldernock,  Irvine  of  Cults,  Douglass  of  Til- 
quhillie  and  Stewart.  His  mother,  Martha  Bulloch, 
was  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Archibald 
Stobo,  who  accompanied  the  Darien  Expedition  from 
Scotland  in  1699,  was  wrecked  at  Charleston,  and 
remained  there,  becoming  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Presbyterianism  in  America. 

After  giving  an  outline  of  the  Darien  Expedi- 
tion, Mr.  Millar  says  it  is  through  Jean  Stobo, 
the  daughter  of  the  above-named  Rev.  Archibald 
Stobo,  who  died  1740-41,  that  President  Roose- 
velt owes  his  first  relationship  to  Scotland.  Jean 
Stobo  was  married  to  James  Bulloch,  and  Martha 
Bulloch,  the  mother  of  the  President,  was  their 
great-great-granddaughter. 
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A     LIBERAL     POLICY      IN     THE     NEAR     EAST. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford  contributes  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Review  a  thoughtful  article,  in  which  he 
outlines  what  he  considers  would  be  the  true 
policy  for  the  coming  British  Liberal  Govern- 
ment in  the  Near  East.  One  or  two  administra- 
tive reforms  would,  he  thinks,  render  existence 
tolerable  to  the  masses  of  the  Sultan's  subjects. 

If  security  could  be  guaranteed,  and  the  system  of 
taxation  civilised,  Christians  and  Moslems  alike 
-could  afford  to  wait  in  patience  for  a  final  solution. 
The  first  end  could  be  secured  by  the  creation  of  an 
international  Ministry  of  Police  in  Constantinople, 
with  full  powers  to  enrol  European  officers  and  to 
reorganise  the  gendarmerie  throughout  the  Empire. 
For  the  second  service,  the  machinery  of  the  Public 
Debt  is  ready  to  hand. 

He  points  out  that  the  epoch  of  massacre  has 
begun  once  more  in  Armenia,  and  stoutly  denies 
that  Russia  is  opposed  to  reforms  in  Armenia,  or 
that  she  views  massacre  with  indifference.  Russia, 
alone,  has  the  force  to  make  any  European  inter- 
vention a  reality ;  we  can  only  save  Armenia 
with  Russia's  aid.  He,  therefore,  proposes  that 
France  and  Russia  should  be  made  jointly  re- 
sponsible for  order  in  the  Armenian  Provinces. 
A  frank  and  spontaneous  recognition  on  Britain's 
part  of  Russia's  position,  followed  by  a  renuncia- 
tion of  her  Treaty  right  as  a  Power  possessing  a 
special  protectorate  over  the  Christian  subjects 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  would  pave  the  way  for  that 
Anglo-Russian  understanding,  the  absence  of 
which  has  involved  Europe  in  the  toleration  of 
every  abomination  of  tyranny  and  every  excess 
■of  massacre.  In  Macedonia  he  thinks  that  the 
difficulty  is  by  no  means  insuperable:  — 

The  gendarmerie  scheme  is  more  or  less  interna- 
tional, whereas  the  general  administrative  control  is 
confided  only  to  Russian  and  Austrian  representa- 
tives. It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Powers 
t<>  find,  in  the  international  aspect  of  the  scheme, 
the  germ  of  further  developments.  Let  there  be  a 
real  international  police,  under  the  executive  com- 
mand of  Europeans,  who  must  be  numerous  enough 
to  post  at  least  one  European  officer  in  every  town 
and  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  every  considerable 
village.  If  these  men  were  armed  with  a  real  au- 
thority, they  could  make  Macedonia  tranquil  within 
a  month.  The  essential  is,  that  the  Macedonians 
should  feel  that  Europe  has  really  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  shielding  their  property  and  their 
lives. 

But  he  admits  that  the  internationalisation  of 
Macedonia  will  never  be  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory until  a  European  Government  has  been  ap- 
pointed owning  no  allegiance  to  Constantinople. 
Austria  and  Italy  have  bound  themselves,  should 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  prove  impos- 
sible, to  solve  the  Albanian  problem  on  the  basis 


of  national  autonomy.     A  European  Confer 
Mr.   Brailsford    concludes,    would    be    the    only 
means  by  which  anything  approaching  a  complete 
and   logical  solution  of  the  Near  Eastern  qurs- 
tions  could  be  obtained. 


"TEARS,    IDLE    TEARS." 

Poets  have  raved  about  tears.  Mr.  James 
Scott,  in  the  Young  Man  for  August,  has  photo- 
graphed them.  His  article,  "  Revelations  of  the 
Human  Body,"  is  very  interesting.  He  illus 
trates  it  with  photographs  of  magnified  tears. 
He  says  that  although  everybody  knows  that 
tears  are  saltish,  few  would  be  able  to  guess  the 
cause  of  this  curious  result.  It  is  due  to  the 
impregnation  of  the  liquid  with  common  salt, 
sulphate  of  sodium,  and  other  minor  salts.  It 
is  Mr.  Scott's  practice  always  to  try  and  obtain 
curious  results  from  research.  He  has  fn- 
quently  experimented  with  tears  coaxed  from 
his  own  eyes  in  response  to  the  effects  of  cold 
weather.  His  plan  was  to  convey  the  apparently 
trivial  drop  of  moisture  on  to  a  glass  slide,  and 
allow  the  water  to  evaporate.  In  a  few  hours  the 
residue  which  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  as  a 
mere  smudge,  when  magnified,  shows  myriads  of 
crystals,  which  collect  to  form  strange  de\ ; 
resembling  ferns,  and  numerous  others  congregate 
to  form  a  mass  of  crosses.  After  a  few  hours, 
unless  the  precaution  be  taken  to  use  a  preserva- 
tive medium  for  the  crystals,  they  slowly  dis- 
appear, and  leave  a  mere  blotch  behind. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  Mr.  Scott  would 
photograph  the  contents  of  tears  shed  under 
different  emotions— tears  of  grief,  tears  of  pain, 
tears  of  joy,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Scott's  paper  is  not  exclusively  devoted 
to  tears.  It  is  full  of  other  curious  facts.  For 
instance,  he  says  :  — 

If  the  skin  from  the  fingers,  toes,  legs,  arms  and 
other  portions  of  an  average  sized  body  were  re- 
moved piecemeal,  and  had  their  edges  placed 
adherent  one  to  the  other  in  a  symmetrical  method. 
twenty  square  fret  would  be  secured. 

Writing  of  the  hairs  of  our  head,  he  says:  — 

A  human  hair  is  covered  over  its  surface  with 
overlapping  scales,  the  edge  view  of  it  resembling 
a  saw.  This  fact  accounts  for  hairs  on  the  head, 
when  entangled,  hitching  together  and  being  diffi- 
cult of  division.  My  statement  may  be  verified 
readily  by  detaching  a  hair  from  a  lady's  head — by 
preference— and  whilst  holding  the  opposite  ends  in 
both  hands,  so  that  it  becomes  stretched  and  taut, 
dragging  it  across  the  tender  surface  of  one's  lips. 
When  drawn  in  the  direction  in  which  the  scales 
lie  the  hair  feels  quite  smooth  ;  but  if  moved  in  the 
opposite  direction  a  distinctly  noticeable  rasping  is 
felt  as  the  edges  of  the  scales  hitch  against  the 
flesh. 
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THE    REIGN    OF    TERROR    IN     MACEDONIA. 

Lady  Thompson,  who  has  been  engaged  in  dis- 
tributing relief  to  the  sufferers  in  Macedonia,  in 
the  district  of  Kastoria,  gives  in  the  August 
Cornhill  a  very  painful  report  as  to  the  condition 
of  things  in  these  regions.     She  says:  — 

There  is,  too,  an  illness,  more  or  less  serious  and 
sometimes  fatal,  peculiar  to  Macedonia,  openly 
avowed  by  the  sufferers  and  recognised  by  name 
by  the  doctors — strach  (fear).  How  many  women, 
and  men,  too,  did  we  nob  see  this  winter,  literally 
bent  to  the  ground,  unable  to  lift  up  their  heads, 
unable  to  walk,  unable  to  speak,  and  yet  organi- 
cally sound  and  uninjured !  It  was  not  onlv  the 
horror  of  burning  houses,  the  hasty  flight  before 
the  soldiers,  the  grief  for  those  who  fell,  but  it 
was  the  weeks  and  sometimes  months  spent  in 
hiding  and  suspense  on  the  mountains,  after  the 
villages  were  destroyed,  and  before  they  dared  come 
back  to  their  ruined  homes. 

Hiimi  Pasha  told  her  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment had  rebuilt  thousands  of  houses.  But  she 
says :  — 

I  can  affirm  that  in  the  Kastoria  region,  at  all 
events,  no  single  house  has  been  rebuilt  by  the 
Turks.  Grants  were  made  to  the  peasants  for  re- 
building, varying  from  a  few  piastres  to  £3  ;  but 
a  sum  of  less  than  4s.  will  not  pay  for  the  con- 
struction of  even  a  mud  hut,  and  peasants  whose 
stone  houses  represented  the  savings  of  a  nfetime, 
and  had  cost  more  than  £100,  declined  to  take  the 
proffered  grant. 

She  reports  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  is 
indomitable.  Very  few  of  the  babies  born  since 
the  insurrection  have  survived,  and  only  a  few  of 
their  mothers.  She  mentions  the  curious  fact 
that,  although  the  Turkish  soldiers,  in  the  hot 
excitement  of  war,  will  commit  the  darkest  out- 
rages, they  will,  as  a  rule,  refrain  from  touching 
a  woman  at  other  times.  The  only  religion  of 
the  Macedonians  is  their  devotion  to  their 
nationality. 

An  American  Congregationalist  missionary,  who 
had  spent  twenty  years  in  the  country,  said  to  a 
well-known  authority  on  all  Eastern  matters  that 
never  in  all  his  experience  had  he  met  one  priest 
of  the  Eastern  Churches  in  Turkey  whom  he  should 
call  a  spiritually  minded  man.  "  Add  twenty  years 
to  that,"  said  a  high  dignitary  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  to  whom  the  remark  was  re- 
peated,  "  and  you  have  my  experience  also." 

Greek  and  Bulgarian  agree  in  declaring  that 
they  would  all  rather  go  down  to  Salonica  and 
drown  themselves  in  the  sea  than  submit  to  Rus- 
sian occupation.  The  Macedonians  are  extremely 
grateful  to  England,  and  when  she  asked  them 
whether  they  had  any  message  for  our  people, 
they  replied  :  — • 

Tell  them  that  we  look  to  England  to  help  us 
gain  our  freedom.     Again  and   again  did   one  hear 


the  combination,  pathetic  when  one  realised  how 
little  it  could  mean,  "Long  live  England  and  Mace- 
donia !" 


GLIDING    MACHINES— PAST    AND    PRESENT. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon,  writing  on  the  conquest 
of  the  air  in  the  Realm,  recalls  some  ancient  an- 
ticipations of  modern  progress  in  this  particular. 
He  says :  — 

A  curious  passage  occurs  in  Milton's  "  History  of 
England,"  telling  how  there  once  was  a  monk  of 
Malmesbury,  by  name  Elmer,  who  "  foretold  the  in- 
vasion of  William  of  Normandy,  but  who  could  not 
foresee  when  time  was  the  breaking  of  his  own  legs 
for  soaring  too  high.  He  in  his  youth,  strangely 
aspiring,  had  made  and  fitted  wings  to  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  with  these  on  top  of  a  tower  spread  out  to 
gather  air  he  flew  more  than  a  furlong  ;  but  the  wind 
being  too  high,  he  came  fluttering  down,  to  the 
maiming  of  his  limbs  ;  yet,  so  conceited  was  he  of  his 
art,  that  he  attributed  the  cause  of  his  fall  to  the 
want  of  a  tail." 

Mr.  Bacon  also  quotes  from  an  old  book  arr 
account  given  by  two  monks  of  a  voyage  by  a 
French  Ambassador  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam  : 

A  cask  was  brought,  on  the  head  of  which  the. 
engineer  seated  himself,  having  in  his  hand  a  ma- 
chine, which  proved  afterwards  to  be  a  large  um- 
brella. Some  gunpowder  was  placed  under  the  cask, 
and  on  a  signal  given  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  the 
cask  with  the  engineer  thereon  rose  high  into  the  air, 
and  when  at  the  highest  elevation  the  engineer 
opened  his  umbrella  and  descended  without  any  in- 
jury. 

Mr.  Bacon  sees  no  reason  for  disbelieving 
either  of  these  stories.  He  does  not  think  that 
the  modern  airship  holds  out  much  hope  of  be- 
coming in  the  near  future  a  trustworthy  aerial 
locomotive.  The  flying  machine  is  much  more 
of  a  success.  After  referring  to  the  machines  of 
Langley  and  Maxim,  he  says:  — 

Others  among  inventors  have  been  working,  and 
most  successfully,  on  somewhat  different  lines.  They 
have  commenced  by  what  they  term  "gliding  ma- 
chines," i.e.,  structures  consisting  of  a  combination 
of  aeroplanes,  which  enable  the  operator,  starting 
from  some  eminence,  to  glide  through  space  with  a 
steady  motion  till  a  lower  level  is  safely  reached. 
Thus,  instead  of  starting  with  a  mere  theoretical  or 
guess-work  machine,  and  then  trying  to  make  it  fly, 
they  commence  with  a  machine  which  has  proved 
itself  capable  of  floating  through  the  air  with  due 
balance  and  stability,  and  then  applying  to  it  the 
requisite  motive  power. 


Page's  Magazine  for  August  is  too  technical  for  any 
but  engineers  and  experts.  Among  a  number  of  other 
articles,  it  describes  the  methods  employed  for  the 
dredging  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal,  and  the  equipment 
of  the  Lancaster  West  Mines,  at  Johannesburg. 
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THE  GEORGE  SAND  CENTENARY. 

Apropos  of  the  George  Sand  centenary  cele- 
bration, there  is,  in  the  Revue  Encyclopedique  of 
July  i  st,  an  appreciative  study  of  George  Sand  and 
her  work,  by  Samuel  Rocheblave,  who  appends 
a  list  of  the  principal  works  by  George  Sand,  and 
a  list  of  the  principal  French  biographical 
works  of  which  she  is  the  subject. 

HER    CREATIVE    WORK. 

Twenty-eight  years  have  passed  since  George 
Sand  died,  and  Victor  Hugo,  while  mourning  the 
dead,  welcomed  in  her  one  of  the  immortals. 
What  an  indefatigable  writer  she  was  appears  in 
M.  Rocheblave's  article,  and  her  writings,  if  a 
complete  collection  were  possible,  would  include 
many  more  than  those  signed  "  George  Sand," 
dating  from  about  April,  1 831,  to  May  22nd,  1876, 
when  her  article  on  Renan  was  published  by  Le 
Temps  a  short  while  after  her  death.  About  one 
hundred  and  ten  volumes  have  been  published 
by  Calmann  Levy,  but  these  do  not  by  any  means 
represent  her  entire  work.  Her  correspondence 
with  Aurelian  de  Seze  is  dated  1825-1828;  of 
her  journals,  the  earliest  dates  back  to  1822; 
and,  indeed,  during  her  whole  life  she  was  con- 
versing on  paper  either  with  herself  or  her  nu- 
merous correspondents.  And  how  many  manu- 
scripts she  destroyed  ! — "  Engelwald,"  "  Rosario," 
and  many  more. 

In  reference  to  George  Sand's  creative  work, 
M.  Rocheblave  says  in  effect :  — 

She  did  not  produce,  she  wrote.  Her  first  word 
and  her  last  was  creation.  And  she  created  be- 
cause she  tared.  Love  is  ihe  characteristic  of  her 
work,  and  her  work  is  the  most  human  in  French 
literature.  She  put,  so  to  speak,  her  whole  heart 
into  her  brain,  and  all  her  sensibility  into  her 
imagination.  As  a  writer  she  was  more  woman  than 
author,  and  more  mother  than  woman.  In  the  ap- 
parent diversity  of  her  work,  which,  like  that  of 
Victor  Hugo,  reflects  the  life  of  a  century,  one 
cannot  but  bo  stunk  by  the  harmony,  the  co- 
ordination of  sentiments,  in  a  word,  the  unity  of 
soul  which  jR-rvades  the  whole.  That  soul  is  always 
the  same;  it  is  that  altruistic  warmth  and  that 
beneficence  coming  from  the  heart  to  the  lips  which 
have  given  to  her  style  its  penet rating  charm.  In 
the  words  of  Victor  Hugo,  "She  proved  that  a 
woman  could  have  manly  gifts  without  losing  her 
more  angelic  gifts,  she  could  be  strong  without 
ceasing  to  be  gentle." 

8AINTE-BEUVE    AND    GEORGE    SAND. 

In  La  Revue  of  July  1st  aivl  July  15th  there  are 
two  articles  on  George  Sand.  In  the  number  for 
July  rst  the  article  contributed  by  L6on  S£che"  on 
George  Sand  and  Sainte-Beuve  is  based  on  a 
number  of  unpublished  letters. 

George  Sand  and  Sainte-Beuve,  says  this  writer, 
were  of  the  same  age,  but  in  character  and  tem- 
perament   absolutely    opposed.       They  ^became 


acquainted  with  each  other  in  1833.  Sainte-Beuve 
had  spoken  in  terms  of  the  warmest  eulogy  of 
"  Indiana,"  and  George  Sand  desired  to  thank  him 
personally.  They  read  together  fragments  of 
"Lelia"  and  "  Volupte."  "Lelia"  shocked 
Sainte-Beuve  a  little,  but  "  VolupteV'  because  of  its 
mysticism,  charmed  the  heart  of  George  Sand. 
"  You  are  nearer  to  the  nature  of  the  angels,"  he 
wrote  to  her.  "  Give  me  your  hand,  and  do  not 
leave  me  to  Satan.  Make  my  peace  with  God, 
you  who  believe  always  and  pray  often." 

This  was  at  the  time  when  Sainte-Beuve  was  at 
the  height  of  his  passion  for  Mme.  X.,  and  also 
of  his  religious  fervour.  As  to  George  Sand,  she 
had  just  broken  with  Merimee,  and  she  was  seek- 
ing, not  so  much  a  lover  (for  she  believed  herself 
incapable  of  love)  as  a  friend,  and  this  sincere 
and  disinterested  friend  she  thought  she  had 
found  in  Sainte-Beuve.  He  became  her  most 
intimate  friend,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  the  direc- 
tor of  her  conscience. 

M.  Georges  Pellissier  writes  in  La  Revue  of 
July  15th.  He  regards  George  Sand  as  a  French 
novelist  of  the  first  rank  in  the  idealist  school,  as 
Balzac  undoubtedly  takes  the  first  place  in  the 
realist  school. 

THE    MORALIST. 

The  article  by  Francis  Gribble,  in  the  New 
York  Bookman  of  July,  deals  mainly  with  the 
loves  of  George  Sand — Jules  Sandeau,  Prosper 
Merimee,  Ailfred  de  Musset,  Chopin,  and  the 
rest.  Naturally,  Mr.  Gribble  has  something  to 
add  of  George  Sand  the  moralist.     He  says  :  — 

George  Sand  was  not  a  penetrating  observer  of 
externals,  and  her  grip  of  life  was  not  intellectual, 
but  purely  emotional.  She  worked  with  her  heart, 
and  not  with  her  head,  and  wrote  down  not  what 
she  had  thought  out,  but  what  she  felt.  .  .  . 
She  commands  our  interest  not  as  a  creator,  but 
as  a  phenomenon— as  the  exaggerated  type  of  an 
emotional   epoch  that  has  passed  away. 

Constitutionally  incapable  of  believing  that  any- 
thing that  she  did  was  wrong,  she  differed  from  her 
great  English  parallel  in  this  notable  particular : 
that  whereas  George  Eliot  was  a  moralist  in  spite 
of  the  faux  menage,  George  Sand  made  the  faux 
minagt  the  starting  ]K>int  or  pivot  of  her  moral 
system. 

\  I  most  all  of  the  novels  could  be  cast  in  the  form 
of  a  syllogism  ;  and  the  major  of  all  the  syllogisms 
is  the  same.  Love  comes  from  God,  and  obedience 
to  its  dictates  is  a  duty.  Indiana,  or  Lelia,  or 
whoever  it  may  be,  loved  her  lover.  Therefore, 
she  was  right  to  be  unfaithful  to  her  husband,  and 
lie  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  her  conduct. 

George  Sand  does  not  even  face  the  practical  con- 
sequences of  the  anarchism  which  she  advocates. 
As  often  as  there  is  an  awkward  tangle,  the  god 
descends  from  the  machine  to  cut  the  knot,  incon- 
venient children  die,  inconvenient  husbands  commit 
suicide.  By  these  mechanical  devices  a  happy 
ending  is  secured. 
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AN    APPRECIATION    OF    STANLEY. 

As  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M. 
Stanley,  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  tribute,  in  Good 
Words,  possesses  unique  interest.  Touching  on 
his  personal  appearance,  he  mentions  that 
Stanley's  hair  was  nearly  quite  white  in  1882, 
though  it  remained  abundant  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  Three  years  later,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  "  very  foolishly  disliked  this  whitened 
hair."  The  result  of  various  experiments  with 
colour  restoratives  was  that  his  hair,  for  a  time, 
became  greenish-grey.  During  his  trying  experi- 
ences in  Africa,  the  writer  says  that  Stanley  may 
have  used  many  strong  expressions  in  English, 
French,  or  Swahili ;  but  he  never  heard  him  use 
an  indecent  word.  He  had  then  little  fixed  faith, 
but  was  very  fond  of  quoting  Tennyson's  "  In 
Memoriam."  No  host  could  have  been  more 
charming  and  considerate;  no  old  explorer  more 
free  from  petty  jealousy.  He  was  genuinely  a 
friend  of  the  negro.  "  I  have  never  known  any 
African  explorer  more  universally  praised  by 
blacks  than  Stanley."  Sir  Harry  says  that  Stanley 
himself  is  to  blame  for  the  reputation  that  he  has 
obtained  of  reckless  bloodshed.  He  puts  it  rather 
nicely.  Stanley's  employers  were  sensational 
journals,  and  they — 

demanded,  above  all,  sensational,  hairbreadth  es- 
capes, the  combats  of  an  heroic  few  against  un- 
countable savages.  Though  Stanley  has  been  truth- 
ful as  an  explorer,  he  undoubtedly  placed  no  check 
on  his  imagination  in  depicting  the  probable  results 
of  his  battles  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza  or  on  the 
Upper  Congo.  But  if  the  cold  truth  could  have  been 
definitely  known  and  stated  it  would  probably  have 
been  found  that  from  first  to  last  in  his  various  ex- 
peditions— in  all  the  exploration  that  was  under  his 
own  personal  guidance — he  has  only  been  responsible 
for  the  death  of  six  or  seven  hundred  negroes  be- 
tween 1870  and  1890  ;  and  all  these  negroes  fell  as 
the  result  of  attacking  Stanley. 

Sir  Harry  attributes  to  Stanley's  long  stay  in 
Uganda  the  saving  of  that  country  from  Islam, 
and  the  gaining  of  it  for  "  Christian  civilisation, 
which,  with  all  its  fault,  is,  after  all,  the  best 
kind  of  civilisation  as  yet  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  mankind."  This  was  Stanley's  prin- 
cipal achievement ;  "  and  by  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  our  regeneration  of  Uganda  must  be  mea- 
sured the  value  of  Stanley's  work."  What  he  did 
to  establish  the  Congo  Free  State  has  had  more 
dubious  results.  "  The  last  year  of  his  life  was 
certainly  embittered  by  the  gradually  growing 
conviction  that  he  had  been  the  indirect  means 
of  placing  in  the  Congo  basin  a  Power  more  un- 
scrupulous and  more  disastrous  in  its  results  than 
might  have  grown  up  under  the  flag  of  Islam." 
Yet  it  is  "  the  discovery  of  the  Congo  which  gives 
him  a  claim  to  the  first  place  on  the  roll  of 
African  explorers." 


NATHANIEL    HAWTHORNE. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  born  at  Salem  in 
Massachusetts  on  July  4th,  1804,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  the  centenary  of  his  birth  the 
Critic,  of  New  York,  publishes  a  Hawthorne 
number,  containing  articles  of  personal  reminis- 
cence and  criticism  by  well-known  writers — Mr. 
Moncure  D.  Conway,  Miss  Elizabeth  Luther 
Cary,  Mr.  Howard  M.  Ticknor  (Hawthorne's 
publisher),  Mr.  Francis  Gribble,  Mr.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, and  others. 

The  four  closing  years  of  Hawthorne's  life  were 
passed  at  Concord,  and  his  son  very  naturally 
describes  in  his  article  the  life  in  the  little  town, 
with  its  homely  folks,  as  it  was  in  those  days :  — 

There  was  none  of  the  storied  richness  and 
automatic  method  of  English  society,  which  takes 
the  individual  into  its  comfortable  current,  and 
sweeps  him  along  through  agreeable  eddies  and 
leisurely  stretches  with  the  least  possible  exertion 
on  his  own  part,  yet  it  was  in  its  way  the  best  of 
society,  intelligent,  simple,  natural,  self-respecting 
and  quietly  independent.  Its  members  knew  how 
to  be  social,  and  also  how  to  let  one  another  alone. 
They  were  mutually  helpful,  but  not  intrusive. 

A  mile  away  was  the  four-square,  white,  wooden 
home  of  Emerson,  toward  which  were  turned  the 
trusting  eyes  of  all  emancipated  optimists  the  world 
over,  though  his  fellow-townsmen  knew  him  to  be 
really  simply  a  good  neighbour  and  useful  citizen, 
who  had  as  much  to  thank  Concord  for  as  Concord 
him,  and  whose  transcendental  vagaries  they  re- 
garded with  kindly  indulgence. 

Thoreau  had  his  amiable  foibles  too  ;  and  Concord 
had  fought  it  out  with  him,  and  overcome  him  in 
the  matter  of  tax-paying ;  but  he  could  bear  witness 
that  in  Concord  grew  all  the  flowers,  and  sang  all 
the  birds  worth  mentioning  in  the  world. 

Of  the  many  articles  on  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
and  his  work  which  have  appeared  this  month, 
none  will  be  read  with  more  interest  than  that 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  published  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  July.  Mr.  Mabie  com- 
ments on  the  conditions  under  which  Hawthorne 
developed  his  gifts,  noting  first  the  absence  of 
the  deep  and  rich  influences  of  a  highly  deve- 
loped national  life.  Isolation  was  another  potent 
factor.  Neither  in  faith  nor  in  practice  was  he 
a  Puritan,  but  his  Puritan  inheritance  determined 
the  bent  of  his  mind.  In  fiction  he  was  not  only 
the  forerunner  of  the  psychologists,  but  also  the 
prophet  of  the  symbolists. 

The  London  Bookman  of  July  contains  an  ap- 
preciation of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  by  Mr.  Walter 
Lewin.  He  thinks  the  biography  of  Hawthorne 
should  have  been  written  by  George  William 
Curtis.  In  summing  up  Hawthorne  as  a  writer 
Mr.  Lewin  says  :  — 

Hawthorne's  writings  may  be  described,  in  general 
terms,  as  studies  of  the  moral  law  of  the  universe, 
and  of  the  action  of  minds  which,  having  lost  touch 
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with  it,  are  "bewildered  by  certain  errors,"  and, 
struggling  to  find  their  way,  lapse  into  the  abnormal 
condition  which  is  commonly  termed   sin. 

Hawthorne  showed  how,  to  the  naturally  healthy 
mind,  along  with  sin  committed  comes  an  awakening, 
not  to  peril  merely,  but  to  a  clearer  vision  of  right, 
a  fuller  understanding  of  its  own  powers  and  limi- 
tations, and  a  truer  sympathy  with  others'  needs. 


MATTHEW    ARNOLD    AND    HIS    MESSAGE. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  publishes  an  admirable 
critical  estimate  of  Matthew  Arnold.  The  re- 
viewer says :  "  He  was  eminently  a  man  of  ideals, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  a  man  of  ideas — not  for  the 
most  part  his  own  "  :  — 

The  quality  of  his  notions  was  not  native  to  that 
Oxford  of  which  his  fibre  and  endowment  were 
such  delicate  expressions,  of  which  they  were,  so 
to  say,  an  elegant  extract.  They  were  ideas  or 
views,  on  the  contrary,  that  are  modern  and  Con- 
tinental ;  only  his  own  by  his  direction  of  them. 
He  adopted  and  trained  the  children  of  others.  His 
flexible  power,  that  free  and  airy  criticism  of  British 
life,  at  once  earnest  and  volatile,  which  forms,  many 
will  think,  his  chief  monument,  published  French 
and  German  ideas  in  a  style  partly,  a  method 
wholly,  French. 

But,  none  the  less  for  that,  his  ideas  were 
very  good :  — 

Arnold's  own  unselfishness  of  "  culture,"  his  wish 
to  exalt  our  valleys,  to  make  the  crooked  among 
us  straight,  his  desire  for  severity  to  oneself,  to 
"  let  each  day  be  critic  on  the  last,''  his  real  sym- 
pathy with  the  squalid  suffering  that  depressed  and 
shocked  him  on  his  daily  rounds  ;  his  endeavour, 
too,  in  criticising  literature  not  only  to  achieve  Vol- 
taire's standard  of  criticism  as  an  art,  but  also  to 
achieve  Steele's  humaner  standard—"  to  seize  the 
sense  and  soul  of  a  book,"  the  true  ring,  too,  of 
his  patriotism  that  wanted  the  Continent  to  respect 
England's  voice,  disregarded  when  he  wrote — all 
these  were  stars  by  which  his  own  hard  course  was 
guided.  His  was  not  alone  the  stoics'  resignation 
or  the  sunniness  of  the  epicurean  ;  for  him  "  Thy 
will  he  done'  meant  actively,  spiritually  "  ihy 
Kingdom  come." 

Herein  lies  his  service  to  us  all.  He  did  fine 
things  without  observation  among  us,  and  he  ex- 
pressed them  finely,  while  his  bright  humour  and 
keen  insight  held  up  their  polished  mirror  to  our 
dulnesses  and  foibles.  He  pleaded  for  the  "  light 
and  healing  of  Apollo"  against  the  red  heats,  the 
jarring  clangour  and  lameness  of  Vulcan.  Our 
"Middles"  naturally  did  not  relish  being  pictured 
as  if  they  were  bagmen  chaffering  or  chaffing  over 
their  grog,  smacking  gross  lips  in  the  snuggery  of 
their  commercial  room.  Our  upper  class — our  "  Lum- 
pingtons  "•— did  not  relish  being  presented  as  super- 
annuated masters  of  deportment  piping  in  the 
market-place  to  surly  children  who  would  no  longer 
dance.      Our   "Reverend    Esau    Hittalls"     did    not 
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relish  being  figured  as  ignorance  militant,  the 
favoured  volunteers  of  folly  ;  nor  our  political 
optimists,  when  they  appeared  as  advertising  agents 
of  quack  nostrums. 

And  none  of  these  relished  being  told  that  the  popu- 
lace went  "  brutalised "  and  besotted  alike  through 
their  busybodying  and  their  neglect  ;  that  none  of 
their  good  intentions  were  Good  Samaritans  to  a 
wayfarer  robbed  and  wounded  in  our  graceless 
desert.  But  all  must  have  acknowledged  the 
radiance  of  the  horizon  above  the  glinting  ripples 
of  his  expostulation.  All,  at  any  rate,  must  now 
feel  that  he  consecrated  "  culture,"  that  he  urged  it 

"On  to  the  bound  of  the  waste, 
On  to  the  city  of  God." 


PRESIDENT     ROOSEVELT'S     CHURCH. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Sunday  at  1  Iodic 
there  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Horwill 
on  the  churches  of  the  American  Presidents. 
Strange  to  say,  it  is  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  called  the  Grace  Reformed  Church, 
which  President  Roosevelt  has  selected  at  Wash- 
ington. In  the  national  capital,  it  seems,  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  not  represented,  and 
the  nearest  of  kin  to  it  is  the  German.  The 
writer  thus  describes  the  President's  simplicity 
of  life  :  — 

Foreign  visitors  to  Washington  are  especially 
struck  by  the  lack  of  ostentation  and  display  in  the 
daily  life  of  -Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  household.  The 
White  House  itself  has  no  suggestion  whatever  of  a 
palace,  and  its  menage  would  give  no  indication  of 
the  high  official  position  of  its  occupant. 

The  same  simplicity  distinguishes  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
religious  life.  While  visiting  in  Washington  I  went 
one  Sunday  morning  to  the  church  where  he  is 
accustomed  to  worship.  I  found  the  building — Grace 
Reformed  Church — in  a  side  street  that  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  lane.  In  the  neighbouring  streets  there 
was  evidently  a  considerable  negro  population.  The 
church  was  a  simple  brick  building,  capable  of  seat- 
ing about  200  persons.  The  seats  were  plain,  and 
the  walls  and  ceiling  without  adornment.  Behind 
the  pulpit  were  inscribed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Ten  Comandments.  By 
the  side  of  it  was  a  harmonium  which  a  lady  played. 
The  general  effect  was  very  much  as  though  one  had 
entered  a  village  chapel  in  Devon  or  Cornwall,  and 
the  service  itself,  though  containing  liturgical  ele- 
ments, did  not   dispel  this  impression. 

Before  his  Presidency,  Grace  Reformed  Church 
was  so  obscure  that  in  any  article  that  might  be 
written  on  the  Churches  of  Washington  it  would  be 
passed  entirely  by.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  connection  with 
it  has  naturally  brought  it  into  prominence,  and  one 
result  has  been  the  erection  of  a  new  building  ad- 
joining that  in  which  was  held  the  service  I  have  just 
described.  At  its  dedication  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  an 
address  which  could  with  difficulty  be  differentiated 
from  a  sermon,  for  it  consisted  of  an  exposition  of 
three  verses  in  the  dedication  canticle. 
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ENGLAND'S    DEBT    TO    VOLTAIRE. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Tallentyre  contributes  to  the  Corn- 
lull  for  August  an  interesting  paper  entitled  "  The 
English  Friends  of  Voltaire."  He  brings  out  into 
clear  relief  the  immense  debt  which  England 
owes  to  the  man  who  introduced  Shakespeare  to 
the  Continent,  and  revealed  the  philosophy, 
science  and  literature  of  England  to  France  and 
to  the  world.     Mr.  Tallentyre  says:  — 

Until  Voltaire  revealed  England,  the  English 
tongue,  and  English  thought  to  Europe,  Englishmen, 
says  Goldsmith,  were  regarded  as  entirely  deficient 
in  taste,  and  "  our  men  of  wit  were  not  known  even 
by  name."  It  is  to  Voltaire  "  we  owe  that  our  lan- 
guage has  taken  the  place  of  the  Italian  among  the 
polite,  and  that  even  ladies  are  taught  to  admire 
Milton,  Pope,  and  Otway." 

Carlyle  called  Voltaire  "  the  discoverer  of  intellec- 
tual England."  The  discoverer  himself  declared  that 
he  was  the  first  person  who  told  the  French  that 
England  had  eminent  men  besides  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough.    But  she  is  yet  more  deeply  in  his  debt. 

If  his  criticisms  on  Shakespeare  made  Shakespeare 
known  to  the  Continent,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  country  which  gave  Shakespeare  birth 
they  roused  men  to  admire  and  defend  him,  whom 
for  two  hundred  years  they  had  themselves  grossly 
neglected  and  misjudged. 

His  "English  Letters"  still  remain  the  finest  and 
most  discriminating  compliment  ever  paid  to  our 
country  in  literature. 

THE    GREATEST    GENIUS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

Voltaire  was  thirty-two  years  old  when  he  came 
to  London,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
most  of  the  eminent  Englishmen  of  his  time  and 
conceived  immense  admiration  for  Newton.  In 
his  old  age  he  declared  that  if  all  the  genius  of 
the  world  were  gathered  together  Newton  would 
lead  it :  — 

The  great  genius  was  near  his  dying  when  Voltaire 
landed  at  Greenwich.  When  he  was  himself  a  very 
old  man,  he  would  record  with  trembling  pride  that 
he  had  once  lived  in  a  land  where  "  a  professor  of 
mathematics,  only  because  he  was  great  in  his  voca- 
tion," had  been  buried  "  like  a  king  who  had  done 
good  to  his  subjects." 

APOSTLE    AND    MARTYR. 

When  he  settled  at  Cirey  he  appears  to  have 
kept  open  house  to  all  English  travellers  who 
visited  Switzerland.  In  1763  he  entertained  four 
hundred  English  people,  whose  bad  manners  he 
tolerated  for  the  sake  of  their  honesty  and  can- 
dour. "  How  I  love  English  daring,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  how  I  love  people  who  say  what  they 
think."  He  was  very  proud  of  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  England,  and,  writing  to 
Horace  Walpole,  Voltaire :  — 

With  a  just  and  honest  pride,  reminded  him  how 


he  had  first  made  Shakespeare  known  to  the  French  ; 
how,  forty  years  ago,  he  had  translated  passages  of 
his  works,  as  well  as  of  Milton,  of  Walker,  of 
Rochester,  of  Dryden,  and  of  Pope  ;  how,  before  he 
wrote,  there  was  no  man  in  France  who  knew  Eng- 
lish poetry,  and  Locke  was  not  even  a  name.  "  For 
thirty  years  I  have  been  persecuted  by  a  clique  of 
fanatics  for  saying  that  Locke  was  the  Hercules  of 
metaphysics,  who  had  defined  the  limits  of  the 
human  intelligence."  "The  discoveries  of  Newton 
I  first  revealed  to  my  countrymen.  I,  who  have 
been  abused  for  abusing  Shakespeare,  wrote  of  him 
that  his  genius  was  all  his  own,  and  his  faults  the 
faults  of  his  age."  "  I  have  been  your  apostle  and 
your  martyr  ;  truly  English  people  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  me." 

Mr.  Tallentyre  says  that  on  his  last  visit  to 
Paris  he  received  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  told 
him  that  "  if  I  were  forty  I  would  go  and  live 
in  your  happy  country."  When  Franklin  pre- 
sented his  grandson,  the  old  Frenchman  raised 
his  hands  and  gave  the  boy  his  blessing,  saying 
only,  in  English  "  God  and  Liberty."  So  far  as 
has  been  recorded  these  were  the  last  words  he 
ever  spoke  in  English. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  ON  THE  CONGO. 

Mr.  Samuel  Phillips  Verner  contributes  to  the 
Forum  a  short  paper  on  the  affairs  of  the  Congo 
State.  Mr.  Verner  says  that  he  speaks  from  con- 
siderable personal  experience  in  Africa,  and 
from  constant  and  careful  reading  and  study.  He 
thinks  he  can  summarise  an  impartial  statement 
of  the  truth  of  the  situation:  — 

What  the  Congo  needs  now  is  principally  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 1.  Local  self-government,  in  which  all 
white  settlers  in  any  district  may  participate,  and  in 
which  natives  are  consulted,  but  not  yet  allowed  to 
vote  directly.  2.  A  training  college  in  Belgium  for 
Congo  pioneers.  3.  Inducements  to  bond  fide  settlers. 
4.  Easy  pre-emption  of  land  by  methods  analogous 
to  those  observed  in  the  United  States  in  opening  up 
our  Western  territory.  5.  The  entire  separation  of 
the  military  and  commercial  departments  of  the 
State.  6.  The  rule  that  no  expedition  of  black  sol- 
diers shall  ever  be  sent  out  with  fewer  than  five 
Europeans  in  command.  7.  The  specification  of  re- 
gular amounts  of  taxes  due  from  natives,  with  stated 
times  and  place  of  payment  ;  payments  to  be  made 
to,  and  delinquencies  to  be  enforced  by,  white  officials 
only.  8.  Annual  inspection  by  a  disinterested  com- 
mission of  the  whole  State,  and  especially  of  the 
condition  of  the  natives. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  suspend  judgment  and  give  the 
accused  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  At  the  same  time, 
let  the  Government  of  the  Congo  prove  its  benevo- 
lent character  at  headquarters.  Let  it  demonstrate 
its  determination  to  insist  upon  justice  and  kindness 
on  the  part  of  its  officials  on  the  field,  or  stand  before 
the  powerful  tribunal  of  international  public  opinion 
as  unworthy  of  further  tolerance  or  forbearance. 
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PETRARCH    AND    DANTE. 

No  fewer  than  three  literary  centenaries  were 
celebrated  in  July,  and  the  magazines  contain  a 
number  of  articles  on  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
George  Sand,  and  Petrarch,  who  have  been  ac- 
corded centenary  honours. 

In  the  case  of  Petrarch,  it  is  the  six  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth  (July  20th)  which  has  been 
commemorated.  The  Deutsche  Rundschau  pub- 
lishes an  article  on  the  Italian  poet  by  Heinrich 
Morf.  The  writer  points  out  that  Dante  stands 
at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Petrarch 
on  the  threshold  of  the  new  age.  Yet  the  two 
lived  only  a  generation  apart,  Dante  having  been 
born  in  1265,  and  Petrarch  in  1304.  Dante  is  a 
mediaeval  anachronism.  He  stands  alone,  a  party 
by  himself. 

To  Dante,  Rome  is  the  City  of  God,  the  Holy 
City.  Petrarch  is  a  humanist.  He  deplores  the 
fact  that  the  modern  Christian  Rome  has  not 
preserved  its  ancient  buildings,  and  mourns  over 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  Petrarch  travelled 
much,  but  his  interest  in  Roman  History  and 
Roman  Civilisation  never  deserted  him.  Most  of 
his  writings  are  in  Latin ;  he  only  used  his  mother- 
tongue  for  his  poems  and  in  rivalry  with  Dante's 
''  Divine  Comedy."  The  two  Florentines  never 
met.  Petrarch  was  at  school  in  the  South  of 
France,  and  was  seventeen  years  old,  when  Dante 
died  at  Ravenna  in  1321. 

Petrarch  seems  not  to  have  sympathised  with 
Dante,  yet  in  his  love  poems  on  his  Laura  he 
betrays  the  influence  of  Dante,  and  the  idea  of 
arranging  them  in  a  book  in  a  certain  biographi- 
cal form  was  undoubtedly  taken  from  Dante's 
"  Vita  Nuova,"  while  his  '"  Triumphs  "  were  in- 
spired by  the  "  Divine  Comedy.''  The  collected 
"  Laura "  sonnets  and  songs  number  366,  and 
they  are  divided  into  two  general  groups — those 
addressed  to  the  living  Laura  and  those  written 
after  her  death.  It  is  as  the  author  of  these 
poem-  name  lives  to-dav. 

The  thre.  lorentines — Dante,  Petrarch, 

and  Boccaccio — represent  a  century  of  Italian 
intellectual  life.  Of  the  three,  Petrarch  was  the 
most  progressive,  the  most  modem.  It  was  also 
he  who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
century  which  followed.  What  makes  him  espe- 
cially deal  to  the  Italy  of  to-day  is  his  glowing 
love  of  his  country. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Open  Court,  Dr. 
Paul  Cams,  the  editor,  has  a  timely  article  on 
Petrarch.  He  thus  sums  up  the  character  and 
inconsistencies  of  the  poet :  — 

Though  Petrarch  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
political  history  of  his  time,  he  was  a  poet  and 
rhetorician,  not  a  hero  and  a  character.  His  scholar- 
ship,   the   elegance  of   his   verses,    and   his  ^amiable 


personality    endeared    him    to    both    the    aristocratic 
men  of  his  time  and  the  common  people  of  Italy. 

Mediaeval  in  thought  and  principle,  lie  was  modern 
in  sentiment.  Though  an  enthusiastic  champion  of 
the  cause  of  liberty,  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
almost  all  the  tyrants  of  his  time,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  their  retaining  their  jwwer  and  usurped 
privileges.  Though  indebted  to  the  Coloimas  for 
many  personal  favours,  he  became  an  abettor  of  the 
Roman  mob  who  massacred  seven  members  of  that 
noble  family  of  Rome.  His  very  shortcomings  seem 
to  have  added  to  the  charm  of  his  personality,  and 
made  it  possible  that  while  he  was  still  a  child  of 
t lie  Middle  Ages,  lie  Weame  one  of  the  founders  of 
modern  Italv. 


IS  MAN  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE? 

DK.    A.    B.    WALLACES    THEORY. 

The  Edinburgh  Rcviciv  devotes  an  article  to 
Dr.  Wallace's  book,  "  Man's  Place  in  the  Uni- 
verse." The  reviewer  does  not  think  there  is 
sufficient  reason  for  ascribing  so  much  importance 
to  our  central  position.  On  the  whole,  however, 
he  is  very  sympathetic,  and  summarises  Dr.  Wal- 
lace's conclusions  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  stellar  universe  forms  one  connected  whole 
of    finite   and   determinable    extent. 

2.  The  solar  system  is  situated  in  the  plane  of 
the  Milky  Way,  and  not  far  from  its  middle  point. 
The  earth  is,  therefore,  nearly  at  the  centre  of  the 
stellar   universe. 

3.  The  universe  consists  throughout  of  the  same 
kinds  of  matter,  and  is  subjected  to  the  same  physi- 
cal and  chemical  laws. 

So  much  he  takes  to  be  certain  ;  while  three 
further  propositions  have  "  enormous  probabilities 
in  their  favour  "  (p.  317).     These  are  :  — 

4.  No  other  planet  in  the  solar  system  besides 
the   earth   is  inhabited   or  habitable. 

5.  The  probabilities  are  almost  as  great  against 
any  sun  besides  our  own  being  attended  by  inhabited 
planets. 

6.  The  nearly  central  position  of  our  sun  is  pro- 
bably permanent,  and  has  been  specially  favourable, 
perhaps  absolutely  essential,  to  life-development  on 
the  earth. 

The  "great  and  definite"  outcome  of  his  reason- 
ings is,  then,  "  that  man,  the  culmination  of  con- 
scious organic  life,  has  been  developed  here  only 
in  the  whole  vast  material  universe  we  see  around 
us."  Nor  does  lie  admit  any  incongruity  in  the 
idea  that  our  race,  "the  unique  and  supreme  pro- 
duct of  this  vast  universe,"  was  its  final  cause — the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  Man  is  the 
superlative  of  Nature. 

The  reviewer  says :  "  Unquestionably  the  trend 
of  modern  research  is  to  encourage  the  opinion 
that  the  solar  system  is  set  apart  among  the  stars 
and  the  earth  among  the  planets,  as  if  for  the 
express  purpose  of*  harbouring  in  safety  the  frail 
rraft  bearing  the  burthen  of  life. 
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CONFUCIUS, 

THE  GREATEST  OF  SAGES  AND  HIS  THREE  WORDS. 
China  and  the  Chinese  are  cast  in  the  mould 
of  Confucius.  To  understand  the  Celestials  we 
must  understand  their  sage.  The  Hon.  Chester 
Holcombe  contributes  to  the  International  Jour- 
nal of  Ethics  for  July  a  most  interesting  and  ap- 
preciative sketch  of  "  The  Moral  Training  of  the 
Young  in  China."  He  quotes  freely  from  their 
primers,  and  incidentally  describes  the  main 
principles  of  the  teaching  of  Confucius,  a  sage 
who  has  held  the  obedience  and  loving  direction 
of  his  entire  race  for  more  than  twenty  centuries, 
an  achievement  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

A   PURELY   SECULAR   TEACHER. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  "  the 
theories  and  teachings  of  the  great  Chinese  sage 
were  entirely  secular":  — 

They  deal  exclusively  with  the  relations  and 
duties  of  man  to  man  in  this  life,  and  neither  bore 
reference  to  or  made  account  of  a  higher  Being,  or 
Beings,  or  a  future  state  of  existence.  His  disciples 
have  left  upon  record  four  subjects  upon  which  he 
seldom  spoke.  One  of  these  was  spiritual  beings 
and  a  future  state.  In  answer  to  a  question  from 
a  Minister  of  State  as  to  what  constituted  wisdom, 
the  sage  replied :  "  To  give  oneself  earnestly  to  the 
duties  due  to  men,  and  while  respecting  spiritual 
beings,  if  there  are  such,  to  keep  aloof  from  them 

this  may  be  called  wisdom."  Being  asked  by  a 
disciple  concerning  ancestral  worship,  which  then, 
as  now,  was  universal  in  China,  lie  answered  : 
"  While  you  cannot  serve  men,  how  can  you  serve 
spirits?"  Asked  by  the  same  disciple  concerning  a 
future  state,  he  replied  with  the  counter  question  : 
"  While  you  do  not  know  life,  what  can  you  know 
about  death  f ' 

HIS    THREE    WORDS. 

Confucius  condensed  the  whole  of  his  teaching 
into  three  words — Li,  Shu,  and  Chiintz.  The 
significance  of  these  is  thus  explained  by  Mr. 
Holcombe  :  — 

Li  means  the  primary  and  the  ultimate  law  of 
right  action,  and  implies  doing  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time  in  the  right  way,  and  from  the 
right  motive.  Shu  was  explained  by  Confucius 
as  equivalent  to  the  Golden  Rule:  — 

"  What  you  do  not  wish  that  others  should  do 
unto  you,  do  not  unto  them."  The  Chinese  charac- 
ter, "  shu,"  includes  consideration,  charity,  forbear- 
ance, thoughtfulness  for  others,  mutuality  of  rights 
and  interests.  It  covers  the  entire  principles_  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  put  into  practice.  The  English 
equivalent,  as  used  among  us,  involves  only  the  com- 
mercial idea  of  "give  and  take." 

Chiintz  can  only  be  translated  as  "  a  thorough 
gentleman  ":  — 

The  gentleman,  in  dealing  with  others,  does  not 
-descend  to  anything  low  or  improper.     The  gentle- 


man enters  into  no  situation  where  he  is  not  him- 
self. If  he  holds  a  high  station,  he  does  not 
treat  with  contempt  those  below  him  ;  if  he  occu- 
pies an  inferior  position,  he  uses  no  mean  arts  to 
gain  the  favour  of  his  superiors.  He  corrects  him- 
self and  blames  not  others  ;  he  feels  no  dissatis- 
faction. On  the  one  hand,  he  murmurs  not  at 
Heaven  ;  nor  on  the  other,  does  he  harbour  resent- 
ment towards  man.  Hence  the  gentleman  dwells  at 
ease,    entirely    waiting   the   Heavenly   will. 

HOW   THEY  WORK   OUT    IX   PRACTICE. 

With  few  exceptions  (says  Mr.  Holcombe)  every 
peculiarity  and  every  virtue  in  the  social  or  political 
forms,  customs  and  usages  of  the  Chinese  may  be 
traced  back  to  Confucius,  their  hero,  master  and 
sage.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  war  and  to 
standing  armies,  and  taught  the  rulers  of  China  to 
conquer  their  enemies  by  showing  the  excellence  of 
good  government.  The  Chinese  to-day,  whether 
taken  en  masse  or  as  individuals,  are  the  most 
peace-loving  race  in  the  world.  Nowhere  is  that 
beatitude,  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,"  held  so 
highly  in  honour  and  obedience. 

THE   CORNER-STONE   OF   CONFUCIANISM. 

All  Chinese  children  are  taught  the  ethics 
which  Confucius  formulated  2400  years  ago. 
But  the  corner-stone  of  his  system  is  older  than 
that : — 

The  Chinese  sage  had  found  in  the  ancient  records 
the  following  declaration  made  by  a  king  and  hero 
twelve  hundred  years  before  he  was  born :  "  The 
great  God  has  conferred  upon  the  people  a  moral 
sense,  compliance  with  which  would  show  their 
nature  to  be  invariably  right.  To  give  them  tran- 
quility in  which  to  pursue  the  course  indicated  by 
it,  is  the  task  of  the  Sovereign."  Confucius  accepted 
this  statement  as  entirely  correct,  and  upon  it,  as  a 
corner-stone,    erected  his   system. 

Amid  the  endless  clash  of  jarring  sects,  we 
could  do  very  well  with  a  little  Confucianism  in 
the  British  Empire. 


British    Society    Boys    and    Girls. 

Writing  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  on 
British  Social  Life,  Lady  Henry  Somerset  tells 
a  story  illustrating  the  fact  that  every  subject  is 
discussed  at  Society's  dinner-table,  and  that  de- 
corum is  almost  extinct :  — 

A  lady  was  sending  her  youngest  boy  to  our  pub- 
lic school  at  Eton,  and  in  talking  over  Ins  new  life 
she  gave  him  the  sagest  of  all  mother's  counsels, 
"  .Never  listen  to  anything  which  you  do  not  wish 
your  sisters  to  hear.  '  lie  gazed  at  her  with  awe- 
struck eyes,  and  then  replied  with  emotion :  "  I 
should  think  not,  indeed,  mother!  If  Polly  and 
Kitty  could  not  hear  it,  it  must  be  awful."  The 
young  girl  of  the  present  day  in  many  social  circles 
is  as  free  in  her  conversation,  and  as  emancipated 
in  her  ideas,  aa  the  brother  who  formerly  had  to 
guard  her  innocence  and  restrain  his  conversation 
in  her  presence. 
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THE    HIGHER    MAN    AND    HIS  SINS 

THE    BI8H01'    OF    ROCHESTER    AND    SIR    O.    LODGE. 

A  controvers\  that  goes  to  the  root  of  things 
has  been  raised  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodges  recent  paper 
in  the  Hibbert  journal,  to  which  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  replies  in  the  current  number  of  that 
review.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  stated  roundly  that 
"  the  higher  man  of  to-day  is  not  worrying  about 
his  sins  at  all,  still  less  about  their  punishment," 
and  least  of  all  about  the  inherited  fault  in  his 
nature.  And  as  the  higher  man  does  not  worry 
about  his  sins,  he,  naturally,  is  not  greatly  exer- 
cised about  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  says  that  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge's  participation  in  this  discussion  is  full  of 
hope  for  the  future  of  English  thought  on  the 
highest  subjects,  and  he  meets  him  more  than 
half-way  with  a  courteous  generosity  that  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  methods  of  earlier  con- 
troversialists. 

DON'T   WORRY    TOO    MUCH    ABOUT   SIN. 

The  Bishop  is  a  little  scandalised  at  the  scien- 
tist^ summary  dismissal  of  sin  from  the  thoughts 
of  the  higher  man,  but  he  is  disposed  to  concede 
that  worrying  about  sin  can  be  overdone.  To 
worry  not  at  all  about  sin  may  be  the  cause  of 
our  present  moral  shallowness:  — 

I  would  rather  recognise  that  the  deepening  and 
absorbing  preoccupation  with  the  fact  of  sin,  and 
with  the  tragic  side  of  redemption  in  mediaeval 
Christianity,  as  compared  with  the  brighter  and 
more  creative  spirit  of  the  first  ages,  had  something 
morbid  about  it,  and  did  not  mean  a  proportionate 
increase  in  moral  energy.  But  the  bright  front  and 
buoyant  tread  of  early  discipleship  came  of  s;n  con- 
quered or  being  conquered,  and  not  of  sin  ignored. 

WA8    CHRIST    PUNISHED    FOR     OUR    SINS? 

The  Bishop  goes  further,  and  roundly  asserts 
that  it  is  wrong  and  misleading  to  say  that  Christ 
bore  the  punishment  of  our  sins.     He  says:  — 

The  question  will  follow  whether  it  is  a  right 
description  to  say  that  Christ  bete  the  punishment 
of  our  sins.  My  answer  would  he  in  the  negative  ; 
that  it  would  be  wrong,  or  at  the  very  least  mis- 
leading. And  it  sounds  unreal.  One  can  only  be 
punished  for  what  he  has  himself  done,  and  Jesus 
had  not   sinned. 

Sir  Oliver  admits  that  the  death  of  Christ  re- 
vealed to  man  "the  ideal  of  righteousness  and 
the  inevitableness  of  love.' 

But  the  point  which  I  would  urge  is  that  "  re- 
vealing," magnificent  as  it  is  in  moral  effect,  is  not 
a  sufficient  category.  There  was  something  to  be 
done,  .iivo'iiplished,  finished.  This  is  the  truth 
underlying  the  transactional  theories  of  the.  Atone- 
ment which  have  reasonably  given  so  much  offence, 


but  which  it  must  be  remembered  arc  limiting  inter- 
pretations   or    stiffening    crystallisations    of    a    g 
truth    of    Scripture    and    of    Theology,    that    Chris! 
died  for  our  sins,  bare  our  sins,  took  away  our  sins. 

THE   BISHOP'S   THEORY   OF    THE   A TON KM' 

The  Bishop  says  that  the  death  of  Christ 
brought  what  was  needed  by  the  moral  situation 
of  man.  It  brought  illumination,  it  brought 
strength  and  endurance,  it  brought  remedy. 

Perhaps  we  might  state  the  matter,  from  I  he 
point  of  view  of  the  necessity  for  vindication  of  the 
right,  in  language  which  does  not  pretend  to  V 
explanatory,  by  saying  that  in  a  sinful  world  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Divine  Redeemer  should  suffer 
death  :  that  by  His  doing  so  the  intensity  of  evil 
was  shown  by  the  same  act  which  overcame 
force:  t liar  the  conscience  of  man  recognised  in 
this  what  justified  his  own  consciousness  of  the 
inextinguishableness  of  sin,  by  any  act  of  his  own, 
and  yet  met  its  demand  ;  and  that  the  message  of 
forgiveness,  coming  in  this  form,  or  in  this  company, 
spoke  what  the  conscience  could  accept  as  true  to 
its  deepest  instincts  at  once  of  fear  and  hope.  ii 
any  rate,  Uus  is  what  happened. 

THE  DECAY  OF  THE  SENSE  OF  SIN. 

The  discussion  about  the  Atonement  is  some- 
what irrevelant,  or,  at  least,  premature.  Because 
if  there  is  no  sense  of  sin,  why  should  people 
trouble  about  an  atonement  for  what  they  do  not 
realist- as  an  actual  fact?  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  Bays 
the  higher  man  does  not  worry  about  his  sins. 
Neither  does  the  lower  man.  Nay,  have  we  not 
Walt  Whitman's  eulogy  of  the  animals,  because 
in  this  they  resemble  the  higher  man  of  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  ? — 

I  think  I  could  turn  and  live  with  animals,  they 
are  so  placid  and  self-contained. 

I  stand  and  look  at  them,  and  long,  and  long. 

They  do  not  sweat  and  whine  about  their  con- 
dition. 

They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark  and  weep  for 
their  sins. 

They  do  not  make  me  sick  discussing  their  duty 
to  God. 

Not  one  is  dissatisfied,  not  one  is  demented  with 
the  mania  of  owning  things. 

Not  one  kneels  to  another  nor  to  his  kind  that 
lived  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Not  one  is  respectable  or  unhappy  over  the  whole 
earth. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  later  years,  declared  that 
the  decay  of  the  sense  of  sin  was  the  worst  feature 
of  our  time.  It  is  evident  the  Bishop  of  Roches 
ter  or  some  one  else  will  have  to  take  ;n  hanc 
the  task  of  convincing  the  modern  man — highei 
or  lower — of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin. 
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THE    SLEEPING    SICKNESS. 

WHAT    IT    IS    AND    HOW    IT    KILLS. 

Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester  contributes  to  the 
Quarterly  for  July  an  interesting  illustrated  article 
which  summarises  all  that  is  known  about  the 
sleeping  sickness.  This  disease  has  existed  for 
some  time  past  in  the  Congo,  but  the  natives  there 
m  em  to  be  comparatively  immune.  It  was  only 
when  the  disease  was  brought  into  Uganda  that 
it  became  a  deadly  plague.  In  the  last  few 
years  more  than  100,000  persons  died  in  Uganda 
from  sleeping  sickness.  No  curative  treatment 
has  as  yet  been  discovered,  nor  is  there  any  au- 
thentic  instance  of  recovery:  — 

The  signs  that  a  patient  has  contracted  the  disease 
arc  very  obvious  at  an  early  stage.  They  are  recog- 
nised by  the  black  people,  and  the  certainly  fatal 
issue  accepted  with  calm  acquiescence.  The  usually 
intelligent  expression  of  the  healthy  negro  is  re- 
placed by  a  dull  apathetic  appearance  ;  and  there 
is  a  varying  amount  of  fever  and  headache.  This 
may  last  for  some  weeks,  but  is  followed  more  or 
less  rapidly  by  a  difficulty  in  locomotion  and  speech, 
:a  trembling  of  the  tongue  and  hands.  There  is  in- 
creased fever  and  constant  drowsiness,  from  which 
the  patient  is  roused  only  to  take  food.  At  last- 
usually  after  some  three  or  four  months  of  illness — 
complete  somnolence  sets  in ;  no  food  is  taken  ; 
the  body  becomes  emaciated  and  ulcerated  ;  and 
the  victim  dies  in  a  state  of  coma.  The  course  of 
the  disease,  from  the  time  when  the  apathetic  stage 
is  first  noticed,  may  last  from  two  to  twelve  months. 

The  origin  of  the  disease  has  been  discovered 
by  Colonel  Bruce,  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment. It  is  produced  by  an  animal  parasite 
called  Trypanosoma,  which  is  carried  from  man 
to  man  by  a  special  kind  of  tsetze  fly.  The 
natives  are  quite  indifferent  to  fly  bites,  and  when 
once  Trypanosoma  is  introduced  into  the  districts 
where  these  flies  abound  they  die  like  rotten 
sheep.  Europeans  brush  off  the  flies,  and  hence 
seldom  fall  a  prey  to  the  sleeping  sickness.  The 
tsetze  fly  is  a  little  bigger  than  the  ordinary  house 
fly.  Its  ravages  have  long  been  familiar  to  all 
who  have  to  do  with  what  is  called  the  Tsetze 
Belt  in  South  Africa,  a  region  in  which  no  horses 
or  cattle  can  live.  The  parasite  called  Trypan- 
osoma brucci  has  become  acclimatised  in  the  wild 
game  of  the  district,  who  seem  to  suffer  nothing 
from  its  presence  in  their  veins.  But  the  tsetze, 
which  sucks  the  blood  of  the  antelope,  carries 
the  parasite  to  the  horses  or  cattle  which  it  next 
visits,  and  inoculates  them  with  the  deadly 
disease,  from  which  they  perish.  In  like  manner 
the  Congo  natives  appear  to  be  largely  proof 
-against  the  sleeping  sickness  parasite,   which  is 


another  kind  of  Trypanosoma,  but  when  it  is  con- 
veyed from  them  to  the  Uganda,  natives  it  has  a 
very  deadly  result.  Professor  Lankester  thinks 
that  some  similar  parasite  destroyed  all  the  ho 
that  existed  in  the  American  Continent,  where, 
just  before,  or  coincidentally  with,  the  advent  of 
man,  horses  of  all  kinds  had  existed  in  greater 
variety  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Professor  Lankester  uses  the  story  of  the  sleep- 
ing sickness  as  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
the  granting  of  adequate  sums  for  the  scientific 
investigation  of  the  laws  governing  parasitic 
disease. 


THE    BEY    OF    TUNIS. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  is  in  his  own  way  quite  as 
important  a  factor  in  European  politics  as  is  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  July  Revue  de  Paris 
may  be  found  an  interesting  anonymous  account 
of  his  complex  personality. 

Sidi  Mohammed  el  Hadi  was  born  on  June 
24th,  1855.  He  is  in  no  sense  an  Oriental  in  ap- 
pearance, manner  or  education  ;  and  though  he 
is  a  pure-bred  Arab,  he  might  pass  in  any  sec- 
tion of  French  society  as  a  southern  Frenchman. 
This  is  the  more  curious  when  one  remembers 
that  his  two  predecessors,  his  uncle  and  his 
father,  only  spoke  Arabic,  and  met  every  turn  of 
fate  with  the  great  Oriental  saying,  a  Mektoub " 
(It  is  written).  Very  different  has  been  the  at- 
titude of  Mohammed  el  Hadi.  He  was  only 
eighteen  when  the  independence  of  his  future 
kingdom  came  to  an  end,  and  when,  an  Inter- 
national Commission  being  appointed,  it  was  de- 
cided to  place  this  valuable  slice  of  North  Africa 
under  the  Protectorate  of  France.  Many  years, 
however,  were  to  go  by  before  the  present  Bey 
succeeded  the  uncle  and  father  to  whose  follies 
the  present  position  of  Tunis  is  due,  for  he  has 
only  reigned  two  years  this  last  June. 

Though  a  convinced  and  fervent  Mussulman, 
apart  from  his  religious  life,  he  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  European,  being  far  more  men- 
tally and  physically  active  than  are  most  Arab 
princes.  He  is  up  by  seven,  and  follows  the 
Oriental  custom  of  receiving  in  audience  all 
those  who  wish  to  see  him  face  to  face.  The 
morning  is  given  over  to  business,  the  afternoon 
to  riding  and  hunting.  He  has  but  one  wife,  and 
is  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  himself  superin- 
tending the  education  of  his  four  children,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Twice  a  year  the  Bey 
receives  in  full  state  the  French  Resident,  the 
various  ministers  and  consuls,  and  all  the  officials 
of  the  countrv. 
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ST.    PAUL'S:    ITS     ORGAN    AND     ORGANIST. 

Sir  George  Martin  at  St.  Paul's  is  the  subject 
of  a  very  interesting  sketch  in  the  Treasury  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Reynolds.  Sir  George  is  a  Berk- 
shire man.  He  began  to  practise  on  the  organ 
at  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  studied  at  Oxford 
under  Stainer  for  three  years,  served  as  organist 
in  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  chapel  in  Dalkeith, 
and  then  came  to  St.  Paul's,  first  as  Master  of 
Song,  then  as  assistant  organist,  and  now  as 
organist  in-chief.  Sir  George  thus  describes  the 
great  organ  of  St.  Paul's,  which  is  distributed  in 
many  parts  over  the  Cathedral.     He  says  :  — 

Well,  it  has  fully  100  stops,  70  of  them  sounding 
stops.  There  are  five  manuals — viz.,  Choir,  Great, 
Swell,  Solo,  and  Tuba.  It  would  be  almost  more 
correct  to  call  them  six  manuals,  as  that  of  the  Solo 
organ  also  controls  the  altar  organ,  which,  standing 
under  the  middle  chancel  arch  on  the  north  side,  is 
used  to  accompany  the  celebrant  at  the  sung  Eu- 
charist. The  various  parts  of  the  organ  are  distri- 
buted in  this  way  ;  the  Swell  and  Choir  are  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  the  Great  and  part  of  the 
Tuba  on  the  north.  East  of  the  latter  the  Solo  organ 
stands,  together  with  the  pedal  pipes  of  five  stops. 
The  main  part  of  the  pedal  organ  is  placed  in  the 
north-east  quarter  dome,  and  with  it  a  complete 
family  of  tubas,  4  feet,  8  feet,  and  16  feet.  These 
tubas  are  on  a  25-inch  wind,  with  a  weight  of  three 
tons  on  the  bellows.  For  the  lower  sections  of  the 
organ  gas  engines  are  used  in  blowing,  and  for  the 
other  portion  four  hydraidic  engines,  actuated  by  a 
pressure  of  700  lb.  per  inch.  There  is  a  pneumatic 
connection  between  the  organs  on  either  side  of  the 
choir,  and  electric  connection  with  the  parts  in  the 
quarter  dome. 

The  characteristic  merit  of  his  organ,  he  said, 
is  the  splendid  tone  of  the  diapasons.  The 
choirs  attached  to  the  cathedral  consist  of 
eighteen  men  and  thirty  boys. 

As  a  composer,  Sir  George  says  that  he  writes 
best  under  pressure.  On  a  given  Tuesday  he 
learned  that  he  must  produce  a  Te  Deum  and 
Benedictus  for  men's  voices  for  use  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday.  He  worked  from  io  a.m.  till 
midnight,  and  in  that  time  had  completed  his 
Te  Deum  in  A  flat.  Of  all  his  compositions,  he 
gives  the  first  place  to  his  Jubilee  Te  Deum  and 
Communion  Service  in  A.  He  explains  the 
superiority  of  German  congregational  singing  to 
!ish  by  saying  that  "we  sing  far  too  many 
things.  A  German  congregation  has  a  very  small 
k  of  chorales,  which  it  goes  on  singing,  year 
in  and  year  out.  We  use  an  absurd  number  of 
hymns,  and  the  result  is  that  the  solid  and  digni- 
fied hymns  and  tunes  are  lost  sight  of."  Sir 
George  remarks  that  the  choirmaster  should 
never  omit  to  teach  his  choirs  the  theory  of 
music.  Skilled  organists  are  numerous,  but 
teachers  of  music  are  few. 


A    "SUM"    PRINCESS. 

In  the  August  number  of  Cassell's  Mag., 
Mr.  F.  M.  Holmes  has  a  paper  on  Richmond 
Park.  We  owe  the  existence  of  the  park  to  the 
love  for  the  chase  of  Charles  L,  who,  with  a 
characteristic  disregard  for  the  rights  of  the 
people,  not  only  enclosed  land  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  take  in  common 
lands  of  various  parishes  besides  property  of  pri- 
vate owners. 

In  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  Parliament 
gave  the  park  to  the  City  of  London;  at  the 
Restoration  the  Corporation  returned  it  to 
Charles  II. ;  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Hydes,  but  Sir  Robert  Walpole  per- 
suaded George  II.  to  buy  out  the  owners.  When 
the  Princess  Amelia  became  ranger  she  excluded 
the  public,  only  granting  a  few  tickets  for  visitors. 
The  step-ladders  were  removed  and  the  gates 
were  closed,  and  the  Princess  remained  ob- 
durate to  the  public  petitions.  Mr.  Holmes  con- 
tinues :  — 

A  certain  brewer,  named  Lewis,  desired  to  take  a 
friend  with  him  through  the  woodland  to  some  place 
beyond.  He  therefore  waited  at  the  gate  until  a 
carriage  appeared  whose  occupants  would  have  a 
ticket. 

Presently  a  carriage  came,  and  t ho  door  into  the 
park  opened,  the  vehicle  passed  through,  and  Lewis 
followed. 

The  woman  who  kept  the  gate  began  to  close  it  in 
his  face. 

"You  cannot  come  in  here,"  she  said.  "Where  is 
your  ticket?" 

"Ticket!     There  is  no  need  for  a  ticket. 

"Yes,  there  is;    you  cannot  pass  without  one '." 

"  I  may,  and  I  will." 

"  You  shall  not." 

Lewis  permitted  the  door  to  be  closed,  and  return- 
ing home  brought  an  action  at  law.  The  case  was 
tried  at  the  Surrey  Assizes  before  a  judge  whose 
name  deserves  to  be  known — Sir  Michael  Foster,  to 
wit  and  he  gave  his  decision,  as  indeed  no  other 
just   judge  could  have  done,  in  Lewis's  favour. 

But  the  battle  was  not  yet  won. 

'Will    you,"    said    Lewis's    opponents,    "hai 
step-ladder  or  a  door?" 

Lewis  thought  over  his  answer  for  a  few  moments 
and  decided  in  favour  of  a  ladder. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited  in  the  days  of  King 
Edward  VII.,  but  the  Princess,  or  her  advisers, 
placed  the  steps  of  the  ladder  so  far  apart  that 
ely  anyone  could  mount  them.  Lewis,  however, 
was  a  thoroughbred.  When  the  judge  came  on  cir- 
cuit again,  "  My  lord."'  he  pleaded,  "  there  is  such 
a  distance  between  the  steps  that  children  and  old 
men  cannot  get  up." 

"  I  have  observed  it  myself,"  said  Sir  Michael, 
"  and  my  desire  is  that  steps  shall  be  so  made  that 
not  only  children  and  old  men,  hut  old  women  loo 
may  get  up." 
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"IN    THAT    HAPPY    LAND  "—SWEDEN. 

It  is  strange  how  little  is  known  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden;  and  yet  these  two  northern  coun- 
tries may  claim  to  be,  with,  perhaps,  the  one 
exception  of  Switzerland,  the  happiest  and  most 
contented  of  European  nations.  In  the  Revue  de 
Paris  Madame  Michaux  has  a  charming  account 
of  "  Happy  Sweden."  She  points  out  that  one 
reason  why  the  Swedes  are  to  be  envied  is  that 
every  woman  is  engaged  in  some  form  of  work, 
and  is  therefore  satisfied  and  happy. 

The  fairer  sex  have  invaded  every  public  de- 
partment. They  are  the  bank  clerks  as  well  as 
the  post-office  clerks  of  Sweden,  and  life  in  a 
Swedish  town  is  made  very  pleasant  for  the 
worker.  To  give  an  example,  every  day  the  post- 
offices  are  shut  from  three  to  five  o'clock,  and 
during  that  time  the  clerks  can  have  a  good 
rest  or  take  part  in  one  of  the  many  out-door 
games  that  are  so  popular  in  Sweden. 

"  GOING  TO  LAW  "  UNKNOWN. 

It  is  to  Sweden  that  the  Socialist  should  look 
for  examples,  for  while  the  general  standard  of 
comfort  and  living  is  high,  what  we  call  luxury, 
that  condition  of  life  produced  by  great  wealth, 
is  looked  at  with  disapproval  and  very  rarely  met 
with.  The  State  interferes  very  little  with  the 
liberty,  or  indeed  the  life  of  the  subject.  Legal 
matters  are  so  arranged  that  the  poorest  man  can 
hope  for  justice  at  a  small  cost.  What  we  call 
"  Going  to  law "  is  almost  unknown,  arbitration 
being  held  there  in  high  honour.  "  Stealing  is 
rarely  heard  of,  and  more  serious  crimes  are  al- 
most unknown.  .  .  .  The  tramways  have  no 
collectors  to  collect  the  money ;  each  passenger 
putting  his  fare  in  a  little  box  fastened  to  the 
door.  In  places  of  amusement  everyone  hangs 
up  his  hat  and  coat  in  a  large  hall,  and  no  at- 
tendant is  left  in  charge  of  the  often  valuable  furs 
thus  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  passer-by." 

LIGHT    TAXES. 

Drunkenness  has  been  rendered  quite  impos- 
sible, owing  to  the  very  Draconian  laws  regulating 
the  sale  of  wines  and  spirits.  No  tobacco  may 
be  sold  to  boys,  except  under  penalty  of  a  very 
heavy  fine. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  so  lightly  taxed  as 
is  Sweden.  Landed  proprietors  pay  2  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  their  land  ;  there  is  a  servant  tax 
of  8|d.  a  head ;  the  only  animal  taxed  is  the 
dog,  and  there  is  of  course  no  income-tax,  and 
no  form  of  protection  affecting  the  industry  of  the 
country. 

In  the  country  districts  the  life  led  on  the  great 
estates  is  patriarchal,  and  farming  pays  well,  the 
land  bringing  in  some  7  or  8  per  cent.  The 
States  exercises  the  most  severe  control  over  the 


live  stock,  especially  with  reference  to  the  purity 
of  the  milk  supply.  Every  cow-stable  is  washed 
out  four  times  a  day,  and  thoroughly  disinfected 


once  a  vear. 


A    WOMEN'S    PARADISE. 


The  labourers  are  paid  part  in  money,  part  in 
kind.  House  servants  are,  to  our  notions,  but 
poorly  paid.  A  first-class  coachman  gets  but 
^16  a  year,  and  the  same  sum  satisfies  a  cook- 
housekeeper,  who  often  has  to  manage  the  whole 
of  a  large  establishment.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  head  of  the  estate  is  expected  to  look  after 
his  people  in  sickness  and  in  health.  He  edu- 
cates their  children,  pays  the  doctor  when  ihey 
are  ill,  and  teaches  their  sons  and  daughters 
trades. 

Sweden  may  be  called  the  women's  paradise. 
Women  share  every  privilege  offered  to  their 
husbands  and  brothers,  and  those  who  have  to 
earn  their  living  find  the  doors  of  no  profession 
shut  in  their  face.  One  of  the  most  successful 
farming  centres  in  Sweden,  was  founded  and  is 
now  managed  by  three  ladies. 

And  Sweden  is  a  profoundly  religious  country. 
The  Bible  is  read  aloud  daily  by  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  a  Bible  is  the  first  gift  given  by  a 
young  man  to  his  betrothed. 


HOW    AN    ALPINE    GUIDE    IS    EVOLVED. 

The  distinctive  calling  of  Alpine  guide,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Francis  Gribble  in  the  Treasury, 
only  arose  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  first  Trade  Union  of  Guides  was  formed  at 
Chamonix  in  182 1.  The  course  of  training  is  as 
follows.  The  youth  begins  as  an  unlicensed 
porter,  often  unpaid.  At  eighteen  he  applies  for 
a  porter's  licence,  on  getting  which  he  receives 
seven  to  nine  francs  a  day.  During  two  years  he 
serves  as  porter  he  must  attend  schools  for 
guides,  both  theoretical  and  practical  courses. 
On  passing  his  examinations  satisfactorily  the 
man  receives  his  certificate  as  guide,  which,  how- 
ever, requires  to  be  renewed  annually.  He  must 
produce  his  guide  book  on  employment,  and  ask 
his  employer  to  inscribe  a  report  of  his  conduct. 
A  portrait  is  given  of  a  noted  Alpine  guide, 
Christian  Aimer,  and  his  wife,  taken  on  their 
golden  wedding-day,  when  they  both  climbed  to 
the  summit  of  the  Wetterhorn.  An  old  piece  of 
instruction  given  to  the  guides  is  that  if  a  travel- 
ler in  their  charge  is  very  cold  and  tired  and 
insists  on  going  to  sleep  on  a  glacier,  they  must 
beat  him.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  guides  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  this  somewhat  drastic  ex- 
pedient, and  raised  his  charge  to  a  towering  pas- 
sion. The  belaboured  traveller  was,  however, 
subsequently  very  grateful,  and  gave  his  guide  a 
handsome  addition  to  his  fee. 
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SAYINGS     OF    JESUS    NOT    IN     THE     BIBLE. 

The  new  sayings  of  Jesus  form  the  subject  of 
a  paper  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review.  A  few 
of  these  sayings  noted  there  may  be  given  here. 
From  long  known  Church  Fathers:  — 

-diow  yourselves  tried  money-changers";  "He 
that  wonders  shall  reign,  and  he  that  reigns  shall 
rest "  ;  "In  whatsoever  I  shall  find  you,  in  that  I 
shall  also  judge  you  "  ;  "  He  who  is  near  Me  is  near 
the  fire  ;  he  who  is  far  from  Me  is  far  from  the 
Kingdom  "  ;  "  Never  he  joyful  except  when  ye  shall 
look  on  your  brother  in  love  "  :  — 

From  sayings  more  recently  compiled  by 
Resch,  of  which  he  regards  seventy-four  as 
authentic :  — 

"  The  weak  shall  be  saved  by  the  strong "  ; 
"  Where  one  man  is,  there,  too,  am  I"  ;  "Thou  hast 
seen  thy  brother,  thou  hast  seen  thy  Lord  "  ;  "  What- 
l  thou  wnuliU'si  not  have  done  to  thyself,  do 
thou  nut  to  another"  ;  "There  shall  be  schisms  and 
heresies." 

From  Mohammedan  sources:  — 

Jeans,  asked  whereby  they  might  enter  Paradise, 
said:  "Speak  nol  a!  all."  They  said :  "  We  cannot 
do  1I1  is."  Hr  said  :  "Then  only  say  what  is  good." 
Of  charity  :  '  If  a  man  send  away  a  beggar  from  his 
house,  th<  in.  ils  will  not  visit  his  house  for  seven 
nights."  Of  recognition  of  good,  where  others  would 
see  only  evil :  "  Jesus  one  day  walked  with  the 
Apostles,  and  they  passed  the  carcase  of  a  dog.  The 
Apostles  slid  :  'How  foul  is  the  smell  of  this  dog!' 
l'-ii1   .1  •  1  low  white  are  its  teeth!'" 

juat  discovered  in  Egypt  ; — 

liili.  wherever  there  are  two,  they  are  not 
without  God,  and  wherever  there  is  one  alone,  say 
that  I  am  with  him.  Raise  the  stone,  and  there 
thou  shah  find  Mr:  cleanse  the  wood  and  there 
am   I. 

•iili  [Ye  ask  who  are  those]  who  draw  us 

if]    this   Kingdom    is    in  heaven? 

-wis  of  the  air  and  all  beasts  that  are  underthe 

earth  [or  upon  the  earth  and]  the  fishes  of  the  sea, 

.ire   they   which   draw  you,    and  the   Kingdom 

[of  Heaven]  is  within  you,  and  [whoever]  shall  know 

himself   shall    find    it.     [Strive,    therefore]    to   know 

yourselves  and  ye  shall  be  aware  that  ye  are  the  sons 

of  the  [Almighty]  Father. 

The  reviewer  ends  I  sting  the  alterna- 

tives these  Egyptian   papyri   represent,   either  a 
«tion  made  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles — 
a   gospel   in  the   making:     or  a   second   centurv 
colle  I  augmented  from 


TWO    UNEXPECTED    POPES. 

Aw  interesting  parallel  is  drawn  by  the  Bishop 
of  Salford,  in  the  Dublin  Review,  between  the 
Dutch  Pope  Adrian  VI.  and  his  latest  successor 
in  the  Roman  See.  The  paradox  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  whilom  weaver  boy  of  Utrecht  in  15^2 
is  pointedly  put  by  the  writer.  He  declares  the 
conclave  to  be  not  unjustly  styled  "  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  in  history."  It  was  the  conclave 
which  Wolsey  hoped  would  raise  him  to  the 
Papacy.  There  seemed  no  hope  of  decision  until 
Cardinal  de  Medici  rose  and  proposed  Adrian. 
"  absent  from  Rome,  but  a  just  man.'  Adrian 
was  "  almost  absolutely  unknown  to  Rome." 
Only  one  of  the  cardinals  had  ever  seen  him  :  — 

Such  was  the  man,  humble,  earnest,  frugal,  un- 
worldly, whom  a  College  of  Cardinals,  one  of  the 
most  worldly,  ambitious,  luxurious  and  mercenary 
that  Christendom  had  yet  seen,  at  a  time  of  general 
worldliness,  pride,  dissoluteness  and  intrigue,  had 
unanimously  chosen  to  be  the  successor  of  the 
sumptuous,  ambitious  and  worldly-minded   Leo  X. 

Yet  he  was  suddenly  ami  unanimously  elected 
"as  it  were  by  sudden  inspiration,''  the  Cardinals 
scarcely  aware  of  what  they  had  done,  and  soon 
deeply  distressed  at  their  work.  "  But,"  adds 
the  writer,  "it  was  not  their  work.  If  ever  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  there  was  an  evident 
and  almost  visible  interposition  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  setting  at  nought  the  follies  and  intrij 
of  men,  it  was  in  the  election  of  Adrian  VI. " 

The  Bishop  of  Salford  concludes:  — 

Take  Adrian  VI.,  our  present  Holy  Father.  Pope 
Pius  X.,  is  essentially  a  man  of  the  people.  Of 
lowly  origin,  by  sheer  force  of  intellectual  talent. 
of  personal  virtue,  of  high  character,  he  has  been 
raised  by  Providence  from  the  humblest  rank  to 
the  supreme  dignity  on  earth.  And  although,  thank 
God,  in  far  better  times  and  in  purer  surroundings, 
the  outcome  of  the  conclave  of  1903  was  as  great 
a  surprise  to  the  Christian  world  as  thai  of  the  con- 
clave of  1522.  Of  both  it  may  be  truly  said  :  Digitus 
Dei  est  hie.  The  simple  frugal  life  and  homely 
tastes,  the  dislike  of  unnecessary  court  ceremonial 
of  the  peasant's  son  of  Riese,  recall  those  of  the 
weaver's  son  of  Utrecht.  And  if  A.Irian  VI.  during 
his  brief  pontificate  showed  himself  a  true  reformer, 
what  have  we  not  been  led  to  expect  in  the  way 
of  reforms  by  the  few  months  thai  hav 
elapsed  since  bhe  election  of  Pius  X.?  Adrian  VI. 
WU  surely  a  I'ius  X..  horn  four  centuries  hi 
lii.    time. 


The    first    of    a   series    of   articles    nn    Careers    for 
Women  appears  in  the  August  number  of  the  Ladfft 
The  subject   is  Qardeoing,  and  particulars 
of  the  trail  Swanley  are  supplied. 


The  OivtitA  Cattdica  publishes  some  interesting 
■:ics  concerning  Courdes  which  certainly  indi- 
cate no  decline  in  popularity  of  the  wonder-working 
shrine.  It  is  calculated  that  some  500,000  pilgrims 
visited  it  in  the  course  of  1903,  of  whom  200,000 
arrived  in  large  pilgrimages,  while  the  number  of 
masses  celebrated  by  priests  at  the  various  altars 
reached  the  immense  total  of  27,800.  Over  33,000 
thanks  f..r  favours  received  were  transmitted  to  the 
shrine  and  385  commemorative  tablets  were  put    up 
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IF    THE    U.S.A.     HAD     ONLY    HAD    A    STATE 
CHURCH. 

The  Church  Quarterly,  in  a  paper  on  Religious 
Liberty  in  America,  is  not  prepared  to  grant 
••  that  the  absence  of  a  State  Church  has  been 
all  clear  gain."  Even  admitting  that  "  the 
existence  of  a  State  Church  may  be  a  danger  to 
the  warmth  and  intensity  of  spiritual  life,"  the  re- 
viewer thinks  the  compensation  lies  in  this — 

that  a  Church  which  is  historically  identified  with 
the  national  life,  which  at  every  turn  shows  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  that  identity,  offers  safe- 
guards against  impatience,  against  rawness  of 
thought,  against  the  dictation  of  individual  caprice. 
Will  anyone  say  that  the  religious  life  of  America 
has  not  needed  such  safeguards,  and  often  needed 
them  all  the  more  in  proportion  to  its  vitality  and 
intensity?  Would  not  the  mental  life  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  have  gained  by  a  little  more  re- 
verence, would  not  her  spiritual  life  have  gained 
by  a  good  deal  more  sanity  and  reflectiveness?  Con- 
tinuity, too,  is  an  effective  guarantee  against  the  re- 
appearance of  outworn  fallacies  and  thrice  condemned 
experiments  disguised  as  the  latest  product  of  ad- 
vanced and  enlightened  thought.  A  national  Church, 
elastic  enough  to  provide  channels  for  fresh  mani- 
festations of  spiritual  life,  yet  anchored  to  the  past, 
holding  adherents  by  the  joint  spell  of  conviction  and 
association,  might,  if  its  existence  had  been  a  possi- 
bility, have  saved  the  United  States  from  many  of 
those  grotesque  and  worse  than  grotesque  features 
which  have  at  various  times  disfigured  their  spiritual 
life. 

"The  Psychology  of  the  Saints,"  by  M.  Joly, 
is  sympathetically  reviewed  by  the  Church 
Quarterly-  It  observes  an  interesting  trend  of 
the  time  when,  it  says,  miracles  and  mystic 
visions,  revelations  of  the  Lord,  have  ceased  to 
be  regarded  by  educated  men  as  matter  only  of 
credulity  or  of  altogether  unquestioning  faith. 
They  are  now  to  be  taken  rather  into  the  region 
of  experience  and  observation,  there  to  be 
judged  :  and  the  judgment  of  the  educated  world 
is  as  yet  in  suspense  on  this  subject,  which  is 
occupying  more  rational  attention  than  it  has 
ever  yet  done  in  the  history  of  men's  thoughts." 


THE     STATE    OF    THE     DRAMA. 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  publishes 
another  page  of  communications  received  from 
playwrights,  critics  and  others,  in  answer  to  its 
three  questions  as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
means  of  giving  a  new  impetus  to  the  Drama. 
Of  the  thirty-five  contributors,  only  five  think  the 
English  Drama  is  in  a  good  state.  Among  the 
other  thirty,  some  express  very  strong  opinions 
as  to  the  evil  condition  of  the  English  theatre. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones  speaks  of  the  need  for 
rescuing  the  fine  and  human  art  of  English 
Drama  from  its  present  decline  and  degradation. 


He  speaks  strongly  as  to  the  present  sniggering, 
veiled  indecencies  of  popular  fare,-  and  musical 
comedy.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  iayi  that  commer- 
cialism in  the  theatre  means  cheap  romance  and 
vulgar  farce.  It  is  noteworthy  that  several  of 
the  foreign  contributors  strongly  oppose  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  State-aided  theatres.  The 
tor  quotes  one  of  the  finest  comedians  of  the 
age  as  saying  that  the  art  of  the  Drama  is  mani- 
festly on  the  decline;  with  the  exception  ot 
play,  perhaps,  there  is  not  a  single  production 
that  has  been  staged  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  that  will  survive  this  generation. 
"  I  am  afraid  that  unless  a  miracle  takes  place, 
the  theatre,  or  rather  theatrical  art,  will  be  but 
a  name  in  a  few  years  hence.     . 

The  majority  of  the  writers  agree  as  to  the 
decline  of  the  Drama  and  the  need  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  theatre  and  the  reform 
of  the  censorship  of  plays.  Mr.  Edward  Rose 
makes  a  practical  suggestion  that  a  small  theatre 
should  be  established,  as  an  annexe  to  one  of  the 
greater  houses,  in  which  one-act  plays  could  be 
performed,  as  is  done  in  Paris.  Many  young 
actors  are  employed  for  only  ten  minutes  in  the 
evening,  and  six  or  eight  of  these,  with  a  well- 
known  actor  or  so — out  of  work  for  the  moment 
— would  form  the  nucleus  of  an  excellent  little 
company  for  little  plays  in  a  little  theatre  with 
low  prices.  Mr.  Jones  maintains  that  the  Drama 
should  be  established  and  separated  from  popu- 
lar amusement,  for  popular  amusement  and  the 
art  of  the  Drama  are  totally  different  things. 

DOWIE    AND    HIS    ZION. 

Mr.  Harold  J.  Shepstone  gives  an  account,  in 
the  Sunday  Magazine,  of  this  strange  modern 
prophet.  Dowie  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  fifty- 
seven  years  ago.  When  thirteen,  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Adelaide.  Seven  years  clerk 
in  a  store,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  passed 
through  his  theological  course,  and  became  a 
Congregational  pastor  at  Sydney.  From  Aus- 
tralia he  went  to  Chicago,  and  there  declared 
himself  the  reincarnation  of  Elijah.  His  faith- 
healing  having  probably  brought  him  into  con- 
flict with  the  health  authorities  of  the  city,  he 
established  his  Zion  City.  He  purchased  6000 
acres  of  land  in  the  State  of  Illinois  at  a  cost  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  and  sold  it  to  his 
followers  on  long  term  leases  for  three  millions. 
The  citv  has  12,000  population,  manv  magnifi- 
cent buildings  solidly  built,  and  thousands  of 
pretty  dwellings.  It  is  well  laid  out.  The 
tabernacle  seats  7500  persons.  Anyone  can 
settle  in  the  city  if  he  adheres  to  its  laws,  arfd 
pays  one-tenth  of  his  income  into  its  treasury. 
\To  liquor  stores,  tobacconists,  chemists  or 
mineral  water  dealers  are  allowed. 
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THE     ENGLISH      VILLAGE     OF     THE     FUTURE. 

Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  contributes  to  the  Indepen- 
dent Review  a  bright  sketch  of  the  peaceful  revo- 
lution which  he  hopes  will  be  brought  about  in 
the  condition  of  English  rural  districts.  The 
village  of  the  future,  after  the  reformation  of 
the  land  laws  and  the  establishment  of  an 
active  propaganda  in  favour  of  rural  reform, 
will  be  a  very  desirable  place  of  residence  : — 

We  may  picture  a  thriving  and  growing  population, 
busy  with  diverse  inlerests  ;  a  third,  perhaps,  of  the 
men  the  tenants  in  perpetuity  of  holdings  of  five  to 
fifty  acres  belonging  to  the  County  Council ;  a  third 
the  labourers  on  the  surrounding  large  farms,  receiv- 
ing wages  equal,  we  may  suppose,  to  those  now  paid 
in  Northumberland  or  Durham,  and  supplementing 
them  by  the  produce  of  the  half-acre  or  acre  allot- 
ment near  their  homes ;  the  remaining  third,  the 
artisans,  shop-keepers,  and  other  members  of  the 
middle  classes.  We  may  imagine,  on  the  small 
holdings,  cottages  owned  by  the  County  Council  ;  in 
the  village  a  group,  perhaps,  built  by  the  District 
Council  ;  the  rest  of  the  houses  in  private  hands,  but 
all  nf  them  kept  in  good  order  by  the  certainty  of 
frequent  inspection  and  the  fear  of  penalties  for  de- 
fault. Round  the  school  we  see  the  demonstration 
field  in  which  the  children  are  taught,  as  the  Educa- 
tion Code  already  allows,  the  elements  of  their  future 
trade;  and  on  the  in  nice-board  at  the  gate  the  an- 
nouncements of  lectures  on  horticulture  or  dairying 
by  the  technical  expert,  sent  by  the  County  Educa- 
tion Committee.  Conspicuous  in  the  village  are  the 
co-operative  creamery  and  the  bacon  factory,  the 
depot  of  the  poultry  and  egg  society,  and  the  office 
of  the  co-operative  bank.  Every  day  the  motor- 
carts  of  the  light  railway  take,  in  bulk,  selected  and 
well-packed  boxes  of  agricultural  produce  for  sale  in 
the  markets  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  or  even  for 
export  abroad.  And  our  bucolic  More,  our  rural 
Campanella,  may  imagine  such  a  village  sending  out 
a  small  but  constant  stream  of  men  to  strengthen  the 
Colonies,  and  to  furnish  recruits  for  the  Navy  and 
Army. 


A     NOTED    CRICKET    VILLAGE. 

C.  B.  Frys  Magazine  contains  an  account  of 
the  remarkable  contribution  which  a  Yorkshire 
village  has  made  to  cricket  history.  The  village 
is  Kirkheaton,  near  Huddersfield.  Its  first  start 
in  cricket  was  in  1825,  but  only  in  1846  was  a 
pitch  obtained  and  a  club  formed:  — 

It  has  sent  forth  no  less  than  twenty-two  of  its 
players  into  the  ranks  of  the  counties,  players  who 
have  all  become  more  or  less  famous.  Nearly  all 
theM  have,  naiurally.  played  for  Yorkshire  :  and,  in- 
deed, for  many  years  the  HJt  practically 
composed  of  players  from  Sheffield  and  Lascelles  Hall 
— i.e.,  Kirkheaton.  Look  at  the  names  of  the  giants 
of  t lie  seventies  And  eighties  of  last  century  who 
came  from  this  little  village. 

Among  the  names  of  the  cricketers  who  have 
come   from    Kirkheaton   are   mentioned    Ephraim 


I.ockwood,  Luke  Greenwood,  John  Thewlis,  Alleri 
Hill,    George   Hirst.    Wilfred    Rhodes,    Schofi 
Haigh,   Wrathall.     The  writer  continues:  — 

After  all,  it  is  a  comparatively  small  industrial 
village,  where  the  folks  work  very  hard.  Ay,  but 
they  play  hard,  too:  It  is  the  enthusiasm  and 
stant  practice  of  the  Kirkheaton  lads  that  tells,  and 
wins  the  great  county  its  matches.  Lockwood  used 
to  relate  how  he  and  his  chums  got  up  at  6  a.m.  to 
practise,  worked  at  the  mill  all  the  morning,  had 
only  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  n<nr  got  any,  be 
they  were  practising  all  that  hour! 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  picture  of  industrial 
sport  may  be  set  the  sketch  given  by  Mr.  T. 
Pawley  in  the  same  magazine,  of  the  Kent 
"Nursery,"  founded  in  Tonbridge  in  1897,  "in- 
order  to  discover  young  professional  cricketers, 
and,  by  a  judicious  system  of  coaching,  fit  tl 
to  play  for  the  County." 


ODD    EXPERIENCES    ON    A     RANCH. 

"  Further  Ranching  Recollections  "  are  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  J.  R.  E.  Sumner  to  Longman's  Ma- 
gazine, and  there  is  much  of  comic  pathos  about 
them.  One  place  that  he  occupied  was  dismally 
the  opposite  of  a  success.     He  says  :  — 

I  guess  my  feelings  towards  the  cabin  look  the 
same  shape  as  those  which  prompted  the  Dakota 
settler  of  an  early  day  to  leave  his  chum  shanty  with 
this  notice  nailed  on  it:  "Hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  a  railroad,  twenty-five  miles  to  a  post-office,  fif- 
teen to  a  BChool,  ten  miles  to  nearest  neighbour,  five 
hundred  feet  to  water.  God  bless  our  home:  Gone 
to  spend" winter  with  wife's  folks."  Unfortunately, 
the  same  way  of  escape  was  not  open  to  me. 

A  boy  staying  with  the  writer  was  also  a  Varie- 
gated failure.  He  was  a  "tenderfoot"  English 
boy,  whose  usual  practice  was  never  to  do  right 
what  could  be  done  wrong.  He  poured  the  cream 
into  the  churn,  which  was  a  stone  one,  as  was  the 
custom,  but  omitted  to  replace  the  lid.  S 
day  the  writer  undertook  the  job  of  churning:  — 

Ours    was    an    old-fashioned    dash    churn,    and    I 
pounded  up  and   down,    an   everlasting   time    too     I 
recollect,    till    butter   came.       Here    it    was   at    la 
fine  lot,  eight  or  nine  pounds  at  a  guess.     Liftin 
out  of  the  churn,   something  sticking  up   in   it  that 
certainly  was  not    butter  caught  my  eye.      It  w» 
piece   of  furry   skin.      Looking    closer!    innumerable 
other  fragments  were  apparent,  greater  and  smaller. 
mixed    through    the    mass     in     a     hi. Icons     amalgam. 
Horreseo    I  Son,,,    ,,f    these    I    was    able 

identify.      They   were   pieces   of   mice— head,     tails. 
ears,   feet,   all  in  fact  propria  quce,  maribus  '      lb,  a 
many    had    been    churned    up    was    a    nice    question 
which  none  of  ug  had  the  patience  or  skill  to  d 
mine,   but  the  number  was  conservative^  estimated! 
at   six. 
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POETRY    IN    THE    PERIODICALS. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy 
publishes  a  poem  of  five  pages,  entitled  "  Time's 
Laughing  Stocks ;  a  Summer  Romance."  The 
story  is  of  the  meeting  of  a  man  of  fifty,  with  the 
woman  whom  he  had  once  loved,  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty  years.  They  foregather  in  the  twilight, 
near  their  old  trysting  place.  "  Each  one's  hand 
the  other's  grasping  "  they  forgive,  and  fall  asleep 
"  in  a  large  content,  "  that  reclasped  their  rended 
lives  and  contracted  years  to  nought.  He  woke 
first  in  broad  day,  and  looking  down  upon  her 
sleeping  finds  her  aged  and  grey:  — 

That   which  Time's  transforming  chisel 
Had   been  tooling  night  and  day  for  twenty  years, 

and  tooled  too  well, 
In  its  rendering  of  crease  where  curve  was— where 
was  raven,  grizzel — 
White,    where  roses   once   did   dwell. 

She  had  wakened,  and  perceiving 
(I  surmise)  my  sigh  and  shock,   my   vague  involun- 
tary dismay, 
Up  she  started,  and — her  wasted  figure  all  through- 
out it  heaving — 
Said,    "  Ah,   yes :    1  am   thus   by  day ! 

'•  Can   you    really    wince    and    wonder 
That  the   sunlight  should  reveal  you   such   a  thing 

of  skin  and  bone, 
As  if  unaware  a  Death's-head  must  of  need  lie  not 
far  under 
One  whose  years  out-count  your  own? 

"  Yes  ;    that  movement  was  a  warning 
Of   the  worth   of   man's  devotion! — Yes,   sir,    I  am 

old,"    said    she, 
"  And   the   thing   wThich    should    increase    love   turns 
it  quickly  into  scorning — 
And  yovir  new-won  heart  from  me !"     .     .     .     . 

Then  she  went,  ere  I  could  call  her. 

He  did  not  follow.  "  Alas,  what  grey-head  per- 
severes," 

"  Since  that  hour  I  have  seen   her  never, 
Love  is  fame  at  fifty  years." 

In  the  Windsor  Magazine  Mr.  Frederic  Wal- 
worth has  a  charming  poem  on  The  Tides.  I 
quote  the  following:  — 

When  the  voice  of  God  Almighty  called  the  waters 

of  the  Sea, — 
From    the    firmament     He     called     them     to     await 
eternity, — 
He  gave  to  that  wide  ocean, 
Dumbly  lying  without  motion, 
That  it  should  beat  the  time  of  God  and  mark  the 
days  to   be. 

And  the   Waters,    nothing   loath,    rose   to    meet  the 

task  with  mirth, 
Looked  aloft  upon  the  moon,  joying  in  her  sudden 

birth, 


Caught  the  rhythm  of  her  gliding, 
Sought  the  secrets  of  her  riding, 
Took  them  for  their  own  and   followed  where   she 
led  them  round  the  earth. 

So  the  Tides  were  born,  and  never,  since  the  charge 
upon  them  lay, 

Have  they  faltered  in  the  faithful,  rhythmic  count- 
ing of  each  day. 

*  *  •  •  • 

Till  the  moon  shall  cease  her  gliding, 
And  the   stricken   sea  subsiding, 
The  faithful  Tides  shall  rest  them,  having  kept  their 
Lord's  command. 

The  Tudor  Magazine,  a  local  Enfield  monthly, 
which  issued  its  first  number  last  month,  pub- 
lished the  following  love  sonnet  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  MSS.  of  which  is  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  :  — 

I  grieve,   yet  dare  not  show  my  discontent  ; 

I  love,  and  yet  am  fore'd  to  seem  to  hate  ; 
I  do,  yet   dare  not  say  I  ever  meant, 

I  seem  stark  mute,  but  inwardly  do  prate. 
I  am,  am  not,  I  freeze,  and  yet  am  burn'd. 
Since  from  myself  my  other  self  is  turn'd. 

My  care  is  like  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 
Follows  me  flying,  flies  when  I  pursue  it  ; 

Stands  and  lies  by  me,  does  what  1  have  done  ; 
This  too  familiar  care  doth  make  me  rue  it. 

No  means  I  find  to  rid  him  from  my  breast, 

Till  by  the  end  of  things  he  is  supprest. 

Some  gentler  passions   steal  into  my  mind. 

For  I  am  soft,  and  made  of  melting  snow  ; 
Or,   be  more  cruel,   love,   and  so  be  kind, 

Let  me,  or  float  or  sink,  be  high  or  low  ; 
Or  let  me  live  with  some  more  sweet  content, 
Or  die,  and  so  forget  what  love  e'er  meant. 

As  a  pendant  to  this  sixteenth  century  sonnet 
by  a  woman,  I  reproduce  this  love  poem  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Crandall  from  the  July  number  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Home.  It  is  entitled  "  Night 
Message  "  :  — 

Into  thy  dreams,   O  dearest  love, 

I  glide  unknown  te  thee, 
While  stars  flash  messages  above, 

And  dewdrops  light  the  lea. 
Into  thy  closed  eyes, 

Into  thy  latticed   soul, 
*    Softly   as  the   moonlight, 

So  I  win  my  goal. 
For  no  tongue  can  bid  me  nay, 
And  no  arm  can  make  me  stay. 

All  resistless  do  I  come  ; 
Come,   for  I  cannot  but  fly ; 
Come,  for  to  stay  is  to  die. 

Night  cannot  fright,  bars  cannot  hold, 

Nor  the  world  buy  me  with  silver  and  gold. 

I  it  is,   whom  thou  art  pressing ; 
Mine  it  is,  this  warm  caressing  ; 
Closer,  mine,  than  night-air's  kisses  ; 
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Dearer,  mine,  than  fairy  blisses  ; 
Tender,   worshipful,   and  true, 
Thus  I  wait,  and  serve,  and  sue. 

Beauty,  my  rose  of  the  world ! 

Treasure,  my  jewel  impearled ! 

Hope,  joy,   all  unto  me ! 

Bo    will   I   live   unto   thee. 

For  I  must  be  life  of  thy  life, 

Alway  in  thy  being  have  part, 
Do  not  detain  me,  do  not  restrain  me, 

Me,  the  blood-warmth  of  thy  heart. 
Tims  o'er  the  waves  of  the  night, 
Making  the  way-between  bright, 
Over  the  severing  miles, 
Led  by  the  light  of  thy  smiles. 

With  wings  of  a  fond  dove, 

Heart  of  a  great  love, 
Dearest,  I  speed  unto  thee ! 


BALLAD    POETRY:     ITS     FRENCH    ORIGIN. 

Tn  the  July  number  of  the  Scottish  Historical 
Rcvieiv  Mr.  W.  P.  Ker  contributes  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  ballad  in  the  form  of  an  article  on 
Danish  Ballads. 

A  close  relation  between  the  Danish  and  the 
Scottish  ballads  has  long  been  recognised,  the 
difficulty  is  to  make  out  the  history  of  the  con- 
nection. Mr.  Ker  discusses  some  of  the  pro- 
bit  ms.     At  the  outset  he  explains  that  the  term 

I '  uush,"  in  relation  to  ballads,  may  be  taken 
as  practically  "  Scandinavian,"  thus  including 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  Icelandic,  and  Faroese. 

THE   DANCING-SONG. 

First  he  discusses  the  form  of  the  Danish 
ballad,  which,  oddly  enough,  is  that  of  the  French 
"  c;irole,"  or  French  lyrical  dancing-game:  — 

Danish  ballads  have  preserved  more  than  the 
English,  and  much  more  than  the  German,  of  their 
original  character  as  dancing-songs.  Though  the 
dancing  custom  has  long  died  out  in  Denmark, 
hardly  any  of  the  ballads  are  without  a  refrain. 

And  though  Denmark  has  lost  the  old  custom  of 
the  dance,  it  is  well  known  how  it  is  retained  in  the 
Faroes,  the  old  French  "carole"  being  there  the 
favourite  amusement,  and  the  refrain  always  an 
niial  part  of  the  entertainment.  The  French 
"  carole "  was  well  established  in  the  twelfth  century 
in  Denmark. 

The  dancing-song  also  found  its  way  to  Brirflin. 
In  this  connection  Mr.  Ker  tells  the  following 
story :  — 

Fortunately  the  preachers  and  moralists,  in  noting 
the  vices  of  the  dancing-song,  have  given  some  of 
the  earliest  information  about  it,  and  the  oldest 
□notations.  There  are  few  remains  of  English 
lyrical  poetry  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  fact 
O*  its  existence  is  proved  by  historians.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  in  his  "  Gemma  Ecclesiastica,  has  a 
chapter  against  songs  and  dances  in  churches  and 
churchyards,    and    tells   a    story   of   a   priest   in   the 


diocese  of  Worcester  who  was  so  haunted  by  the 
refrain  of  a  song  which  he  had  heard  repeated  all 
night  long  about  his  church,  that  in  the  morning  at 
the  Mass,  instead  of  '*  Dominus  vobiscum,"  he  said, 
"Sweet   heart,   take  pity!" 

THE   REFRAIN   OR  BURDEN. 

The  writer  continues:  — 

Almost  at  the  same  time  is  found  the  first  notice 
of  the  ring-dance  in  Denmark.  The  earliest  ballad 
refrains  in  Icelandic  belong  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  use  of  refrains  constantly  in  Denmark 
and  less  regularly  in  this  country,  makes  it  nccessary 
to  regard  the  English  and  Danish  ballads  as  one 
group  over  against  the  German  ballads  of  the  Con- 
tinent. In  some  of  the  Danish  ballads  the  chorus 
comes  in  at  the  end.  More  peculiar  is  the  form  of 
chorus,  which,  perhaps,  makes  the  chief  Iik< 
ha  ween  the  Danish  ballads  and  ours;  certainly  the 
most  obvious  likeness  as  far  as  form  is  concerned. 

It  is  strange  that  Denmark,  which  has  borrowed 
so  much  of  its  vocabulary  from  Germany,  and  has 
in  other  ways  been  so  much  influenced  bv  Ger- 
many, should  have  produced  a  ballad  literature 
so  distinct  from  that  of  Germany.  The  Danish 
ballads  resemble,  in  fact,  those  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  in  Denmark  the  form  of  ballad- 
poetry  was.  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  a  French 
importation. 


HOW     "  WHITELEY'S"     WAS     OPENED     WITH 
PRAYER. 

"  Brains  in  Business  "  is  the  heading  given  in 
the  Realm  to  sketches  of  the  career  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Lord  Mountstephen,  who  began  as  a 
draper's  assistant  in  Aberdeen,  and  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Whiteley.  The  "  universal  provider  "  was 
born  at  Aigbrig,  near  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire, 
and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  became  a  draper's 
assistant  in  Wakefield.  A  trip  to  the  Great  I  \ 
hibition  in  1851  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
London,  and  for  ten  years  he  moved  about  from 
shop  to  shop  in  London,  learning  all  he  could. 
At  last,  with  ^700  saved,  he  resolved  to  start 
in  business  for  himself.  On  the  day  after  the 
present  King  was  married,  William  Whiteley  took 
down  for  the  first  time  the  shutters  of  his  first 
shop  at  No.  63,  now  31,  Westboume  Grove. 
Then  a  curious  incident  occurred:  — 

Before  the  stall-board  of  the  door  could  be  removed 
a  lady,  impatient  to  get  at  the  pretty  things  dis- 
played in  the  window,  Stepped  over  and  entered  the 
shop  to  be  the  first  customer  served  by  him  that  was 
destined  to  become  known  as  "The  Universal  Pro- 
vider." She  was  a  very  devout  lady,  it  would  seem, 
for  when  she  learned  that  she  was  the  first  customer 
she  asked  to  be  allowed  to  offer  tip  a  prayer  for  the 
success  of  the  business,  and  did.  Few  shops  in 
Westboume  Grove,  or  in  London  for  that  matter, 
have  been  opened  by  the  prayer  of  a  customer. 
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THE    REVIEWS    REVIEWED. 


THE    AMERICAN     REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS. 

The  American  Beview  of  Reviews,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  up-to-date  a  magazine  which 
has  made  itself  the  monthly  historian  of  the 
United  States,  is  largely  concerned  with  the  Presi- 
dential Election.  There  is  a  character  sketch  of  Mr. 
Parker,  the  Democratic  candidate,  by  James 
Creelman,  who  is  now  on  the  World.  Character 
sketches  are  also  published  concerning  Dr.  Davis 
and  Mr.  Fairbanks,  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
candidates  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  Mr.  Austin  C. 
Brady  gives  some  interesting  information  concerning 
Mr.  Ramon  Corral,  the  Mexican  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  who  next  December  will  become  Vice- 
President,  and  who  has  been  appointed  by  President 
Diaz  as  his  successor.  Corral  is  now  fifty  years  of 
age  ;  he  began  life  as  a  journalist,  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  identified  with  the  Diaz 
Administration.  He  has  come  much  in  contact  with 
the  Americans,  has  absorbed  many  American  ideas, 
and  is  an  admirer  of  American  energy. 

Mr.  William  Maver,  junr.,  contributes  an  illus- 
trated paper  on  wireless  telegraphy  to-day.  He  says 
that  the  American  Government  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  one  of  the  existing  wireless  tele- 
graphic companies  for  the  establishment  of  a  series 
of  five  wireless  telegraph  circuits  which  would  place 
them  in  communication  with  Panama,  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba.  The  object  of  these  stations  is  to  pro- 
vide an  alternative  method  of  communication  in  case 
of  emergency  with  outlying  territories.  The  masts 
for  these  stations  would  be  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  feet  in  height. 

Mr.  Wolf  von  Schierbrand,  writing  on  the 
American  trade  interests  in  the  war  zone,  declares 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  German  imports 
into  Manchuria  and  Russia  are  really  American  im- 
ports. The  American  merchant  does  not  like  to 
face  the  risks  and  tribulations  incident  to  sending 
his  goods  direct  to  the  Russian  consumer  ;  he  prefers 
to  send  them  through  German  or  Japanese  mer- 
chants as  middlemen.  Hence,  he  declares  that  the 
American  imports  to  Russia,  which  are  now  returned 
as  amounting  to  nine  million  dollars,  are  really 
four  times  that  amount. 

There  are  two  articles  on  the  Norwegian  National 
movement,  and  a  very  careful  survey  of  German 
periodical  literature  in  an  article  entitled  "  What  the 
People  Read  in  Germany."  Mr.  Rosenthal  writes  a 
sketch  of  Herzl,  the  Zionist  leader,  whose  death 
Israel  laments  all   round  the  world. 


THE    NINETEENTH     CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  August  publishes  two 
chroniques  by  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  and  Mr.  E.  Dicey. 
The  writers  contradict  each  other  in  the  most  amus- 
ing fashion  ;   but  neither  chronique  is  adequate. 

WHO    BEGAN    THE    WAR? 
Sir   John    Macdonnel   having   censured    Japan    for 


beginning  the  war  by  an  unjustifiable  surprise  attack 
on  Russia,  the  ever-ready  Baron  Suyematsu  springs 
forward  to  demonstrate  that  there  was  no  surprise. 
He  quotes  from  the  despatches  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burg from  the  Japanese  Government,  and  says  :  — 

'"  A  dispassionate  perusal  of  all  the  foregoing  de- 
spatches cannot  fail  to  lead  the  student  of  history  to 
the  conclusion  that  repeated  warnings  were  given  by 
Japan  in  the  successive  stages  of  the  negotiations, 
and  that  the  last  two  despatches,  dated  the  5th  of 
February,  left  absolutely  no  room  for  doubt  that 
Japan  had  finally,  though  reluctantly,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  war  was  inevitable.  The  wording  is 
polite,  but  who  can  doubt  that  it  was  a  clear  notice 
of  war?" 

WHAT    IS    THE    GOOD    OP    GOLD    MINES? 

Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  What  is  the  Use  of  Gold  Discoveries  ?"  says  that 
Lord  Bramwell  and  he  agreed  that  the  utility  of 
gold  discoveries  was  of  such  a  mixed  and  doubtful 
character  as  to  justify  some  feeling  of  regret  that 
they  should  ever  be  made.  "Gold,"  says  Mr. 
Courtney,  "  pleases  the  eye,  satisfies  the  sense  of 
possession,  tickles  the  greed  of  man,  but  is  of  the 
smallest  possible  use  in  facilitating  any  reproductive 
work,  in  altering  to  the  advantage  of  man  the  rela- 
tion between  human  toil  and  the  results  of  toil  re- 
quired for  human  sustenance." 

It  costs  as  much  gold  to  win  it  as  it  is  worth,  and 
probably,  "  after  all,  the  one  advantage  indirectly 
accruing  from  gold  discoveries,  though  this  cannot 
be  insisted  upon  with  absolute  certainty,  is  that  they 
bustle  people  about  the  world  and  cause  regions  to 
be  settled  earlier  than  they  would  otherwise  be 
filled  up." 

WHY  NOT  EXPLOEE  ARABIA  BY  BALLOON? 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon  thinks  that  the  almost  in- 
accessible region  of  South  Central  Arabia  could  be 
explored  by  an  aeronaut,  who  would  start  on  the 
voyage,  not  with  a  single  balloon,  but  with  two  or 
more  in  tandem,  and  so  arranged  that  when  by 
lapse  of  time  the  main  balloon  became  unduly 
shrunken  it  might  be  replenished  by  the  gas  from  a 
spare  balloon,   which   could  then  be  discarded. 

With  the  aid  of  wireless  telegraphy  the  explorer 
in  mid-air  could  report  all  that  he  saw  to  a  recording 
instrument  at  the  starting  point. 

A    HINT    FROM    BRUSSELS. 

Dr.  Macnamara,  writing  on  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  working  class  children,  tells  us  that  in  Brus- 
sels every  school  child  is  medically  examined  once 
every  ten  days.  Its  eyes,  teeth,  ears,  and  general 
physical  condition  are  overhauled.  If  it  looks  weak 
and  puny  they  give  it  doses  of  cod-liver  oil  or  some 
suitable  tonic.  At  midday  it  gets  a  square  meal, 
thanks  to  private  benevolence,  assisted  by  com- 
munal funds,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  see 
that  no  child  goes  ill-shod,  ill-clad,  or  ill-fed. 
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September  10,  1901. 


THE    INDEPENDENT  REVIEW. 

The  Independent  "Review  for  August  is  a  strong 
number ;  Mr.  Bradford's  article  suggesting  a  new 
policy  in  the  Far  East  and  Mr.  Samuel's  Village  of 
the  Future  are  especially  good. 

A    COMPLAINT    OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Cholmeley  devotes  fifteen  pages  to  a 
complaint  of  the  English  Public  Schools.  He  de- 
clares that  only  Rabelais  could  do  justice  in  all  its 
aspects  to  the  present  condition  of  English  schools. 

SPAIN    TO-DAY    AND    TO-MORROW. 

Tarrida  del  Marmol  gives  a  very  cheerful  account 
of  the  revival  of  the  Spanish  nation.  There  is  a  real 
craving  for  education  among  the  lower  classes. 
Secondary  education  is  also  in  progress.  The  econo- 
mic condition  of  the  country  improves  daily,  signs 
of  rapid  industrial  improvement  are  visible  every- 
where. The  Spanish  working  man  is  quite  the  equal 
of  the  working  man  of  France,  Belgium,  or  England 
in  intelligence  and  activity,  while  he  is  consider- 
ably more  sober  and  temperate  than  they.  In  a 
few  years  Spanish  commerce  and  industry  have 
been  able  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Cuba  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  by  creating  openings  elsewhere, 
chiefly  in  South  America.  The  writer,  however, 
warns  the  rulers  of  Spain  that,  unless  they  wake  up 
to  the  meaning  of  the  ferment  around  them,  the  new 
life  of  the  Spanish  people  will  begin  in  a  revolution 
like  that  which  convulsed  France  in  1789. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    FINAL    PERIOD. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Strachey  maintains  that  the  generally 
accepted  belief  that  Shakespeare  spent  his  last  days 
in  sweet  serenity  and  calm  content  is  not  borne  out 
by  an  examination  of  his  later  plays.  Mr.  Strachey 
finds  it  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Shakes- 
peare was  bored  with  people,  bored  with  real  life, 
bored  with  drama,  bored,  in  fact,  with  everything 
except  poetry  and  poetical  dramas.  He  was  in- 
spired by  a  soaring  fancy  to  the  singing  of  ethereal 
songs  ;  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  urged  by  a  gene- 
ral disgust  to  burst  occasionally  through  his  torpor 
into  bitter  and  violent  speech. 

THE   MORMON   PROBLEM. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Horwill  declares  the  Mormon  problem 
to  be  insoluble  until  public  sentiment  in  America  has 
been  educated  to  insist  on  the  purity  of  public  life. 
Divorces,  he  says,  are  increasing  in  the  United 
States  three  times  as  fast  as  the  population ;  they 
number  now  about.  70,000  a  year.  The  American 
public  is  under  a  delusion  in  supposing  that  poly- 
gamy has  been  stamped  out  in  Utah.  The  president 
of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  continues  to  live  with  his 
five  wives,  and  maintains  that  he  is  not  practising 
polygamy  ;  he  is  practising  polygamous  cohabitation, 
which  is  not  polygamy.  Mormonism  is  supreme  in 
Utah,  and  is  so  powerful  in  the  neighbouring  States 
that  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Mormon 
Church  may  secure  the  position  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  United  States  Senate. 


THE    NATIONAL    REVIEW. 

I  congratulate  the  editor  of  this  vigorous  review 
upon  the  production  of  one  of  the  best  of  this 
month's  magazines.  The  Poet-Laureate's  poem  on 
Mr.  Watts  is  poor  stuff,  but  the  rest  of  the  review  is 
full  of  up-to-date,  virile,  vigorous,  interesting  articles. 
That  they  are  often  perverse  and  sometimes  shrieky 
is  true,  but  they  are  all  good  reading. 

SIR    HENRY    C.-B.    AS    FOREIGN    MINISTER. 

"  Compatriot,"  having  heard  that  if  "  C.-B."  is 
not  Premier  he  is  to  be  Foreign  Minister,  rages 
wrathfully  at  the  suggestion  in  this  fashion :  — 

-"  The  accession  of  this  man  to  office,  the  control 
of  an  alternative  Government  minus  Lord  Rose- 
bery  by  this  molluscous,  verbose  and  sophistical 
politician,  who  is  an  epitome  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
virile  power  and  force — this  is  a  contingency  which 
no  thinking  Unionist  can  afford  for  one  moment  to 
regard  with  complacent  levity  or  even  with  con- 
temptuous cynicism.  The  thing  must  not  be  con- 
templated." 

The  remedy,  of  course,  is  for  the  Unionists  to  go 
the  whole  hog  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  otherwise 
"Compatriot"  despairs  of  victory.  He  wrote,  of 
course,  before  the  poll  had  been  declared  at 
Oswestry. 

THE   POLICY   OF   FRANCE   IN    MOROCCO. 

M.  Etienne,  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  French 
Colonial  school,  describes  what  he  thinks  France 
will  do  in  Morocco.     He  says  :  — 

"  It  should  be  known  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern that  we  have  no  intention  of  renouncing  our 
mission,  and  that  we  mean  to  make  it  a  reality  for 
the  general  advancement  of  civilisation  and  the 
material  advantage  of  every  country  with  commercial 
interests  in  Morocco. 

"Just  as  our  Algerian  troops  will  enable  the 
Sherifian  army  to  be  reorganised,  and  a  serious 
police  force  to  be  created,  so  shall  we  find  among 
our  Algerian  schoolmasters  competent  directors  of 
the  native  schools  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
create  at  Tangier  and  the  commercial  ports,  and 
gradually  throughout  the  villages  of  the  interior. 
It  will  at  the  same  time  be  of  the  utmost  value  ko 
place  gratuitous  medical  service  at  the  disposal  of 
the  natives  by  creating,  wherever  it  may  be  possible, 
hospitals  directed  by  doctors  acquaint ed  with  the 
language  of  the  country." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

"  Dublin "  writes  on  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  as 
illustrated  by  the  dismissal  of  two  Protestant  con- 
stables of  the  Royal  Irish  to  satisfy  clerical 
malignity.  M.  Borcngrevink  tells  a  thrilling  story 
of  Antarctic  adventure.  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  writes 
on  "  Shakespeare's  Tragic  Sense."  Lord  Lytton  re- 
views Mr.  Horace  Plunkett's  work  in  Ireland.  The 
chroniques,  British,  American  and  Colonial,  are  as 
characteristic  and  full  as  usual. 
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THE  EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  is  a  fair  average 
number,  several  of  (he  leading  articles  being  quoted 
elsewhere. 

FEENCH    COLONISATION    IN    AFRICA. 

The  first  article  is  devoted  to  this  subject.  The 
following  are  the  chief  points  upon  which  the  re- 
viewer dwells  :  — 

"  First,  the  difference,  in  all  that  goes  to  make 
successful  colonisation,  between  their  methods  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  those  of  the  present  time  ; 
differences  so  radical  that  the  verdict  that  the  French 
were  'no  colonisers,'  which  grew  out  of  the  old 
system,  may  not  improbably  have  to  be  reversed 
in  face  of  the  new.  Second,  the  capacity  they  dis- 
play for  co-ordinating  every  portion  of  their  policy 
and  pressing  it  equally  at  all  points,  a  capacity  which 
is  certainly  at  the  root  of  the  remarkable  successes 
they  have  achieved,  as  well  as  of  the  quietness  and 
smoothness  with  which  they  have  been  achieved." 

WHAT    LIES    BELOW    SAHARA? 

The  reviewer  mentions  the  fact  that  the  French 
have  increased  the  water  supply  of  the  Sahara  six- 
fold since  they  occupied  Algeria,  for  they  have  dis- 
covered that  the  great  desert  is  practically  a  sand- 
blanket  laid  over  rivers  and  lakes  which  can  be 
tapped  without  much  difficulty. 

"  Beneath  the  stony  or  sandy  surface  lies  what 
may  be  called  the  true  floor  of  the  desert,  successive 
strata  of  impervious  clay  and  rock.  The  rivers  and 
torrents  which  descend  from  the  mountains,  partly 
from  the  vast  Atlas  range,  but  largely  also  from  the 
Tademait  Plateau  and  the  Ahoggar  range  in  the  cen- 
tral Sahara,  pass  beneath  the  porous  surface,  but  are 
collected  and  retained  within  the  water-tight  strata 
beneath.  Within  these  they  circulate  for  vast  dis- 
tances, pursuing  much  the  same  courses  as  their 
currents  once  followed  on  the  surface.  So  that,  al- 
though when  in  mid-desert  and  surrounded  by  white 
sand-dunes  the  existence  of  water  seems  infinitely 
remote,  it  may  in  reality  often  be  present  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  a  few  yards  underfoot." 

THE   LICENSING   BILL. 

There  is  an  article  upon  the  Liquor  Laws  and  the 
Licensing  Bill,  nearly  all  of  which  is  written  with 
the  idea  that  the  Bill  could  be  amended  in  com- 
mittee, but  the  last  paragraph  was  written  after  the 
decision  of  the  Government  to  employ  the  guillo- 
tine. The  reviewer  declares :  "  A  more  unfortunate 
decision  was  never  come  to,  and  one  of  evil  augury 
for  the  future  of  parliamentary  government."  The 
following  figures  are  interesting  as  illustrating  how 
very  little  was  done  by  the  magistrates  in  the  way 
of  reducing  the  licences  before  the  introduction  of 
the  present  Bill :  — 

"There  are  in  England  and  Wales  about  102,000 
licences  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  for  consumption 
on  the  premises.  The  population  in  1901  was 
32,527,843.  There  is,  therefore,  one  public-house 
for  every  319  men,  women  and  children,  or,  if  the 
ordinary  average  of  five  persons  to  a  household  be 
taken,  one  public-house  for  every  sixty-three  families. 


The  net  result  is  that  about  230  licences  were  not 
renewed.  Taking  fully-licensed  houses  (about  67,000) 
alone,  this  represents  about  1  in  290  ;  and  taking 
all  on-Ucences  (about  102,000),  one  licence  has  been 
suppressed  for  every  443  houses." 

There  is  a  scathing  review  of  John  Morrises  edi- 
tion of  "Sir  John  Moore's  Diary."  Another  article 
is  devoted  to  the  praise  of  Sir  John  Davies,  who  was 
the  trusted  and  most  efficient  instrument  of  the  Irish 
policy  of  King  James  I.  The  article  on  the  His- 
tory of  Magic  during  the  Christian  Era  is  disappoint- 
ing. 


THE    CONTEMPORARY     REVIEW 

The  August  number  is  good,  solid,  varied.  The 
war  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Presidential  contest 
in  the  Far  West  are  dealt  with  in  a  quartette  of 
papers.  Sir  Thomas  Barclay  hails  the  announce- 
ment of  an  Arbitration  treaty  between  England 
and  Germany  as  a  proof  that  Germany  has  at  last 
withdrawn  her  opposition  to  the  arbitration  move- 
ment, and  that  "henceforward  the  statesmen  of 
Western  nations  intend  to  treat  the  Hague  Court 
seriously."  He  hopes  that  the  lesson  will  not  be 
lost  on  the  United  States,  but  that  after  the  Presi- 
dential election  an  Anglo-American  arbitration 
treaty,  without  restrictions,  may  be  concluded. 
"Julius"  laments  that  England  is  in  the  leading 
strings  of  Germany,  and  is  treated  like  a  petty 
German  State.  He  complains  that  for  the  German 
policy  of  a  visionary  Anglo-Russian  agreement  we 
are  sacrificing  the  substantial  Anglo-Japanese  alli- 
ance. Dr.  Dillon  comments  on  the  new  grouping 
of  the  Powers,  and  categorically  declares,  "  the  Dual 
Alliance  is  dead"  ;   "the  Triple  Alliance  is  dead." 

Home  politics  are  touched  on  in  three  articles. 
"A  Liberal  Leaguer,"  who  avows  the  supreme  aim  of 
the  League  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of 
the  Party,  forecasts  the  personnel  of  "the  next 
Government "  as  follows :  Prime  Minister,  Lord 
Spencer ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Sir  Edward  Grey ; 
Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Bosebery.  He  also  hopes 
that  the  Cabinet  will  include  three  "new  men  — 
Mr.  Emmott,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill.  He  evidently  wants  Leaguers  to  be  pre- 
dominant. 

The  reform  of  Poor  Law  Administration,  pressed 
for  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Burrow,  is  the  amalgamation 
under  one  authority  of  the  staffs  of  the  Poor  Law 
and  the  School  Boards  as  regards  overseers  and 
visitors,  and  that  children  should  be  more  considered 
than  adults.  Professor  John  Massie  denounces  the 
alleged  "  concessions "  and  compromises  proffered  by 
Anglicans  to  Nonconformists  over  the  education 
difficulty. 

Professor  Garvie  declares  Christ  to  be  the 
authority  in  religion  as  distinguished  from  the 
Romanist  and  the  Bible  of  the  Protestant.  Rev. 
Dugald  Macfadyen  urges  that  "  the  humanity  of  the 
Christ  is  to  be  insisted  on,  not  because  Jesus  was 
like  the  rest  of  humanity,  but  because  the  rest  of 
humanity  is  to  be  made  like  Jesus  Christ." 

Lighter  fare  is  supplied  by  George  Brandes  in  his 
appreciation  of  Emile  Verhaeren  as  dramatist,  and 
by  Countess  Cesaresco  in  her  review  of  the  treat- 
ment of  animals  at  Rome  in  classic  and  medieeval 
times. 
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THE    QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

All  the  other  contents  of  the   Quarterly    Bevievo 

for  July  are  thrown  into  insignificance  by  the  ap- 
palling article  on  the  Tsar,  noticed  elsewhere,  which 
tills  thim  pages.  The  number,  however,  is  one  of 
considerable  general  interest.  It  opens  with  a  some- 
what difficult  article  on  "The  Meaning  of  Literary- 
History, "  by  Mr.  Oliver  Elton.  It  is  followed  by  h 
r  on  Giotto  and  Early  Italian  Art.  Of  Giotto 
the  reviewer  says  :  — 

"His  'Nativity,'  his  'Crucifixion,'  his  '  Resurrec- 
tion'— to  choose  subjects  which  include  the  most 
direct  relation  to  the  religion  he  professed — make  an 
absolutely  universal  appeal.  Whether  these  repre- 
nions  are  historic  or  not  is  an  almost  irrelevant 
question.  They  are  more  than  historic  ;  they  ade- 
quately symbolise  the  aspiration,  the  renunciation, 
the  sense  of  kinship  with  the  Divine,  which  govern 
and  inspire  the  life  of  every  human  spirit. 

The  article  on  "Recent  Lights  on  Ancient  Egypt" 
reviews  several  of  the  more  important  of  the  recent 
books  published  on  ancient  Egyptian  history, 
theology  and  archaeology. 

EUROPEAN  THOUGHT  IN   THE  SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Mozley,  in  a  thoughtful  article  under 
this  head,  asks  the  question :  — 

"  Are  the  methods  of  physical  science  so  universal 
in  their  application  as  to  exclude  that  spiritual  way 
of  ricftring  things  which  religion  has  always  put  in 
the  forefront — the  view,  namely,  that  a  purpose 
larger  than  human  purpose  animates  and  din,  is 
this  whole  order  of  things  in  which  we  live  ;  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  spiritual  strength,  not  to  be 
discerned  by  any  external  contemplation  of  physical 
things,  yet  governing  and  guiding  physical  forces  to 
ends  in  winch  our  spiritual  nature  may  take  delight, 
ends  of  increased  happiness  and  energy?" 

He  answers  it  as  follows :  — 

"  The  mind  of  man  is  the  great  practical  agent  for 
drawing  the  earth's  stored-up  power  into  continuous 
and  increasing  action  ;  and  the  mind  of  man  re- 
ceives its  stimulus  from  the  emotions  of  man.  Where 
is  it  that  the  emotions  of  man  have  their  organising 
centre?  We  reply,  as  religious  men  have  always 
replied,  in  God.  Wo  are  co-workers  in  the  creative 
ess  which  eternally  goes  on,  and  that  process 
in  its  root   is  divine.'' 

SIR    A.    CON  AN    DOYLE    AS    A   NOVELIST. 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  deals  kindly  with  Conan 
Doyle.  With  the  exception  of  the  "Stark  Munro 
Letters"  and  the  "Duet,"  he  rejoices  that:  — 

"  There  is  no  speculation  and  no  preaching  of  doc- 
trines,  no  nonsense  about  a  'message'  or  a  'mis- 
sion' in  the  rest  of  Sir  Arthur's  books,  where  the 
good  people  are  plucky,  kind,  and  honourable,  while 
the  bad  people  are  usually  foiled  in  their  villainous 
machinations.  The  quality  which  recommends  Sir 
Arthur's  stories  to  his  readers  is  a  quality  which 
cannot  be  taught  or  learned  ;  which  no  research 
udy  or  industry  can  compass  ;  which  is  born 
with   a   man  ;     which   can  hold   its  own   without   the 


aid  of  an  exquisite  style  ;  and  which  is  essential. 
Sir  Arthur  can  tell  a  story  so  that  you  read  it  with 
ease  and  pleasure.  He  does  not  shine  as  a  creator 
of   character." 

HERBERT  SPENCER:    AN  ESTIMATE. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Pringle-Patterson,  writing  on  the  life 
and  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer,  sums  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

"'.It  was  much  to  hold  aloft  in  an  age  of  specialism 
the  banner  of  completely  unified  knowledge  ;  and 
this  is.  perhaps,  after  all,  Spencer's  chief  claim  to 
gratitude  and  remembrance.  He  brought  home  the 
idea  of  philosophic  synthesis  to  a  greater  number  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  than  had  ever  conceived  the 
idea  before.  His  own  synthesis,  in  the  particular 
form  he  gave  it,  will  necessarily  crumble  away. 
the  idea  of  knowledge  as  a  coherent  whole,  worked 
out  on  purely  natural  (though  not,  therefore,  natural 
istic)  principles  a  whole  in  which  all  the  facts  of 
human  experience  should  be  included — was  a  great 
idea  with  which  to  familiarise  the  minds  of  his  con- 
temporaries. It  is  the  living  germ  of  philosophy 
itself." 

IN    EULOGY   OF   LORD   CURZON. 

An  anonymous  writer  who  sneers  at  the  author  of 
"The  Failure  of  Lord  Ourzon"  as  an  "anonymous 

scribbler"  exhausts  his  superlatives  in  praise  of  the 
present    Viceroy.     He  says:  — 

"Opinions  may  differ  widely  as  to  what  has  been 
the  lies!  achievement  of  the  period;  the  work  of 
foreign  policy,  or  the  list  of  administrative  reforms, 
or  the  bod}  of  legislation,  or  the  improvement  of  the 
army,  or  the  development  of  public  works,  or  the 
conquest  of  famine,  or  the  industrial  expansion,  or 
the  currency  measures  and  the  series  of  suoce 
in  finance.  For  our  part,  we  hold  almost  more 
worthy  of  attention  a  piece  of  work  less  widely 
known  or  spoken  of,  which  will,  nevertheless,  stand 
high  in  the  history  of  the  epoch  as  a  work  of  stales- 
manlike  foresight  and  fruitful  in  result.  We  refer 
to  the  dealings  of  the  Government  of  India  with  the 
native  chiefs." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Ker  writes  lovingly  of  Gaston   P 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Great  French  Scholar."    There 
is  an  erudite  paper  on  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
which  appear  to  be  much  more  studied  by  the   I 
mans  than  the  English.     The  writer  of  "The  Japan- 
ese Revolution"  laments  that   there  is  an  entire  lack 
of  records  by  the  principal  actors  in  the  Revolution, 
and  he  expresses  his  fear  that  a  history  of  the  Revo 
lution  that  is  at  once  complete  and  trustworthy  will 
never  be  written. 


McCLURE'S     MAGAZINE. 

In  M (('Inn's  Magasim  Ex-President  Cleveland 
describes  the  part  taken  by  his  Government  in  the 
Chicago  Railway  Strike  of  1894.  The  fourth  panel 
of  John  le  Farge's  series  describing  one  hundred 
masterpieces  of  painting  deals  with  portraits  of  chil- 
dren. Two  of  the  portraits  chosen  are  by  Velasquez, 
one  by  Murillo,  and  another  by  a  Japanese  artist, 
Nobuzane.  There  is  the  usual  mass  of  fiction,  in- 
cluding one  ghost  story  of  more  than  ordinary  horror. 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  for  August  opens  with  a  remark- 
able poem  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  from  which  i  have 
quoted  elsewhere. 

ME.    BALFOUR   AND   THE   HOUSE. 

Mr.  Iwan-Muller  writes  on  "  Mr.  Balfour's  Leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Commons."  He  declares  that 
as  t  lie  House  of  Commons  has  ceased  to  have  any 
recognised  code  of  chivalry  or  good  behaviour,  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  Mr.  Balfour's  leadership  with 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  But,  tested  by 
modern  conditions,  Mr.  Balfour  has  proved  himself 
"  a  ruler  of  men  and  an  inevitable  Prime  Minister." 

"  It  must  always  be  remembered,  and,  indeed,  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  his  successful  leadership,  that 
he  found  himself  in  that  tide  by  no  design  and  de- 
sire of  his  own,  but  as  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  and  of 
personal  devotion  to  his  illustrious  kinsman,  Lord 
Salisbury.  When,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
had  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  more  squalid 
aspect  of  contested  elections  in  thoroughly  Demo- 
cratic constituencies,  the  necessity  of  refuting  gross 
personal  libels,  of  meeting  and  contradicting  a  con- 
stant stream  of  deliberate  lies  in  the  form  of  pam- 
phlets and  leaflets  and  anonymous  literature  of  every 
kind,  appalled  him  and  disgusted  him.  And  one  day 
he  said  to  a  friend  :  "  I  am  sick  to  death  with  the 
shady  side  of  politics,  and  I  am  nearly  determined 
to  give  the  whole  business  up.  I  have  no  partiality 
for  the  dull  routine  life  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  I  only  entered  it  because  my  Uncle  Robert  (the 
late  Lord  Salisbury)  thought  I  might  be  of  use 
there." 

THE    "THAMES    BARRAGE." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Woodgate  discusses  the  problem  of  the 
barrage  of  the  Thames  in  the  interests  of  naviga- 
tion :  — ■ 

"As  to  the  nature  of  this  scheme,  it  may  be 
sketched  as  follows  :  — A  dam  of  masonry  at  Graves- 
end  ;  a  public  highway  over  it  to  join  Kent  and 
Essex  ;  a  railway  tunnel  through  its  foundations  ; 
four  locks  in  the  dam,  to  pass  shipping  from  the 
estuary  to  the  upper  water. 

"  The  effect  of  the  dam  will  be  to  stop  tidal  action 
above  Gravesend,  and  to  create  a  diluvial  lake  above, 
ranging  from  Richmond  to  Tilbury." 

The  estimated  cost  of  such  a  work  is  £3,700,000. 

THE    FUTURE    OF    THE    ARMY. 

Discussing  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  proposals,  Mr. 
R.  A.  Johnson  says  :  — 

"It  is  extremely  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  been 
induced  by  the  cry  of  a  popular  Budget  to  propose 
reductions. 

"But  the  outstanding  merit  of  his  scheme  is  that 
it  provides  for  a  Home  Army  as  absolutely  distinct 
from  the  Foreign  Service  Army.  It  may  then  be 
left  to  succeeding  War  Ministers,  building  upon  this 
foundation,  to  eliminate  the  Regular  soldier  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  term,  from  the  Home  Army 
altogether,  and  to  entrust  Home  Defence  and  the 
'  power  of  expansion  beyond  the  limit  of  the  Regular 


Forces   of  the   Crown,'    to   a   large,    well-organised, 

well-officered,     economical,     ami     tiulv      '  Auxiliary' 
Force."  J 


THE    WESTMINSTER     REVIEW. 

Strenuous  demand  for  drastic  reforms  remains  the 
keynote   of   this   magazine         A    Lov<  letice" 

denounces  "Europe's  Military  Madness.'  and  urges 
as  our  "way  out  of  it"  the  abolition  of  our  arma- 
ments. He  argues  that  no  nation  would  ever  be 
permitted  to  invade  a  free  trade  England,  as  all  the 
other  nations  would  oppose  the  attempt.  Mr.  Horace 
Seal,  in  his  desire  to  see  "the  electorate  supreme," 
bids  John  Bull  get  a  Cabinet  to  his  liking,  stick 
t°  it?  "remodel  the  Lords,  and  after  disendowing 
their  filching  Church  for  education  and  science  pur- 
poses, blow  out  the  bishops.'  Alex.  Ma.  K.ndrick 
hails  Weissman's  theory  of  the  non-transmission  of 
acquired  qualities  by  heredity,  as  enlarging  our  hope 
and  strengthening  our  belief  in  the  unprovability 
of  human  nature.  The  "  nightmare  of  heredity " 
being  dispelled,  a  readjusted  environment  may  be 
expected  to  work  wonders.  Priscilla  K.  .Moulder's 
vivid  "  Experience  of  Village  Life  "  suggests  that  the 
chief  readjustment  required  in  rural  conditions  is  the 
removal  of  their  deadly  dulness.  Arnold  Smith  be- 
wails the  ethics  of  sensational  fiction  which  delights 
in  manslaughter  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  as  in 
"bold  bawdry"  among  our  French  neighbours. 
Charles  Rolleston  presses  for  legislative  and  ethical 
efforts  to  restrict  the  gambling  plague.  Vaccination 
is  repudiated  as  a  disastrous  delusion  by  E.  B. 
MeCormick. 


THE    ARENA. 

The  Arena  for  July  comes  out  in  a  new  and  im- 
proved shape,  although  it  is  still  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Flower,  and  is  still  true  to  ite  old  prin- 
ciples. It  opens  with  the  first  instalment  of  a  very 
remarkable  paper,  entitled  "The  Confessions  of  a 
Dipsomaniac,"  the  author  of  which  ascribes  his 
abandonment  to  excesses  of  intemperance  to  the  ir- 
resistible ascendancy  of  a  vigorous  second  personality, 
which  drives  out  or  submerges  his  true  self.  In  his 
normal  state  he  had  an  absolute  distaste  for  drink, 
but  every  ten  months  his  normal  self  disappeared 
and  was  replaced  by  an  entity  which  wallowed  in 
every  excess  of  intoxication.  Joaquin  Miller  writes 
enthusiastically  about  the  Little  Brown  Man  of 
Japan.  He  says  the  little  Pagans  are  far  in  advance 
of  many  boastful  Christians  in  some  things.  They 
are  the  only  entirely  temperate  people  that  he  ever 
knew  ;  their  wildest  dissipation  is  cold  tea.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  rest  of  the  Arena  is  de- 
voted to  an  appreciation  of  Dan  Beard,  who  illus- 
trated Mark  Twain's  "  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 
Arthur,"  and  who  recently  published  the  story  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal-strike,  under  the  title  of 
"  Moonbight."  Charles  Malley,  President  of  the 
Boston  Emerson  Society,  begins  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  poems  of  Emerson.  Three  writers  publish 
brief  articles  advocating  the  creation  of  a  National 
Theatre  for  America.  Such  an  institution,  all  three 
contributors  to  this  symposium  declare,  would  serve 
as  a  standard  of  taste  and  as  a  ceaseless  inspiration 
to  the  other  theatres  of  the  nation. 
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EAST    AND    WEST. 

East  and  West  for  July  is  a  strong  number.  Most 
of  the  articles  relate  to  India,  but  Monsieur  Sieg- 
fried gives  a  brief  but  readable  account  of  the  popu- 
lar   Universities  in  Paris. 

THE    PAESEE    MILLIONAIRE. 

One  article  of  much  interest  is  devoted  to  an  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Tata,  the  eminent  Parsee  millionaire, 
who  gave  thirty  lakhs  of  rupees  for  a  Research  Uni- 
versity in  Bangalore.     The  writer  complains  that — 

"A  man  of  such  proved  achievement  and  distinc- 
tion as  Mr.  Tata,  and  an  object  of  such  obvious  im- 
portance as  the  scheme  of  the  Research  University, 
would  have  met  with  quite  different  treatment  if  it 
had  been  the  case  of  an  English,  American  or  Ger- 
man citizen  dealing  with  the  English,  American  or 
German  Government." 

TI-E    PATRIARCH    OF    THE    BRAMO    SOMAJ. 

Another  article  of  interest  is  Mr.  Mozoomdars  ac- 
count of  the  octogenarian  patriarch  of  the  Bramo 
Somaj.  The  conversion  of  this  noble  was  due  to  a 
torn  page  from  a  Sanscrit  book  which  fluttered  by 
him  on  the  wind  ;  it  contained  a  passage  from  the 
Upanishads  :  — 

"  "  Whatsoever  is  in  this  world  is  encompassed  by 
God.  Avoid  all  sin  and  enjoy  divine  happiness.  Do 
not  covet  the  riches  of  other  men.'  When  I  heard 
iliis  explanation  the  nectar  from  paradise  streamed 
into  my  soul.  I  had  been  waiting  to  receive  the  re- 
sponse from  men's  sympathy,  now  the  very  divine 
voice  descended  to  respond  to  my  heart,  my  desire 
found  its  fulfilment.  To  the  most  straitlaced  Evan- 
al  the  Protestant  Bible  had  no  greater  authority 
and  inspiration  than  the  Upanishads  had  for 
Maharshi  Devendra.  It  nourished  and  deepened 
every  faculty  in  him,  and  in  his  eighty-eighth  year 
keeps  every  mental  power  as  vivid  and  responsive 
as  ever  before." 

ART    NEEDLEWORK    IN    THE    EAST    AND    THE    WEST. 

Mrs.  Boole,  in  an  article  entitled  "  How  Did  Art 
Originate  in  the  East?"  makes  a  strong  protest 
against  the  slavery  to  the  pencil  which  prevails  in 
the  West.     She  says:  — 

"  The  simple  art  of  expressing  one's  own  form-and- 
colour-fancie8  with  the  needle  should  not  be  the 
monopoly  of  great  genius,  but  the  recreation  of  the 
tcil-weary,  the  recuperation  of  those  whose  nerves 
are  overstrained. 

"  If  art  needlework  be  directed  by  the  old  Eastern 
conception,  it  enables  the  poorest  woman  to  amuse 
her  leisure  by  linking  together  cheap  material  and 
waste  scraps  of  many  kinds  into  decorations  which 
are  a  refreshment  to  the  eyes  of  her  family  as  well 
as  her  own.  Art  needlework  in  England  tends  to 
become  more  and  more  a  luxury  for  the  rich  and  a 
drudgery  for  the  workers." 

INDIA    AND    TARIFF    REFORM. 

Colonel  Dowden,  writing  on  the  English  Tax  on 
Tea,  puts  in  a  strong  claim  for  the  fiscal  indepen- 
dence of  India.     He  says  :    "  If  England  aims-  at  a 


harmonious  Empire  which  is  to  include  the  Colonies 
and  India,  it  is  clear  that  India  must    be  placed  on 
the   same  footing   of    independence    as    regards 
fiscal  arrangements  as  the   Colonies.     This   is  com- 
mon sense  and  impartial  justice." 


THE    FORUM. 

The  Forum  for  July-September  contains  two 
articles  on  American  education  which  are  not  with- 
out interest.  The  editor  of  the  School  Journal  of 
New  York  summarises  and  comments  upon  th< 
port  of  the  Mosely  Commission,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Rice  supplies  the  oilier  side  of  the  question  in  an 
article  entitled  "Why  Our  Educational  Machinery 
docs  not  Yield  a  Better  Product."  Mr.  H.  S. 
Townsend  contributes  a  paper  on  Civil  Government 
in  the  "Moro  Province"  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
He  says  the  Americans  are  doing  very  well.  There 
are  two  papers  on  the  ethics  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
and  Mr.  II.  W.  Horwill  discusses  the  art  of  Le 
writing  in  an  article  based  upon  the  recently  pub- 
lished tetters  of  Thomas  Carry le,  Lord  Acton  and 
Mrs.  Bancroft.  The  rest  of  the  magazine  is  devoted 
to  surveys  of  American  politics,  foreign  affairs, 
finance  and  applied  science.  In  the  article  on  finance 
the  writer  quotes  from  "  a  document  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labour,  giving  the  cost 
of  administration  p  r  capita  in  various  countries. 
According  to  this  presentation,  each  man,  woman. 
and  child  in  the  United  States  contributes  7.97  dob. 
per  year  to  run  the  Government,  as  against  9.30 
dols.  for  Canada,  9.45  dols.  for  the  German  Empire, 
9.54  dols.  for  Sweden.  10.09  dols.  for  Spain.  11.45 
dols.  for  Portugal,  11.40  dols.  for  Netherlands,  12.40 
dols.  for  Cuba,  12.68  dols.  for  Argentina,  14.27  dols. 
for  Austria-Hungary,  17.30  dols.  for  Paraguay,  17.40 
dols.  for  Belgium,  17.84  dols.  for  France,  21.39 
dols.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  37.69  dols.  for  A  us 
tralia,  and  38.38  dols.  for  New  Zealand.  Rus 
per  rapHu  expenditure  is  approximately  the  same  as 
that  of  the  United  States.  Statistics  for  Japan  are 
not  given." 

The  value   of  these   statistics   is  impaired   by   the 
impossibility  of  discriminating  between  those  Bi 
which   leave  the  cost  of  administration  to  be  borne 
by  local  rates,  and  those  which  charge  it  all  to  the 
Central  Government. 


SCRIBNER'S     MAGAZINE. 

ibner'i  Magatint  for  August  is  gorgeous  in  gill 
and  colour  within  and  without.  It  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  illustrations  and  poetry  and  fiction.  In 
"The  Field  of  Art"  Mr.  Ernest  FJagg  refers  to  the 
plan  of  New  York  as  laid  out  in  1807,  and  suggests  a 
city  improvement  quite  in  the  American  and  colossal 
style.  He  proposes  that  the  city  should  have  a  strip 
for  a  park-way  a  thousand  feet  wide  and  more  than 
ten  miles  long,  right  on  the  central  axis  of  the  city. 
Here  could  be  constructed  the  thoroughfare,  lie  says, 
worthy  of  the  metropolis  of  the  New  World.  Such 
a  grandiose  scheme  might  be  carried  out  gradually 
by  the  converting  of  one  or  two  blocks  a  year.  In 
forty  or  fifty  years  the  task  could  be  put  through, 
with  little  trouble  and  at  comparatively  slight  cost. 
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THE    NORTH    AMERICAN     REVIEW. 

The  July  Nmtli  American  Review  contains  many 
excellent  articles,  some  of  which  are  noticed  else- 
where. Mr.  Blumenstein,  the  German  manager  of 
the  Japanese  Powder  Works,  describes  how  Japan 
makes  her  arms  and  ammunition.  Judge  Hodgins, 
cf  the  Canadian  Admiralty  Court,  writes  on  the  cost 
cf  the  Alaskan  Boundary.  He  says  that  to  mark  out 
the  Treaty  boundary  line  would  entail  from  seven  to 
nine  years'  work  and  an  expenditure  of  £910,000. 
He  suggests  that  both  nations  should  pause  and  re- 
consider their  condition,  and  agree  to  fix  upon  a 
more  practical  and  less  expensive  boundary. 

CHINESE    LABOURERS. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Hains,  who  writes  on  the  Labour 
Problem  on  the  Panama  Canal,  suggests  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  take  the  work  in 
hand  itself,  and  employ  negroes  from  the  Southern 
States.  Incidentally  Mr.  Hains  makes  a  remark 
that  bears  upon  the  Chinese  Labour  Question  in  the 
Transvaal.  He  says  the  Chinese  coolie  always  wants 
to  keep  his  store  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  few  dollars. 
But  the  experience  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  not 
favourable  to  the  importation  of  Chinamen  ;  they 
brought  diseases  with  them  which  carried  off  many 
and  rendered  others  unavailable. 

A    LIEUT.-COL.    ON    THE    TRANSVAAL. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Stone  describes  the  Transvaal 
after  the  war  as  it  appears  in  the  eyes  of  an  ex- 
resident  magistrate.  He  defends  the  burning  of 
farms  as  a  military  necessity,  and  eulogises  the  con- 
centration camps,  which  he  says  were  remarkably 
well  organised  and  managed,  "  notwithstanding  the 
hysterical  denunciations  of  Miss  Hobhouse."  This 
Lieutenant-Colonel  thinks  that  Representative  Go- 
vernment should  be  postponed  until  the  prosperous 
economic  conditions  have  produced  an  overwhelming 
British  majority  in  the  country.  Mrs.  Atherton's 
attack  upon  American  literature  as  ansemic  has  pro- 
voked a  vigorous  rejoinder  from  the  American 
novelist  Josephine  D.  Bacon,  who  ridicules  Mrs. 
Atherton's  critical  style  as  apopleptic. 

TWO    VIEWS   OF    PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Seymour,  in  a  paper  on  Democratic 
Expansion,  urges  the  Democratic  Party  to  declare  in 
unequivocal  terms  its  purpose  to  extend  Democratic 
Territorial  Government  as  speedily  as  possible  for 
the  Philippines.  "There  is  nothing,'  he  says,  "in 
the  policy  of  President  Roosevelt  to  justify  the  be- 
lief that  the  Philippines  will  ever  escape  from 
despotic  rule."  An  anonymous  writer,  Anglo- 
American,  declares  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  one  of  the 
most  capable  and  public-spirited  of  Presidents  in 
American  history,  "  England  can  hardly  conceive  the 
possibility  of  his  defeat  next  November." 

A   PLEASANT   HELL. 

Mr.  George  Knight,  Professor  of  Christian 
Theology,  in  Tuft's  College,  maintains  that  the  old 
idea  of  future  punishment  has  been  laid  on  one  side, 
without  any  effective  substitute  being  discovered, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  no  spiritual  food  ade- 


quate to  sustain  a  vigorous  religious  life.  He  main- 
tains that  the  new  hell  is  often  made  so  pleasant 
that  it  is  liable  to  be  chosen  by  bail  men  as  a  place 
of  residence. 


THt    MONTHLY     REVIEW. 

The  Monthly  Review  opens  with  an  editorial 
advocating  the  construction  of  a  high-speed  road  for 
1  lie  use  of  motors,  and  suggests  that  before  long  no 
motor  will  be  allowed  to  go  more  than  from  ten  to 
twelve  miles  an  hour  on  the  ordinary  high  road. 
Julia  Cart wright  writes  with  enthusiasm  concern- 
in:;  Mr.  Watts,  whose  friendship  she  was  privileged 
to  enjoy.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maude  glorifies  war 
as  an  essential  element  in  the  evolution  of  society. 
He  thinks  war  is  the  divinely-appointed  means  by 
which  the  environment  may  be  readjusted.  He  says 
it  is  the  women  who  will  really  suffer  most  from 
the  war  of  the  future.  Mr.  W.  C.  Jameson  Reid 
gives  a  picturesque  account  of  the  journey  through 
Eastern  Thibet  ;  he  mentions,  among  other  curious 
customs  prevailing  in  that  country,  that  parents 
not  only  sell  their  daughters,  which  is  com  in  on 
enough,  but  after  a  father  has  sold  his  daughter  to 
one  man,  he  sells  shares  in  her  to  other  men.  So 
the  wife  becomes  a  kind  of  joint-stock  company, 
all  the  shareholders  being  obliged  to  assist  in  the 
support  of  the  common  stock,  and  their  relative 
degrees  of  ownership  being  determined  by  their 
standing  in  the  community.  The  article  on  the  Can- 
cer problem  to-day  is  unintelligible  to  the  non-scien- 
tific person.  Mr.  Wells  contributes  a  very  sympa- 
thetic and  appreciative  sketch  of  George  Gissing, 
whose  great  novel,  "  Veranilda,  a  story  of  the  sixth 
century,  was  left  unfinished.  An  illustrated  paper 
is  devoted  to  an  account  of  pictorial  relics  of  the 
third  century  of  Christianity.  One  of  the  pictures 
is  a  very  remarkable  reproduction  of  a  mosaic  picture 
of  Aaron. 

Colonel  Pedder  contributes  a  kind  of  dialogue 
story,  entitled  "Under  Which  King?"  which  is  very 
cleverly  done  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  way 
in  which  the  Church  condones  the  offences  of  those 
who  are  highly  placed  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Turf 
by  the  severity  by  which  it  condemns  the  pecca- 
dilloes of  its  humbler  agents. 

CORNHILL    MAGAZINE. 

The  Cornhill  Magazine  for  August  contains  an 
article  on  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  a  paper  on  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy  by  Andrew 
Lang,  a  short  article  in  French  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Picquart  on  the  German  Emperor  and  the 
question  of  Waterloo.  Mrs.  Rxith  K.  Gardiner  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  budgets  of  two  typical 
American  families.  The  first,  that  of  an  artisan 
with  a  total  income  of  £154,  and  the  second  that  of 
a  professional  man  with  an  income  of  £1000.  Canon 
Ellacombe  writes  on  Japanese  flowers  in  English 
gardens.  He  says:  "We  had  been  receiving  plants 
for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the 
great  continent  of  America  before  our  gardens  had 
one  plant  from  the  comparatively  small  islands  of 
Japan  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Japan  has  left  a  greater  mark  on  the  ornamental 
character  of  our  gardens  than  America." 
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THE    HIBBERT    JOURNAL. 

I  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  most  important  paper 
in  this  review,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  Reply  to 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  The  number,  as  a  whole,  is 
edited  for  a  circle  of  readers,  select  but  few. 
A  nicies  such  as  Dr.  Bradley's  paper  on  Hegel's 
Theory  of  Tragedy,  Mr.  Saunders  account  of  Herder, 
and  Dr.  Knight's  essay  on  the  value  of  the  His- 
torical Method  in  Philosophy,  are  not  written  for 
the  general  public.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  enter- 
prising publishers  of  the  Hibbert  Journal  may  find 
that  there  is  a  sufficiently  educated  public  to  appre- 
ciate such  strong  meat  as  this,  but  I  have  my  doubts. 
The  Rev.  S.  H.  Malone,  writing  on  the  present  as- 
B  (iii  the  problem  of  mortality,  asserts  in  one 
breat li  that  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the 
Psychic  Society  has  been  on  the  whole  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  spiritualistic  hypothesis,  which  must, 
therefore,  be  pul  on  one  side.  He  then  goes  on  to 
assert  that  at  the  same  investigations  they  "  dis- 
proved, on  experimental  grounds,  the  supposition 
that  the  existence  of  mind  depends  on  the  mechan- 
ism of  nerve  and  brain,  as  physiological  science 
understands  these  terms."  Surely,  if  this  latter 
ment  be  correct,  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search has  gone  a  long  way  towards  proving  that 
we  must  not  set  aside,  but  improve  on  the  spirit- 
ualistic hypothesis.  That,  certainly,  was  Mr.  Myers' 
conclusion. 


C.     B.     FRY'S     MAGAZINE. 

To  open  this  magazine  is  to  feel  at  once  a  whiff 
«>f  outdoor  life  and  of  the  athlete's  joie  de  rirre.  It 
begins  with  a  sketch  of  Lord  Roberts  as  "an  outdoor 
man.''  The  aged  General  believes  that  weakness  of 
character  and  effeminacy  in  tastes  are  corrected  by 
games  as  much  as  by  anything  else.  He  is  re- 
1  as  saying:  "I  do  not  think  that  any  man 
who  is  a  real  lover  of  healthy  games  can  be  bad  at 
heart,"  and  again,  "  healthy  games,  healthy  food, 
and  healthy  homes,  these  are  the  contributory  causes 
to  a  happy  people."  These  sentences  describe  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  periodical,  and  which  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  attention  given  to  girls' 
sports.  The  progress  of  sculling  for  girls,  as  in- 
stanced by  Miss  Tillie  Ashley's  position  as  champion 
oarswotnan  of  the  world,  is  noted. 

Ranjitsinhji  appears  in  a  new  capacity  as  literally 
a  lion-hunter.  He  was  on  a  visit  to  Gir — "the  only 
place  in  all  India  where  lions  in  their  wild  state  are 
to  be  found."  and  where  they  are  strictly  preserved. 
He  and  his  party  hid  in  ambush  in  a  tree,  and  sur- 
prised a  man-eating  lion  at  his  prey,  mortally 
wounding  him. 

Is  Hodge  a  fool?  is  a  question  answered  by  J.  W. 
Robertson-Scott  with  a  decided  negative.  He  shows 
that  the  only  labour  the  fanner  employs  is  skilled 
labour,  and  enumerates  many  of  the  forms  in  which 
the  skill  is  displayed. 

The  art  of  catching  is  expounded  by  E.  H.  D. 
Se  veil,  and  the  accompanying  photographs  are  a 
liberal  education  in  the  art.  "Week-ending  on  the 
Broads"  is  enthusiastically  described  by  N.  L.  Scott, 
who  shows  how  five  men  can  obtain  four  days  of 
enjoyment  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  a  head. , 


THE     NOUVELLE     REVUE. 

The  Nouvelle  Eewe  contains  several  articles  of 
interest.  We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Louis'  study 
of  Socialism  in  1904. 

SHREWD    SAYINGS   OF   GEORGE   SAND. 

Some  letters  written  by  George  Sand  towards  the 
end  of  her  life,  in  1854,  to  Prosper  Yialon,  a  now 
forgotten  novelist  and  writer,  are  full  of  kindly  ad- 
vice from  the  Old  and  famous  writer  to  the  young 
and  ambitious  one.  What  is  more  interesting  I 
now  is  that  they  are  full  of  shrewd  comments  on  life. 
For  instance,  in  the  literary  life  she  declares  that 
there  is  hardly  any  other  enjoyment  than  that  of 
production;  fame  and  fortune  bring  no  real  satis- 
faction to  true  artists,  but  the  luxury  of  expre 
oneself,  of  producing,  is  so  great  as  to  compensate 
for  all  that  life  cannot  give.  The  time  enemy  of  the 
human  race  is  folly,  and  only  that  which  bears  the 
seal  of  independence  can  assist  progress,  whatever 
may  be  the  flag  which  it  flies. 

A    CEMETERY   OF   BOOKS. 

M.  Morel  describee  the  National  Library  of  France, 
which  he  calls  a  gigantic  cemetery  of  books.  The 
sight  of  these  appalling  miles  of  books  suggests  the 
idea  of  catacombs  of  human  thought.  Of  course  the 
vast  majority  are  never  consulted  at  all,  utterly  for- 
gotten many  of  them,  worse  than  useless  because 
misleading  if  they  were  to  be  consulted;  neverthe- 
less, there  they  are,  and,  what  is  more  serious  still, 
the  different  groups  are  being  constantly  added  to. 
It  is  an  old  problem  which  has  for  long  haunted 
the  authorities  both  of  the  British  Museum  and  also 
of  the  Bodleian.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  al- 
ready  it  has  been  proposed  to  remove  the  provincial 
newspapers  from  the  French  National  Library  to  a 
more  distant  spot  because  they  are  seldom  consulted 
except  at  election  time.  This  is  exactly  what  has 
been  done  at  the  British  Museum. 

FRANCE    AND   ITALY. 

A  writer  who  signs  himself  "Raqueni"  contributes 
some  brief  comments  on  the  rapprochement  between 
France  and  Italy.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that 
M.  Delcasse  has  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  this  is  well  understood  in  Berlin  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  absurd  \<>  suppose  that  Italy  would  now 
take  up  arms  against  France.  M.  Raqueni  reports 
an  interesting  conversation  he  had  with  Ricciotti 
Garibaldi,  who,  among  other  things,  declared  that 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement  was  the  logical  and 
natural  complement  of  the  Franco-Italian  rapproche- 
ment ;  indeed,  he  looks  forward  to  a  new  Triple 
Alliance  between  France,  Italy  and  England.  He 
dreams  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  Italians  and  the 
Slavs  in  order  to  check  the  triumph  of  Pan-Ger- 
manism ami  the  march  of  Austria  towards  Salonica. 
His  hostility  to  Germany  and  Austria  naturally 
makes  him  sympathise  with  Russia  in  the  war,  for 
her  enfeeblement  would  only  be  to  the  advantage 
of  Germany  ami  Austria.  He  is  convinced  that  Italy 
will  sooner  or  later  have  to  fight  Austria  again  ;  but 
therein  he  differs  from  the  Italian  Socialists,  who 
do  not  think  the  game  worth  the  candle. 
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THE    REVUE    DE    PARIS. 

La  Rente  de  Paris  has  but  few  topical  articles. 
We  have  noticed  elsewhere  that  entitled  "Happy- 
Sweden,"  and  the  excellent  anonymous  paper  on  the 
Bey  of  Tunis,  Sidi  Mohammed. 

Lovers  of  Sainte-Beuve,  the  great  critic,  perhaps 
the  greatest  critic  and  essayist  the  French  have 
ever  had,  will  turn  with  some  amusement  and 
curiosity  to  his  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Girl,"  ap- 
parently written  about  the  year  1875,  to  a  young 
Swiss  lady  who  greatly  admired  his  work.  She 
asked  him  to  tell  her  something  concerning  his  re- 
ligious life,  and  he  tells  her  in  simple,  eloquent 
language  how,  after  having  been  brought  up  by  a 
pious,  sensible  mother,  he  gradually  drifted,  as  do 
so  many  Frenchmen,  into  a  region  of  philosophical 
doubt,  while  yet  (and  this  is  in  some  ways  very 
curious)  he  felt  himself  strongly  influenced  by  the 
writings  and  fine  character  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  whom 
he  regarded  as  a  kind  of  English  Saint  Theresa. 

A   QUEEN'S   AMUSEMENTS. 

M.  Baliffol  continues  his  amusing  account  of  "  One 
Day  from  the  Life  of  Queen  Marie  de  Medicis." 
Then,  as  now,  Royal  personages  were  very  fond  of 
animals.  The  Italian  Queen  was  passionately  fond 
of  dogs  ;  but  she  also  had  a  sort  of  private  Zoo, 
where  she  spent  a  portion  of  every  afternoon,  and 
where  she  had  several  pet  monkeys.  The  Queen 
seems  to  have  read  very  seldom,  and  much  of  her 
time  was  passed  at  the  card  table,  and  in  taking  part 
in  lottery  games  organised  by  the  courtiers  and  by 
the  Royal  household.  She  was  musical,  and  fond 
of  organising  concerts. 

GEORGE    SAND. 

The  centenary  of  George  Sand's  birth  has  aroused 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  France,  and  we  have  here  a  very  curious  analysis 
of  how  the  greatest  of  the  world's  women  writers 
regarded  Democracy  and  Liberalism.  In  some  ways 
it  was  George  Sand  who  first  proved  to  the  world 
that  the  working-man  could  be  as  much  a  hero  of 
romance  as  one  of  Royal  or  noble  birth.  She  was 
always  more  interested  in  the  human  side  of  life 
than  in  actual  politics,  but  she  was  a  Liberal  by 
instinct,  and  she  threw  herself  with  extraordinary 
ardour  into  the  Lamennais  quarrel,  taking,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  the  part  of  the  recalcitrant  church- 
man. She  took  no  part  in  the  great  revolutionary 
movement  of  '48,  and  later  she  was  entirely  against 
the  Paris  Commune  and  their  leaders. 

TOKIO  IN  WAR  TIME. 

A  French  writer  gives  his  impressions,  and  very 
vivid  they  are,  of  Tokio  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  French  colony  were  much  alarmed,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  left  Tokio  in  large  numbers.  But 
those  who  showed  their  good  sense  by  remaining 
were  treated  with  great  courtesy  by  the  excited 
Japanese,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  France  is  the  ally 
of  Russia.  A  story,  which  was  widely  told  during 
those  first  days,  shows  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
Japanese.     A  woman  of  Nagasaki  became  the  mis- 


tress of  a  Russian  officer,  whom  she  saw  each  day 
spending  long  boura  orer  a  map  which  she  disco\ 
gave  all  the  military  details  concerning  Manchuria. 
She  stole  the  map  and  found  her  way  home,  and 
this  map,  according  to  those  who  retell  the  tale, 
proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Japanese  General 
Staff. 


LE    CORRESPONDANT. 

The  Correspoh'liini  fur  July  gives  us  two  articles 
on  Church  Music.  Pierre  Aubry  criticises  the  ideas 
of  Pius  X.,.  and  C.  M.  Widor,  the  well-known 
French  organist,  writes  on  the  revision  of  Plain- 
Song.  More  interesting  perhaps  is  the  article  bj  I., 
de  Lanzac  de  Laborie  on  the  Concours  General, 
founded  originally  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  Abbe* 
Louis  Legendre.  The  Abbe  desired  that  his  for- 
tune should  be  consecrated  to  the  institution  <>f  a 
kind  of  Olympic  games  in  which  poets  and  aspiring 
authors  should  be  the  competitors.  After  many 
difficulties,  the  Concours  General  was  finally  insti- 
tuted in  1747,  the  competition  taking  place  annually 
amongst  the  best  pupils  in  the  advanced  classes  of 
the  ten  colleges  associated  with  the  University  of 
Paris.  It  has  now  been  decided  to  suppress  this 
Concours,  and  the  writer  takes  the  opportunity  to 
give  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  institution  and 
its  work.  Another  article  of  interest  is  that  en- 
titled "The  Renaissance  of  Paganism  in  Morals," 
written  by  Ferdinand  Brunetiere. 

The  Vicomte  de  Meaux  begins  a  series  of  political 
reminiscences  with  an  article  on  Dufaure  and  Jules 
Simon.  Another  series  of  articles  begun  in  the  same 
number  deals  with  Protestant  Foreign  Missions.  The 
writer,  J.  B.  Piolet,  who  has  already  completed  a 
work  on  the  Catholic  Missions,  allows  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  not  the  only  force  in  expansion 
and  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  But  facts 
have  proved  to  him  conclusively  that  in  Protestant 
Missions  there  is  a  striking  disproportion  between 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  work  and  the 
results  obtained.  The  Catholic  Missions  have  f> 
men,  less  money,  fewer  organised  resources,  but  with 
these  resources  they  accomplish  more.  What  they 
lack  in  means  and  men  is  made  up  by  zeal,  and  in 
this  respect  the  Catholics  are  superior  to  the  Pro- 
testants. 


LA    REVUE. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  on  Sainte-Beuve  and 
George  Sand  there  are  several  items  of  interest  in 
the  two  numbers  of  La  Revue  for  July,  as  a  glance 
at  the  table  of  contents  will  show.  Two  articles  on 
hygiene  may  be  cited — Milk  and  Its  Victims,  by  Dr. 
R.  Romme  ;  and  the  Reduction  of  the  Death-Rate 
in  France,  by  Dr.  Lbwenthal.  There  are  early  un- 
published poems  by  Ibsen,  and  unpublished  letters 
by  Verestchagin.  An  article  on  the  extermination  of 
insect  pests,  especially  the  boll  weevil,  is  contributed 
by  G.  Roux  ;  another  article,  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labour  in  the  United  States,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Claude  Anet  ;  A.  Ular  writes  on 
the  Buddhist  Papacy  ;  and  Count  Tolstoy  disc: 
the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
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THE    ITALIAN     REVIEWS. 

The  Bassegna  Nazionale,  in  proof  of  its  devotion 
to  the  House  of  Savoy,  publishes  (July  16th)  a  me- 
morial article  on  King  Humbert,  assassinated  just 
four  years  ago,  with  an  account  of  the  various 
monuments  erected  and  works  of  charity  established 
to  his  memory.  Under  the  title  "Americanism" 
an  anonymous  writer  laments  the  recent  condem- 
ns* ion  of  the  Abbe  Houtin's  book  bearing  that  title, 
pointing  out  that  in  its  main  tendencies  American- 
ism is  merely  the  modern  American  spirit  which 
is  bound  to  influence  the  religions  as  well  as  the 
smial  and  political  life  of  the  nation,  and  that  the 
attempt  to  suppress  it  unduly  can  only  end  in  dis- 
aster for  the  Church.  The  two  most  prominent 
Italian  poetesses  of  to-day,  Luisa  Anzoletti  and 
Ada  Negri,  each  of  whom  has  issued  a  fresh  volume 
of  verse,  are  reviewed  by  a  member  of  their  own 
sex.  The  juxtaposition  is  curious,  for  whereas  L. 
Anzoletti  has  always  been  a  warm  advocate  of 
women's  rights,  Ada  Negri  has  recently  been  de- 
nouncing them  with  old-fashioned  vehemence. 

In  Emporium,  English  readers  will  find  with  plea- 
sure a  most  laudatory  article,  lavishly  ilustrated,  on 
the  architectural  work  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Baillie  Scott, 
who  has  become  well  known  on  the  Continent 
through  his  exhibits  at  Dresden  and  elsewhere.  An 
account  of  the  art  exhibition  at  Siena,  and  an  ably 
written  critique  of  the  Franco-Spanish  artist,  Daniel 
Vierge,  so  much  of  whose  brilliant  work  in  black 
and  white  was  executed  with  his  left  hand  when  his 
right  had  been  stricken  with  paralysis,  help  to  make 
up   an   exceptionally    attractive  number. 

The  editor  of  the  Nvora  Antohxjia  contributes 
(July  1st)  an  emphatic  appeal  for  third-class  car- 
riages on  express  trains  in  Italy,  with  uniform  prices 
both  for  slow  and  quick  trains.  He  bases  his  plea 
on  the  fact,  thoroughly  grasped  by  railway  managers 
in  England,  that  the  third-class  traffic  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  whole  system,  and  he  quotes  statistics  to 
show  the  extraordinary  growth  in  receipts  ever  since 
the  English  companies  first  began  to  consider  their 
third-class  passengers.  In  Italy,  on  the  contrary, 
progress  has  been  exceedingly  slow,  largely  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  fast  trains  do  not  carry  third- 
class  passengers,  and  that  the  third-class  carriages 
are  amongst  the  worst  in  all  Europe.  In  a  solid  and 
well-informed  article  It.  dalla  "Volta  sums  up  the 
case  for  Imperialism  and  Tariff  Reform,  his  sympa- 
thies, like  those  of  all  the  Italian  economists,  being 
in  favour  of  Free  Trade.  Another  informing  article 
deals  with  the  urgent  need  for  the  reorganisation  of 
secondary  education  in  Italy,  a  measure  long  pro- 
mised but  always  deferred  by  the  Government,  the 
main  points  in  any  reform  being  a  recognised  status 
for  the  teachers,  higher  salaries,  and  an  improved 
course  of  study. 

The  Petrarch  centenary  that  falls  this  year  still 
dominates  the  reviews,  but  the  most  imposing  tri- 
bute to  the  poet's  memory  is  undoubtedly  that  paid 
by  the  Jiirista  d'l  folia,  which  has  turned  the  whole 
of  its  July  issue  into  a  centenary  number,  with  bio- 
graphical and  critical  articles,  and  numerous  illus- 
trations. - 


THE    DUTCH    REVIEWS. 

The  article  on  the  French  convict  settlement  in 
Guiana  is  one  of  the  best  contributions  to  the  current 
issue  of  1)  Qidt.  The  author  begins  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  touches  upon  the  old  galley  slaves  ;  from 
these  he  passes  rapidly  to  the  present  system  of 
transportation.  The  French  Government  proceeds 
on  the  lines  that  persons  who  are  a  danger  at  home 
may  be  transformed  into  good  material  away  from 
home.  The  convict  in  France  has  nothing  to  hope 
for  ;  but  the  transported  criminal  has  everything  to 
hope  for.  However,  the  good  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment lead  to  practically  no  result ;  transporta- 
tion is  not  a  panacea  for  every  evil.  Every  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  the  convicts  ;  a  sugar  factory  was 
started,  for  instance,  and  the  convicts  had  ground 
given  to  them  to  cultivate  the  cane  ;  they  had  their 
market  at  the  very  door  of  their  hut,  but  it  was  a 
gigantic  failure  and  the  factory  was  turned  into  a 
rum  distillery !  Another  interesting  article  is  that 
in  which  Dr.  Wiirtheim  endeavours  to  show  us  the 
real  "  Ancient  Greek,"  and  so  separate  him  from 
the  classicism  with  which  we  are  all  acquainted.  A 
nation,  he  says,  may  be  judged  by  the  percentage  of 
poets  ;  if  so  Greece  stands  well. 

Elsevier  contains  a  long,  well-illustrated,  and  enter- 
taining article  on  Southern  Algeria,  the  land  of  heat 
and  thirst.  There  is  also  an  illustrated  contribution 
on  the  pottery  work  of  Bergen  op  Zoom.  A  sketch 
of  J.  H.  Brom,  art  metal-worker,  and  stories  help 
to  make  up  a  good  issue. 

Vra/jen  des  Tijds  comes  "out  as  a  double  number, 
and  in  this  way  the  editor  overcomes  the  difficult  y 
of  keeping  things  going  during  the  holiday  month. 
The  necessity  for  the  medical  examination  of  school 
children  is  insisted  upon  very  strongly  in  one  of  the 
four  articles  that  are  contained  in  this  issue  ;  the 
children  are  to  become  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  future,  and  a  special  medical  inspector  should 
be  appointed  to  look  after  the  children,  just  as  in- 
spectors or  examiners  are  appointed  to  watch  over 
the  progress  of  their  education.  The  re-organisation 
of  the  Dutch-Indian  Civil  Service  is  dealt  with  again. 
A  great  deal  of  money  is  spent  upon  it,  but  the 
mother  country  does  not  get  value  for  its  expendi- 
ture. There  is  no  proper  connection  between  the 
head  and  the  subordinates,  and  the  colony  is  badly 
managed.  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  real  estate  in 
the  Lower  Rhine  provinces  is  also  worth  reading. 

Once  E'uw  has  a  deeply  interesting  article  on  "The 
Dorchester  Labourers,"  an  episode  in  the  history  of 
Trades'  Unionism  now  almost  forgotten.  These  men 
were  technically  accused  of  administering  illegal 
oaths  to  candidates  for  admission  into  their  society, 
but  the  trial  was  an  attempt  to  stamp  out  the  efforts 
of  workmen  to  combine.  The  men  were  condemned 
to  transportation  in  1834,  but  they  were  released 
in  1837  and  1838  and  returned  to  their  homes.  An- 
other contribution,  "  Negative  and  Positive  Charity," 
shows  that  Holland  is  doing  no  better  than  other 
countries  in  eoping  with  pauperism ;  the  amount 
spent  increases  each  year,  and  the  number  of  chari- 
table institutions  multiplies,  but  pauperism  continues 
to  gmw. 
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THE    BOOK    OF    THE    MONTH 


"  Japan,  by  the  Japanese,"  which  has  just  been 
published  by  Heinemann,  at  20s.  net,  is  quite 
unique,  in  that  it  contains  between  its  covers  the 
history  of  a  country  written  by  the  most  pro- 
minent living  statesmen  of  that  country.  To 
construct  a  Western  parallel,  we  should  have  to 
imagine  a  book  on  u  Briton,  by  the  Britons," 
written  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Wolseley,  Ad- 
miral Fisher,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Morley,  Lord  Goschen, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Chairman  of  the  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  the  head  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, published  simultaneously  in  Chinese, 
Siamese,  Persian,  and  Arabic  for  the  purpose  of 
interpreting  England  to  Asia,  for  "  Japan,  by  the 
Japanese,"  is  appearing  simultaneously  in  Britain, 
U.S.A.,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  Norway 
and  Sweden.  The  compiling  of  this  book  was 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stead,  who  took  up 
the  idea  when  he  was  in  Japan  on  his  honey- 
moon. It  will  be  an  invaluable  work  of  reference, 
and  especially  at  this  time,  when  everybody  wants 
to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  Japan  and  of  the  little 
brown  men  who  are  astonishing  the  world  by  their 
great  successes  in  the  present  war.  The  paper  by 
Baron  Kaneko  will  be  of  special  interest  to  Aus- 
tralasians. He  frankly  admits  that  what  Japan 
wants  is  the  Pacific  trade. 

A   STATESMAN'S   ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

"  Japan,  by  the  Japanese "  is  a  collection  of 
papers  covering  the  whole  field  of  Japanese  ac- 
tivity, by  the  Japanese  who  are  most  conspicu- 
ously identified  with  the  various  departments  of 
which  they  treat.  They  are,  as  may  easily  be 
imagined,  of  very  different  degrees  of  importance. 
Some  are  literature,  others  are  mere  Blue-book. 
Some  possess  a  permanent  historical  value,  others 
are  merely  a  departmental  survey  of  trade  and 
commerce  by  permanent  officials.  Some  of  the 
papers  are  compact  with  statistics,  others  read 
like  a  digest  of  a  State  paper,  while  others  again 
are  full  of  administrative  detail.  The  net  result, 
however,  is  to  present  the  Western  world  with  a 
kind  of  Statesman's  Year  Book  of  Japan,  an  up- 
to-date  cyclopaedia  of  everything  Japanese,  from 
the  founding  of  the  dynasty,  2500  years  ago,  down 
to  the  latest  statistics  of  banking  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

THE    MAEQTJIS   ITO. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  papers  are 
those  contributed  by  the  Marquis  Ito.  He  writes 
copiously  in  explanation  of  the  Constitution  which 
he  gave  the  country,  and  briefly  upon  the  growth 


of  Japan  since  the  year  1863,  when  he  escaped  by 
stealth  to  Shanghai  in  order  to  visit  foreign  lands, 
down  to  the  present  day.  Of  the  forty-one  inter- 
vening years,  he  spent  thirty-four  in  office,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  he  always  tried  to  help, 
and  sometimes  even  to  force,  on  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  growth  of  Japan.  Surveying  tin- 
result  of  his  handiwork,  Marquis  Ito  sees  that 
it  is  very  good.  The  Constitution  which  he  \\a< 
commissioned  to  frame  has  so  far  victoriously 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Under  its  provisions  the 
nation  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  T: 
are  10,000,000  more  Japanese  in  the  world  to-day 
than  there  were  when  the  Revolution  or  Restora- 
tion began. 

HISTORY— WITH    GAPS. 

In  this  book  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  Japan 
is  told  in  two  chapters,  one  entitled  "  The  Im- 
perial Family,"  by  Baron  Sannomiya,  the  Grand 
Master  of  Ceremonies  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Household,  in  which  he  deals  briefly  with  the 
earlier  history  of  Japan.  The  other,  which  is 
much  longer,  is  entitled  "Diplomacy,"  and  gives 
in  detail  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  version  of 
the  International  relation  of  Japan  since  the 
Restoration.  The  first  skips  adroitly  over  the 
massacre  of  the  Christians  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  second  judiciously  abstains  from  car- 
rying his  narrative  down  as  to  necessitate  the 
telling  of  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  Japan 
muffed  her  chances  in  Korea  after  the  Chinese 
War.  Both  chapters  contain  much  interesting 
matter  which  it  is  useful  to  have  handy  for  re- 
ference in  days  to  come. 

"JAPAN'S    NATURAL    SHARE." 

There  is  no  hint  in  this  book  of  any  Japanese 
designs  upon  China.  That  Japan  herself  might 
supply  the  strong  Emperor  whose  advent,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  great  Japanese  authority.  Marquis 
Yamagata,  would  make  China  formidable  and 
give  reality  to  the  Yellow  Peril,  is  never  sug- 
gested. For  that  the  time  is  not  ripe.  What 
Japan  is  after  is  the  trade  of  the  Pacific,  the 
market  of  Asia.  Upon  this  there  is  no  reticence. 
Baron  Kentaro  Kaneko  says  plainly :  M  The  inter- 
national trade  of  the  Pacific  is  the  question  of 
the  world  to-day.  We  possess  every  qualification 
necessary  for  the  development  of  our  country  into 
a  great  nation — viz.,  the  commercial  supremacy 
of  the  Pacific  and  of  the  Asiatic  Continent. 
Among  all  the  competing  countries  Japan  is 
most  advantageously  situated."  Baron  Shibusawa 
says :  "  The  trade  of  the  Oriental  countries  will 
come  to  be  regarded  as  Japan's  natural  share,  and 
she  is  already  well  capable  of  supplying  it." 
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LOW    COMMERCIAL    MORALITY. 

The  last-named  writer — the  great  capitalist  of 
Japan — does  not  agree  with  Baron  Kentaro 
Kaneko  in  believing  that  the  Japanese  possess  every 
qualification  necessary  for  successful  competition. 
They  are  badly  handicapped  by  the  low  standard 
of  commercial  morality  which  prevails.  "  As 
long,"  says  Baron  Shibusawa,  "  as  the  present  low 
state  of  morality  prevails,  all  our  attempts  to 
obtain  capital  from  abroad  will  be  absolutely 
futile.  Laws  may  be  improved ;  but  the  barrier 
of  a  bad  morality  is  by  far  stronger  than  that  of 
bad  laws."  This  brings  us  straight  to  the  root 
of  the  matter — what  about  the  religion  of  the 
Japanese  ?  On  this  theme  Professor  Inazo  Nitobe 
writes  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  brilliant, 
but  not  the  most  illuminating,  of  papers.  Japan 
has  no  religion  in  the  Western  sense.  Her  sub- 
stitute is  Bushido,  a  Japanese  term  which  comes 
nearest  to  what  is  known  in  the  West  as  Chivalry. 
Now,  a  spirit  of  chivalry  is  a  very  fine  thing ; 
but  it  labours  under  the  defect  of  being  confined 
to  a  very  small  class  of  the  community,  and 
leaves  merchants  and  peasants — that  is  to  say, 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  people — untouched. 

"BUSHIDO." 

Bushido,  according  to  this  Professor,  is  a  code 
of  honour.  "It  professes  no  revelation  from 
above,  and  it  boasts  of  no  founder.  Its  ultimate 
sanction  lay  in  the  inborn  sense  of  shame  at  all 
wrongdoing,  and  of  honour  in  doing  right.  It 
offered  no  philosophical  demonstration  of  this 
belief,  but  it  accepted  the  Kantian  teaching  of 
the  moral  law  in  the  conscience  as  the  voice  of 
heaven."  It  was  too  honest  and  too  practical  to 
invent  a  theological  system.  It  taught  the 
stewardship  of  health,  the  imperative  necessity 
of  caring  for  the  body.  Our  first  duty  is  to  be 
master  of  oneself.  Conscience  is  the  only  cri- 
terion of  right  or  wrong.  Courage  is  a  supreme 
virtue.  To  dare  and  to  bear  are  the  duties  of 
man.  Rectitude  or  Justice  is  inseparable  from 
true  Courage,  and  Benevolence  is  the  crowning 
attribute  of  a  noble  spirit  Love,  says  the  pro- 
fessor, as  taught  by  Christ  is  eternally  feminine. 
Benevolence,  according  to  Bushido,  is  eternally 
masculine.  Bushido  bases  all  morality  not  upon 
marriage,  but  upon  the  filial  relation,  gratitude 
for  existence  and  for  all  that  it  involves.  Bushido 
is.  after  all,  a  sentiment  rather  than  a  religion. 
The  real  faith  of  the  Japanese  is  ancestor-wor- 
ship, which  Professor  Hozumi  says  still  obtains, 
and  exercises  a  powerful  influence  over  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  people.  He  says  that  the 
worship  of  the  Imperial  ancestor  is  the  national 
worship.  There  is  also  the  worship  of  the  clan 
ancestors  and  the  family  ancestors. 

Count  Okuma,  in  his  paper  upon  education  in 
Japan,  regards  the  lack  of  a  moral  standard,  as  a 


great  difficulty  in  Japanese  education.  Physical 
and  literary  standards  exist,  but  the  Restoration 
destroyed  the  religious  standard.  For  the  upper 
classes  there  remained  Chinese  philosophy,  but 
for  the  mass  of  the  people  there  was  nothing. 

THE  PROGRESS   OF  WOMAN. 

If  the  Japanese  are  lacking  in  religion  and  in 
morality,  they  are  at  least  making  progress  in 
elevating  and  educating  their  women.  There  are 
still  many  who  consider  that  women  do  not  re- 
quire higher  education,  but  the  number  of  these 
is  diminishing.  The  law  still  forbids  women 
access  to  the  highest  schools;  but  in  the  ttexl 
few  years  Count  Okuma  expects  the  Government 
will  be  forced  to  concede  the  claim  of  women  to 
higher  education. 

Baron  Suyematsu,  ex-Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous  and  instruc- 
tive contributors  to  this  volume,  tells  us  in  a 
paper  on  "  Women's  Education  "  that  in  the  ninth 
century  the  culture  of  native  light  literature  was 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  women,  and  that  the  his- 
tory of  Japan  abounds  with  many  renowned 
figures  of  the  fair  sex,  and  embraces  poets,  novel- 
ists, and  artists.  The  Japanese  realise  the  im- 
portance of  women's  education  quite  as  much  as 
do  Europeans. 

THE    CURSE    OF    MILITARISM. 

Here  and  there  in  these  papers  are  found 
significant  warnings  as  to  the  danger  of  mili- 
tarism. Baron  Shibusawa  deplores  the  excessive 
praise  given  to  Japan  for  her  military  exploits. 
He  was  warmly  received  everywhere  on  his  travels 
abroad,  he  said,  but  if  that  reception  was  given 
him  because  he  came  from  a  country  known  for 
its  military  exploits,  "  I  must  confess  that  it  is 
a  death  blow  to  our  hopes,  because  too  much 
militarism,  I  am  afraid,  will  sap  the  very  life  of 
the  nation."  Baron  Kentaro  Kaneko  deplores 
that  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  has 
not  kept  pace  with  its  military  and  political 
development 

EDUCATION    AND    PHYSIQUE. 

A  very  favourable  account  is  given  of  educa- 
tion. All  children  go  to  school  at  six,  and  re- 
main there  for  four  years  at  least.  #  From  85  to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  said  to  be  at 
school,  but  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  written  and  spoken 
languages  differ  from  each  other,  and  this  dif- 
ference, by  duplicating  the  task  of  the  scholar, 
deprives  him  of  the  time  for  gymnastic  exercise, 
with  the  result  that  Count  Okuma  considers  that 
the  Japanese  physique  is  deteriorating — a  curious 
indirect  consequence  of  lack  of  simplicity  and 
unity  of  language.  This  invaluable  reference 
book  closes  with  appendices  in  which  the  text  o^ 
the  Constitution  of  Japan  finds  place. 
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Of  the  hundred  Novels  that  have  been  published 
since  the  1st  of  June,  I  find  that  the  greatest  de- 
mand has  been  for  the  following  ten,  pretty  much 
in  the  order  in  which  I  give  them  :  — 

1.  "The  Crossing"   Winston  Churchill. 

2.  "The   Queen's    Quair"     Maurice  Hewlett. 
"The    Challoners"     ... 
'  A  Weaver  of  Webbs  " 
"  The  Descent  of  Man  " 


**S 


6.  "The  O'Ruddv" 


E.  F.  Benson. 
John  Oxenham. 
Edith  Wharton. 
Stephen       Crane       and 

Robert  Barr. 
Justice  Miles  Foreman. 
Miss  Braddon. 


'A  Garden  of  Lies"... 

'A  Lost  Eden"    

'  A    Daughter    of    the 

Snows  " Jack  London. 

10.  "A  Bachelor  in  Arcady"    Halliwell  Sutcliffe. 

Winston  Churchill  no  doubt  owes  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  list  to  the  fact  that  many  readers  con- 
found him  with  his  English  namesake,  and  are  read- 
ing "The  Crossing"  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  it  was  written  in  the  spare  moments  that  a 
yoving  politician  could  snatch  from  public  affairs.  I 
find  also  a  steady  demand  for  the  following  novels 
v  hich  are  still  in  the  full  flow  of  popular  favour  :  — 
Maarten  Maartens'  "  Dorothea,"  Miss  Robins'  "  Mag- 
netic North,"  Robert  Hichens'  "The  Woman  with 
the  Fan,"  and  among  the  more  recent  novels  Mrs. 
Campbell  Praed's  "  Nyria,"  Mr.  W.  H.  Maxwell's 
"The  Ragged  Messenger,"  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Vachell's 
"Brothers."  Apart  from  fiction  and  from  more  or 
less  topical  books  connected  with  the  war  in  the  Far 
East,  I  am  most  frequently  asked  for  "The  Creevey 
Papers,"  Lord  Acton's  "Letters,"  and  De  Blowitz  s 
"  Memoirs." 

"The  best  new  novels,  madam?  certainly.  Will 
you  make  your  own  selection,  or,  shall  I  pick  out 
those  I  can  recommend?  You  prefer  to  leave  the 
choice  to  me!  Well,  then,  first  let  me  place  on 
one  side  for  you  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson's  "The  Chal- 
loners' (Heinemann.  6s.),  the  novel  that  has  been 
attracting  most  attention  during  the  month.  You 
probably  associate  Mr.  Benson's  name  with  the  So- 
ciety novel,  remembering  the  time  when  the  book- 
shop windows  were  filled  with  copies  of  'Dodo. 
His  latest  novel,  however,  is  not  a  satire  upon 
modern  society,  but  a  clever  study  of  personality 
and  temperament,  The  inability  of  a  Puritan  father 
to  understand  or  sympathise  with  the  aspirations  of 
his  twin  son  and  daughter,  children  of  an  Italian 
wife,  supplies  a  theme  which,  when  skilfully  han- 
dled, is  full  of  pathos.  Mr.  Benson  is  something 
more  than   skilful,  and  the  gradual  growth  in  both 
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father  and  children  of  some  sort  of  mutual  under- 
standing is  finely  worked  out.  '  Richard  Gresham,' 
l>y  Mr.  R.  M.  Lovett  (Macmillan.  6s.),  is  another 
well-told  story  that  you  should  certainly  read.  In 
place  of  the  clash  of  temperaments  we  have  an 
idealist  confronted  with  the  sordid  side  of  modern 
business  methods.  It  is  the  tale  of  an  American 
boy  who  fights  his  way  through  life  with  the  reso- 
lute purpose  of  retrieving  the  family  honour,  only 
to  discover,  when  success  crowns  his  efforts,  that  all 
his  sacrifices  have  been  unnecessary,  and  that  the 
call  of  honour  has  led  him  to  a  choice  between  finan- 
cial and  moral  ruin.  Then  you  must  also  read  Mr. 
Jack  London's  new  tale  of  the  Klondyke,  'A  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Snows '  (Isbister.  6s.).  It  is  a  very  vivid 
picture  of  life  on  the  trail  and  at  Dawson  City, 
and  contains  some  extremely  fine  descriptions  of 
nature  in  the  Arctic  regions.  If  you  wish  for  a  tale 
of  adventure,  here  is  the  story  left  unfinished  by 
Stephen  Crane,  and  now  completed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Ban-.  'The  O'Ruddy'  (Methuen.  6s.)  is  an  Irish- 
man who  comes  to  England  to  win  a  fortune  and 
finds  a  wife.  Then  you  will  be  glad  to  have  in  a 
more  permanent  form  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser's  tales  of 
Japan,  now  published  under  the  title  'The  Slaking 
«>f  the  Sword'  (Methuen.  6s.).  I  will  add  the 
eighty-seventh  novel  we  have  had  from  the  pen  of 
John  Strange  Winter,  '  The  Little  Vanities  of  Mrs. 
Whittaker'    (White.     6s.).      Mrs.     Whittaker    is    a 

character,'  the  joke  of  her  suburban  neighbour- 
ing >d.  but  in  spite  of  her  eccentricities  is  not  without 
nobility,    common   sense    and    sweetness.      The   tale 

urns  on  her  mistaken  notion  that  she  has  lost  the 

love  of  her  husband,   and   her  attempt  to  win   him 

back    again.      Lastly,    there    is    Adeline    Sergeant's 

used  and  Accuser'  (Methuen.     6s.),  the  story  of 

a    ward,    her   companion   and    her   guardian. 

"'  Behold  a  wonder  in  the  land.  At  last  veritably 
a  new  novel  that  is  unlike  all  other  novels,  and  is 
really  and  truly  novel  in  style,  in  matter,  and  in 
design.  'Hadrian  the  Seventh.'  which  Fr.  Rolfe 
has  written  (Chatto  and  Windus.  6s.),  is  a  fantastic 
story  couched  in  much  pomposity  of  phrase,  telling 
how  a  young  English  writer  became  Pope  under  the 
title  of  Hadrian  the  Seventh.  It  is  spiced  with  the 
most  vicious  and  malignant  digs  at  the  English 
Oatholica.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  should  be 
regarded  as  a  lampoon  and  caricature  or  a  wild  ex- 
travaganza. There  are  plenty  of  ideas  in  the  book  ; 
love  hardly  enters  into  it.  The  author,  who  de- 
sciilies  himself  as  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church, 
finds  it  possible  to  reconcile  his  obedience  with  fierce 
denunciation  of  almost  all  the  actions  of  those  who 
speak  in  her  name*  Of  the  English  Catholics  he 
'make*  his  Hadrian  the  Seventh  declare  they  are 
•  corporeally  effete  and  intellectually  inferior  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation.'  They  are  not  likely  to  re- 
juvenate themselves  with  Fr.  Rolfe's  'unexhausted 
brains.' " 


"  Have   you    any    book    of    pleasant    memories    on 
your  shelves  this  month?" 

"  I  have  two,  sir,  which  you  will  read  with  plea- 
sure. One  is  Canon  Tetley's  '  Old  Times  and  New 
(Unwin.  7s.  6d.  net).  The  collections  and  recol- 
lections of  the  good  Canon  have  nothing  sensational 
about  them,  they  are  good-natured  and  very  discreet. 
But  the  book  has  a  simple  charm,  and  it  will  cany 
you  back  across  the  years  to  many  a  quiet  country 
place,  and  enable  you  to  pass  a  pleasant  hour  amid 
scenes  that  have  vanished  and  in  the  company  of 
men  and  women  who  have  passed  away.  The  other 
book  you  will  like  to  glance  at  is  'A  Bachelor  in 
A  ready,'  by  Mr.  Halliwell  Sutcliffe  (Unwin.  6s.). 
Mr.  Sutcliffe's  Arcady  is  a  plot  of  twenty  acres  in  a 
northern  county,  and  this  bachelor  discourses  easily 
about  its  denizens,  two-footed  and  four-footed.  The 
charms  of  a  country  life  are  his  theme  and  the  plea- 
sures to  be  derived  from  little  things.  At  the  close 
of  the  volume,  however,  the  bachelor  is  a  bachelor 
no  longer." 

"You  wish  for  a  book  <>n  International  Law  and 
its  1  tearing  on  the  present  war  in  the  Far  East?  Dr. 
Lawrence's  'War  and  Neutrality  in  the  Far  East 
(.Macmillan.  3s.  6d.  net)  is  just  the  book  you  re- 
quire. Dr.  Lawrence  is  a  recognised  authority  on 
International  Law,  and  in  this  volume  you  will  find 
reprinted  his  recent  Cambridge  lectures  and  a  paper 
read  at  the  United  Sen-ice  Institute.  These  lectures 
were,  of  course,  delivered  before  the  capture  of  the 
'  Malacca,'  but  you  will  find  most  of  the  problems 
which  the  present  conflict  has  raised  discussed  in 
this  volume.  It  is  a  most  timely  book,  and  should 
he  in  the  hands  of  everyone  who  wishes  to  follow 
intelligently  the  course  of  events  during  the  war." 

Tibet,  did  you  say?  Here  is  the  very  hook  that 
will  serve  your  purpose,  li  is  Mr.  Graham 
Sandberg's  'The  Exploration  of  Tibei  '  (Thacker.  8s. 
net).  You  will  find  it  a  valuanle  compendium  of  in- 
formation about  Tibet.  What  Mr.  Sandberg 
DOl  know  about  the  country  is  hardly  worth  know- 
ing, and  he  has  spent  six  years  in  collecting  the  in- 
formation which  has  now  been  gathered  into  this 
volume.  The  records  of  the  various  travellers  who 
have  penetrated  into  that  mysterious  land  are  here 
printed  in  chronological  order.  They  extend  from 
1623  to  the  present  year.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
some  of  them  have  appeared  in  English.  The  earlier 
—  of  i lie  present  expedition  are  fully  described. 
There  is  an  excellent  map  of  Tibet  and  a  plan  of 
Lhassa  compiled  from  the  descriptions  of  natives  who 
have  resided  in  the  forbidden  capital.  The  value  of 
the  book  does  not  depend  upon  Mr.  Sandberg's  poli- 
tical views,  which  are  strongly  Russophobe,  nor  is 
he  infallible,  for  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Tibetans 
have  surprised  him,  as  he  acknowledges  in  a  pre- 
fatory note." 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  published  last 
month  is  '  Adolescence,'  by  Prof.  Stanley  Hall,  Pre- 
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trident  of  Clark  University,  where  he  is  also  Professor 
of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy.  This  work,  which  fills 
over  1500  pages  in  two  volumes,  is  published  by 
Appleton,  at  31s.  6d.  net.  It  is  a  stupendous 
achievement,  an  encyclopedic  study  of  all  the  men- 
tal, moral,  physical,  social,  and  psychic  phenomena 
of  youth.  President  Hall  has  devoted  an  infinity  of 
labour  to  this  magnum  opus,  and  although  he  is  at 
times  a  little  too  pedantic  or  technical  in  his 
phraseology,  he  is  a  man  of  excellent  spirit,  of  sound 
principles  and  of  immense  courage.  It  is  a  book 
which  should  be  studied  by  all  parents,  teachers, 
legislators,  and  sociologists." 

"  Here  are  two  or  three  books  you  will  be  glad 
to  place  on  your  shelves,  for  they  deserve  to  be 
kept  as  well  as  read.  You  have  taken  all  the  vol- 
umes of  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series  as  they 
have  appeared,  and  you  will,  of  course,  wish  to 
have  the  latest  addition — the  biography  of  Maria 
Edgeworth,  by  the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless  (Macmillan. 
:2s.  net).  Whether  the  reading  of  this  biography  win 
induce  many  readers  to  turn  to  Miss  Edgeworth's 
novels  may  be  doubted,  but  no  one  can  read  it 
without  being  deeply  interested  in  the  novelist  her- 
self, and  in  the  remarkable  group  of  people  among 
whom  she  passed  her  life.  Miss  Lawless  has  been 
able  to  include  in  her  book  a  number  of  hitherto 
unpublished  letters,  and  these  add  both  to  the 
value  and  interest  of  her  sketch.  You  will  find  Mr. 
Stephen  Gwynn's  '  The  Masters  of  English  Litera- 
ture' (Macmillan.  3s.  6d.),  not  only  a  useful  book 
to  keep  by  you,  but  also  a  volume  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  read.  Mr.  Gwynn's  survey  of  English 
literature  from  Chaucer  to  Ruskin  certainly  justifies 
the  aim  with  which,  he  declares,  it  has  been  written 
-that  of  being  a  useful  supplement  to  the  neces- 
sarily partial  knowledge  possessed  by  young  or  busy 
people,  and  also  as  a  guide  to  those  who  wish  to  extend 
their  reading.  It  is  a  book  that  should  stimulate 
interest  in  English  literature  in  many  who  have 
hitherto  been  ignorant  of  the  stores  of  wealth  within 
their  reach.  You  will  also  want  Mr.  W.  L. 
■Courtney's  little  volume  of  reprinted  essays  on 
modern  foreign  writers,  now  published  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Development  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
and  other  Sketches  of  Foreign  Writers '  (Richards. 
3s.  6d.  net).  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  Maeterlinck,  but  there  are  also  chapters 
on  Rodenbach,  Huysmans,  D'Annunzio,  Turgenieff, 
Tolstoi,  Gorky,  and  others.  You  asked  me  some 
time  ago  to  get  you  a  dictionary  of  classical  and 
foreign  quotations.  I  advise  you  to  take  this  new 
edition  of  Mr.  W.  P.  H.  King's  book  (Whittaker, 
6s.  net).  It  is,  you  will  find,  a  most  practical  and 
serviceable  compilation.  It  is  now  in  its  third 
edition,  and  has  been  greatly  improved  and  almost 
•entirely  re-written.  In  every  case  a  translation  of 
the  quotation  is  given  and  the  reference  is  invari- 
ably added.    The  number  of  French.  German,  Greek 


and  Italian  quotations  has  been  increased  and  the 
three  indexes — authors,  subject  and  quotation — 
reduce  the  trouble  of  finding  a  quotation  to  a 
minimum." 

"Poetry,  did  you  say?  Here  is  a  remarkable  col- 
lection of  poems  that  has  come  into  my  hands  this 
month.  The  author  is  a  little  girl  named  Enid 
Welsford,  and  the  poems  were  writ  ton  when  she 
was  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten.  Some  of  the 
earlier  ones  were  dictated  to  the  child's  mother,  as 
she  could  not  write  them  down  herself,  but  they  are 
all  entirely  her  own  unassisted  work,  and  have  now 
been  published  without  alteration  or  correction. 
The  poems  are  full  of  true  poetic  feeling,  evidently 
quite  unforced,  and  without  a  trace  of  self-con- 
sciousness. Eight  of  the  poems  are  written  on  the 
death  of  a  little  playmate,  others  also  take  death 
as  their  theme,  but  the  greater  number  sing  of  the 
beauty  of  the  sea,  the  joy  of  nature  and  of  children. 
This  dainty  little  volume  is  the  first  of  a  new 
series  that  Mr.  Grant  Richards  is  issuing  under  the 
title  of  The  Smaller  Classics.  In  keeping  with  their 
title  the  volumes  are  small  in  size,  and  may  be  had 
either  in  cloth  or  leather.  (6d.  net  and  Is.  net.) 
The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  an  anthology  of 
English  Love  Songs  compiled  by  Mr.  S.  Wellford. 
Those  poems  have  been  given  the  preference  ir- 
which  the  poet  speaks  in  his  own  person,  and  ex 
presses  his  own  temperament.  You  can  now  also 
have  Calverley's  '  Verses,  Translations,  and  Fly- 
leaves,' printed  on  thin  paper,  bound  in  limp  leather, 
and  of  a  size  suited  for  the  ordinary  pocket-book. 
(2s.  net.)  These  verses  are  the  latest  addition  to 
Messrs.  Bell's  convenient  Pocket-book  Classics." 

"  You  are  interested  in  current  Politics.  I  have 
only  two  small  volumes  for  you  this  month  dealing 
with  present-day  controversies.  One  is  a  herald  of 
the  coming  General  Election  and  the  other  a  con- 
tribution to  a  burning  question.  The  Central  Con- 
servative Office  has  issued  a  review  of  the  legislative 
and  administrative  work  of  the  Unionist  Govern- 
ment of  1895-1904,  under  the  title  'Nine  Years' 
Work.'  In  addition  to  a  general  review — of  course, 
from  a  party  standpoint — of  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  various  departments  of  the  Government, 
there  is  a  useful  record  of  the  Acts  passed  during 
the  last  decade,  with  brief  descriptions  of  their 
nature  and  the  powers  conferred.  A  most  helpful 
and  suggestive  addition  to  the  literature  on  the 
licensing  question  you  will  find  in  the  pamphlet, 
'  Public  Interests  or  Trade  Aggrandisement  (King 
Is.  net),  by  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell.  It  is 
a  searching  criticism  of  the  arguments  urged  ir 
favour  of  the  Licensing  Bill  by  men  who  thoroughly 
understand  the  problem  in  all  its  ramifications.  A 
useful  feature  is  the  alternative  programme  of  reform 
outlined  in  the  final  chapter.  Then  I  would  recom- 
mend you  to  read  this  book,  by  an  anonymous  writer 
on    'The    Pan-Germanic    Doctrine'    (Harpers.     10s. 
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6d.),  for  it  will  enable  you  to  understand  currents 
of  public  feeling  in  Germany  which  should  not  be 
ignored,  though  they  have  not  as  yet  received  sup- 
port from  the  German  Government.  The  writer, 
who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and 
who  has  evidently  devoted  much  painstaking  labour 
to  the  compilation  of  his  volume,  rather  spoils  his 
wink  by  unnecessary  repetition  and  a  too  evident 
hias.  Nevertheless,  you  will  find  the  perusal  of  the 
book  very  instructive,  for  it  sets  forth  in  detail  the 
aspirations  of  those  Germans  who  are  labouring  for 
the  expansion  of  the  Empire  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  such  as  Holland,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Asia 
Minor,   and  the  Southern  States  of  America." 

"  Yes,  professor,  I  have  a  book  this  month  that 
will  interest  you  as  a  historical  student,  for  it 
throws  new  light  upon  the  foundations  on  which 
have  been  reared  the  greatest  of  federal  republics. 
Professor  Herbert  L.  Osgood  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  a  hitherto  almost  neglected  field  of  research, 
but  one  which  is  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  growth  of  our  Colonial  Empire.  In  the  hrst  two 
volumes  of  his  'American  Colonies  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century '  (Macmillan.  21s.  net)  he  sets  forth 
the  results  of  his  investigations  into  the  origins  of 
English-American  political  institutions,  and  traces 
the  early  development  of  the  political  and  adminis- 
trative side  of  English  colonisation  on  the  American 
Continent.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  on  a 
comprehensive  scale.  The  first  two  books  deal 
wholly  with  the  American  side  of  the  question,  but 
in  a  succeeding  volume  the  beginnings  of  imperial 
administration  will  be  dealt  with.  You  let  me  send 
you  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Dorman's  'History  of 
the  British  Empire  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.'  I 
have  now  received  the  second,  covering  the  years 
1806-1825,  that  is  the  period  of  the  campaigns  of 
Wellington  and  the  policy  of  Castlereagh  (Kegan 
Paul.  12s.  net).  Mr.  Dorman's  researches  at  the 
Becord  Office  have  enabled  him  to  throw  new  light 
upon  some  of  the  political  transactions  of  the  Na- 
poleonic era.  You  will  be  interested  in  his  account 
of  the  Tsar  Alexander,  confident  of  victory,  calmly 
discussing  with  the  British  Minister  what  accession 
of  territory  Russia  might  claim,  at  the  moment 
Napolepn  was  invading  his  country  and  marching  on 
Moscow.  Mr.  Dorman  puts  in  a  strong  plea  for  a 
juster  treatment  by  historians  of  Lord  Castlereagh. 
You  may  also  care  to  add  to  your  library  Mr.  Philip 
Sidney's  'History  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot'  (R.T.S. 
5s.),  a  repetition  of  an  oft-told  tale  in  a  readable 
form." 

"  I  have  just  dropped  in  to  see  what  new  books 
on  Art  you  have  this  month." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  this  little  pile  of  volumes  ready 
waiting  for  you.  Here  is  the  biography  of  the  Ita- 
lian artist  Giovanni  Costa  (Richards.  21s.  net), 
whose  pictures  are  on  exhibition  in  London  this 
summer.     It  is  a  handsome  volume,  as  you  see,  and 


is  well  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  the  artist's 
pictures.  Mme.  Agresti,  the  author,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  personal  knowledge  of  her  subject  and  of 
his  assistance.  From  the  life  of  this  modern  Italian 
artist  you  may  care  to  turn  to  these  sixty-four  re- 
productions of  Raphael's  most  famous  D&intings. 
This  latest  addition  to  Newnes'  Art  Library  (3s.  6d. 
net)  also  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  painter's  life 
and  a  list  of  all  his  principal  works.  Then  their  i- 
another  volume  of  that  admirable  series  of  little 
books  on  art  that  Messrs.  Methuen  have  been  pub- 
lishing for  some  time  past.  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Sharp 
tells  the  life  story  of  Rembrandt  (2s.  6d.  net),  and 
her  text  is  illustrated  with  forty  reproductions  of  the 
Dutch  painter's  masterpieces.  Another  beautifully 
illustrated  little  book  is  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell's  sketch 
of  Whistler  (Bell.  Is.).  Whistler's  paintings,  you 
will  note,  lend  themselves  specially  well  to  reproduc- 
tion in  black  and  white." 

"Several  volumes  of  sermons  have  been  published 
this  month.  There  is  Canon  Henson's  collection  of 
his  much  criticised  discourses  on  '  The  Value  of  the 
Bible'  (Macmillan.  6s.).  He  has  prefaced  the 
volume  by  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in 
which  he  declares  that  this  book  of  reprinted 
mons  forms  '  the  only  answer  I  can  consent  to  make 
to  the  numerous  attacks,  public  and  private,  to 
which  my  teaching  and  my  character  have  been  for 
some  months  exposed.'  The  Bishop  of  Hereford's 
charge  of  '  The  National  Church  and  National  Life ' 
has  now  been  republished  in  booklet  form  (Rivington. 
Is.  net).  The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  has  contributed 
a  volume  to  the  '  World's  Pulpit  Series '  under  the- 
title  of  '  In  the  Beginning  God '  (Brown,  Langham. 
3s.  6d.).  The  Rev.  W.  Henry  Hunt  has  brought 
together  into  a  volume  the  sermons  preached  at  St. 
Peter's  Church  under  the  auspices  of  the  London 
Branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  They  are- 
published  under  the  simple  but  comprehensive  title 
of  'Sermons  on  Social  Subjects'  (Skeffington.  5s.)- 
Among  the  new  and  cheaper  editions  brought  out 
last  month  were  the  following: — Dr.  Clifford's 
'  Christian  Certainties '  (Isbister.  Is.  net),  in  paper 
covers,  discourses  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith. 
which  even  his  political  opponents  in  the  Church  will 
read  with  profit,  and  the  late  Chester  Macnaghten's 
addresses  to  his  Indian  schoolboys  at  Rajkumar 
College,  now  republished  in  a  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion by  the  Unit  Library  (2s.  6d.  net)  under  the 
title,  '  Common  Thought  on  Serious  Subjects.'  Good, 
healthy,  manly  talks  to  lads  by  one  who  loved  and 
understood  them." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  have  several  new  Guide-books  this 
month.  As  you  are  thinking  of  visiting  Scotland, 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Charles  S.  Dougall's 
'The  Burns  Country'  (A.  and  C.  Black,  bs.).  It 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  guide-book,  but  if  you 
wish  to  make  a  literary  pilgrimage  through  the  land 
of  Robert   Burns  you  will   find  this  volume   an  in- 
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valuable  companion.  Mr.  Dougall  has  visited  all  the 
poet's  homes  and  haunts,  and  whoever  wishes  to 
follow  his  example  cannot  do  better  than  take  him 
as  their  guide.  In  the  appendix  will  be  found  a 
suggested  tour  covering  all  the  places  connected 
vvih  the  poet's  life  and  work.  There  is  a  large  map 
and  also  fifty  full-page  illustrations.  I  have  placed 
beside  it  this  little  guide  to  East  Central  (Scotland 
(Blade.  2s.  6d.),  the  first  of  four  which,  taking 
as  their  central  points  the  towns  of  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  will  cover  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  district  round  Aberdeen  is  dealt 
with  in  this  first  volume,  containing  eight  illustra- 
tions and  twelve  maps  and  plans.  Here,  too,  is  an 
excellent  little  guide  to  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire (Methuen.  3s.),  with  twenty-four  illustra- 
tions." 

"Ah,  you  are  going  abroad!  Spain?  Then  you 
must  take  with  you  this  eighth  edition  of  Augustus 
J.  C.  Hare's  'Wanderings  in  Spain'  (Allen.  3s.). 
It  is  better  than  an  ordinary  guide  as  a  travelling 
companion.  You  should  also  slip  this  excellent  little 
book  into  your  pocket.  You  will  find  it  very  useful. 
It  is  called  the  '  Tourists'  Pocket  Book '  (Hugh  Rees. 
Is.  6d.  net),  and  is  full  of  practical  information  for 
travellers     abroad.       Common     words     and     simple 


phrases  are  given  in  sixteen  different  languages, 
there  is  also  a  list  of  books  for  travellers  under  the 
heading  of  each  nation,  necessary  tables,  and  many 
hints  besides." 


Note. — We  shall  be  glad  to  send  any  of  the  books 
noticed  to  any  subscriber  at  their  published  price 
Subscribers  will  naturally  buy,  when  possible, 
through  their  own  bookseller,  but  it  may  often 
happen  that  mention  is  made  of  a  book  in  the 
*"  Bookshop"  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  Aus- 
tralasia. Again,  there  are  many  of  our  subscribers 
living  remote  from  bookshops  and  newsagents.  It 
is  to  meet  these  cases  that  we  have  arranged  to 
have  the  books  sent  from  England  or  A  merica  to 
any  subscriber  who  sends  in  the  published  price  of 
the  work  to  The  Keeper  of  the  Bookshop  c  0 
"The  Review  of  Revieivs  for  Australasia," 
Equitable  Building,  Melbourne.  Send  an  extra 
6a.  to  cover  postage.  When  the  book  ordered 
cannot  be  obtained  in  Australia,  it  will  of  course 
take  some  two  months  or  more  before  it  will  be  in 
your  hands. 


HARPER'S     MAGAZINE. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  August  is  entitled  a  "  Sum- 
mer Fiction  Number,"  The  first  story  "  The  Sword 
of  Ahab,"  not  King  Ahab,  but  Ahab  the  pilot  of 
Phoenicia,  is  illustrated  by  four  coloured  pictures. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  writes  a  very  touch- 
ing and  charming  story  entitled  "Jonathan  and 
David,"  describing  the  affection  between  a  poor  man 
and  his  dog.  John  Burroughs,  in  a  paper  entitled 
"  Some  Natural  History  Doubts  and  Conclusions," 
expresses  his  belief  that  the  lower  animals  live  en- 
tirely in  the  plane  of  sense  and  most  of  their  actions 
are  automatic,  but  the  world  of  thought  and  thought 
experience  and  the  motions  that  go  with  it  belong 
to  man  alone,  who,  although  he  is  immersed  in  the 
world  of  sense,  lives  his  proper  life  in  the  plane  of 
spirit.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  describes  the  electrical 
theory  of  matter,  and  endeavours,  with  the  aid  of 
diagrams  and  illustrations,  to  make  the  mystery 
of  electrons  plain  to  the  general  reader.  There  are 
two  brief  contributions  by  Alden  and  Mark  Twain, 
neither  of  which  comes  up  to  their  old  mark,  and 
Thomas  A.  Janvier  describes  the  present  condition 
of  the  Chateau  Gaillard,  which  was  built  by  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque ruins  in  France. 


THE    UNITED    SERVICE    MAGAZINE. 

The  United  Service  Magazine  for  August  con- 
tains a  number  of  papers  which  leave  a  somewhat 
desultory  impression  upon  the  mind.  There  is  a 
lack  of  perspective  in  the  editing  of  this  magazine. 
We  often  get  good  articles,  but  it  does  not  give  the 
non-military  reader  any  definite  idea  as  to  the  mind 
of  the  United  Service,  if  it  has  got  a  mind,  upon 
the  military  and  naval  questions  in  which  the 
civilian  is  bound  to  take  an  interest.  Colonel 
Roberts,  in  a  paper  on  the  Report  of  the  Auxiliary 
Force  Commission,  declares  that  it  would  be  a 
national  catastrophe  to  cut  down  the  volunteers, 
and  he  is  very  strongly  opposed  to  Arnold  Forstcrs 
scheme  in  that  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
Irishman,  writing  on  our  military  system,  ridicules 
the  volunteers,  and  declares  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  recasting  our  military  system  until  that  force  is 
removed  from  the  path  which  it  now  encumbers. 
Major  Silburn,  writing  on  the  Navy  and  Colonies, 
maintains  that  the  Australian  aspiration  to  have  an 
independent  navy  of  its  own  will  lead  to  secession. 
Captain  Wair  writes  on  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  on 
July  24th,  1704,  and  gives  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, with  a  brief  description  of  the  capture  of  the 
fortress,  whose  garrison  only  consisted  of  150  men. 
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OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 80  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  B.C. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

Manager. 


CITIZENS' 
LIFE   ASSURANCE 


CO. 


LIMITED. 


PRINCIPAL     BRANCH     OFFICES. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Moore 

and  Castlereagh  Streets,  Sydney. 
VICTORIA  :    Citizens'    Buildings,     Collins   Street, 

Melbourne. 
QUEENSLAND:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Queen  Street, 

Brisbane. 
SOUTH    AUSTRALIA:    Citizens'   Buildings,    King 

William  Street,  Adelaide. 
NEW    ZEALAND:    Citizens'     Chambers,     Custom 

House  Quay,  Wellington. 

WESTERN    AUSTRALIA:  Hay  &  Barrack  Streets, 
Perth. 

TASMANIA:  Liverpool  and  Murray  Streets,  Hobart. 
UNITED  KINGDOM:    Citizens'   House,  24  and  25 

King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  LIVERPOOL  and  MANCHESTER. 


HAS   MONEY  TO   LEND  on  -cm,  <* 

Freehold  City  or  Suburban  Properties.  Good  Dairy  Parma.  Agri- 
cultural &  Grazing  Lands  (Freehold  or  C.P.  St.  C.L.).  or  Govern- 
ment Stock  of  any  of  tbe  Australian  States  or  New  Zealand, 

At   the    Lowest    Current   Rates  of   Interest. 


Loan*  may  be  arranged  for  a  fixad   farm  or  rapayabla  by 
instalments  without    notloe  or  payment  of  any  flaa. 


INSURANCE    NOTES. 

The  Colonial  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  are  agaui  to 
the  fore  in  their  accident  department  in  issuing  the 
prospectus  of  a  new  policy,  which  eclipses  anything 
at  present  offered  to  the  public  in  \ictoria.  The 
"  Complete "  policy,  as  it  is  termed,  not  only  grants 
to  the  insured  compensation  for  accidents  of  an  kinds, 
as  heretofore,  but  also  covers  him  against  disable- 
ment by  sickness,  of  whatever  nature,  to  the  extent 
of  £6  per  week  for  the  first  thirteen  weeks,  and  £3 
per  week  for  a  further  thirteen  weeks  under  a  £1000 
policy.  Smaller  policies  grant  proportionately  lower 
compensations,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
innovation  will  prove  of  a  profitable  nature,  but  if  it 
should — and  we  have  no  doubt  the  careful  manage- 
ment of  the  Colonial  Mutual  will  ensure  it — then  the 
new  department  is  a  decided  advance  in  accident  and 
sickness  insurance.  So  far  only  the  more  serious 
diseases  have  been  insured  against  by  the  companies 
in  Victoria  in  combination  with  their  accident 
policies,  and  there  should  be  a  great  demand  for 
the  "  Complete  "  policy. 


The  salvage  of  the  cargo  of  the  wrecked  R.M.S. 
"  Australia "  still  continues,  and  altogether  some 
£30,000  worth  of  cargo  and  ship's  fittings  have  been 
recovered.  The  expense  attending  same  has  natur- 
ally been  very  heavy,  but  after  payment  of  all 
charges  there  should  be  a  substantial  balance  re- 
turned to  the  underwriters  against  the  heavy  claims 
for  total  loss  already  paid  by  them. 

In  connection  with  the  terrible  disaster  to  the; 
river  steamer  "  General  Slocum,"  which  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire  at  New  York,  it  is  stated  that  460 
claims  will  be  paid  by  three  American  life  assurance 
companies  alone.  The  vessel  itself  was  insured  for 
£13,000  in  American  and  Canadian  offices. 


From  the  last^  census  returns,  just  issued  by  t  he 
New  South  Wales  Government,  it  is  seen  that  then 
are  nearly  2500  persons  employed  in  the  insurance 
business  in  that  State. 

Yale  University  (U.S.A.)  is  repeating  this  year  the 
course  of  instruction  in  insurance  it  inaugurated  last 
year.  On  the  basis  of  the  experience  gained  last 
year,  the  details  of  the  course  will  be  somewhat 
changed,  and  will  embrace  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  the  insurance  profession.  The  experiment  has 
evidently  been  a  successful  one,  and  might  be  well 
worthy  of  adoption  in  Australia. 


From  the  report  of  the  working  of  the  compulsory 
insurance  funds  in  Germany,  it  is  seen  that  in  1902. 
under  the  Imperial  Insurance  laws,  about  7.000,000 
workmen  received  compensation  amounting  to 
£21,700,000,  to  which  employers  contributed 
£10,500,000,  workmen  £9,100,000,  and  the  State 
£2,100,000.  

The  attention  called  by  the  wreck  of  the  "A  us 
tralia"  to  the  laxity  in  examining  the  Port  Phillip 
pilots  as  to  their  physical  fitness  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  them  before  competent  medical  examine] m 
to  pass  a  sight  test.  The  test  showed  that  three 
of  the  pilots  had  defective  vision,  and  they  have 
been  required  to  abstain  from  duty. 
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SELF-POISONED. 

(By   "  Sequence.") 

Seme  of  the  most  powerful  poisons  known  to  science  are  made  in  the  human  body  as 
the  result  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  These  poisons  are  produced  by  the  mere  act  of 
living.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  poisoned  spears,  darts,  and  arrows  used  by  many  tribes 
of  savages.  The  most  common  mode  of  poisoning  these  articles  is  to  thrust  them  into  a 
dead  human  body,  and  leave  them  there  until  the  flesh  is  completely  decomposed.  Some 
tribes  consider  that  there  is  a  special  virtue  in  the  corpse  of  a  chief,  when  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  the  greater  the  chief  the  more  dangerous  to  their  enemies  will  be  tin- 
weapons  thus  prepared.  Whether  the  body  is  that  of  a  chief  or  that  of  a  slave  matters  not 
at  all.  In  either  case  a  most  malignant  poison  results  from  the  decomposition,  and  the 
slightest  scratch  from  spear,  dart,  or  arrow  treated  in  this  manner,  is  fatal  to  a  human 
beine  or  any  other  living  animal. 

Dangerous  as  are  the  poisons  created  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter^  the 
poisons  made  by  each  of  us  every  moment  we  live  are  equally  deadly,  and  their  evil  ifeork 
is  wrought  within  ourselves.  If  all  our  organs  are  thoroughly  healthy,  the  poisons,  which 
are  being  continuously  made,  are  expelled,  and  we  suffer  no  hurt.  It  should  therefQrebe 
our  first  care  to  see  that  the  organs,  whose  duty  it  is  to  remove  these  poisons,  are  kfcpT^i-s 
efficient  working  order.  \ 

Upon  the  skin,   lungs,   kidneys  and  liver  rests  the  main   responsibility  of  extracting-^* 
poisonous  matter  from  the  blood  and  removing  it  from  the  system.     The  mbment  one  of  • 
those  organs,  through  weakness  or  disease,  becomes  incapable  of  performing  its  work  effi- 
ciently, that  moment  we  begin  to  suffer  from  some  illness,  and,  i\  steps  are  not  taken  to  . 
restore  to  health  and  activity  the  organ  at  fault,  death  from  some  form  of  blood  poisoning 
must    ensue. 

The  lungs  are  vigorous  organs,  and  speedily  advise  us  of  anything' which  is  impeding 
their  action,  whilst  the  skin  will  usually  perform  its  duty  if  kept  in  a  state  of  cleanliness. 
The  kidneys  and  liver,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  not  able  to  directly  call  our  atten- 
tion to  any  weakness  or  disease  in  themselves,  and  it  is  only  by  studying  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  their  irregularity  that  we  become  aware  of  their  incapacity  to  do  their  work. 

The  kidneys  filter  and  extract  from  the  blood  about  three  pints  of  urine  every  day. 
In  this  quantity  of  urine  are  dissolved  about  an  ounce  of  urea,  10  to  12  grains  in  weight, 
of  uric  acid,  together  with  other  animal  and  mineral  matter  varying  from  a  third  of  an 
ounce  to  nearly  an  ounce.  When  the  kidneys  are  in  health,  all  this  solid  matter  is  in  solu- 
tion and  is  invisible.  Directly  the  kidneys,  through  either  weakness  or  disease,  become 
unfit  to  do  their  duty  properly,  a  proportion  of  the  solid  matter  remains  in  the  blood,  be- 
comes actively  poisonous,  and  causes  us  to  suffer  from  uric  disorders  such  as  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Neuralgia,  Lumbago,  Backache,  Sciatica,  Gravel,  Stone,  Bladder  Troubles,  and 
Bright's  Disease.  A  simple  test  to  make  as  to  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  is  to  place 
some  urine,  passed  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  in  a  covered  glass,  and  let  it  stand  until 
next  morning.  If  it  is  then  cloudy,  or  there  is  a  brick-dust-like  sediment,  or  if  particles 
float  about  in  it,  or  it  is  of  an  unnatural  colour,  the  kidneys  are  not  healthy,  and  no  time 
must  be  lost  in  adopting  remedial  measures,  or  Bright's  Disease,  or  some,  less  serious,  but 
more  painful,  illness  will  result. 

The  Liver. — In  the  liver  various  substances  are  actually  made  from  the  blood.  Two 
or  three  pounds  of  bile  are  thus  made  from  the  blood  every  day.  The  liver  takes  sugar 
from  the  blood,  converts  it  into  another  form,  and  stores  it  up  so  as  to  be  able  to  again 
supply  it  to  the  blood,  gradually,  as  the  latter  requires  enrichment.  The  liver  changes  uric 
acid,  which  is  insoluble,  into  urea,  which  is  completely  soluble,  and  the  liver  also  deals  with 
blood  corpuscles  which  have  lived  their  life  and  useful  no  longer.  When  the  liver  is 
inactive  or  diseased,  we  suffer  from  Indigestion,  Biliousness,  Anaemia,  Sick  Headache  and 
Blood  Disorders.  The  health  of  the  liver  and  of  the  kidneys  is  so  closely  connected  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  kidneys  to  be  affected,  and  the  liver  to  remain  healthy,  or 
vice  versa. 

It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  scientific  research  directed  specially  to  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  and  liver  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  medicine  now  known  throughout 
the  world  as  Warner's  Safe  Cure.  It  was  realised,  at  the  outset  of  the  investigation,  that 
it  was  necessiry  to  find  a  curative  agent  which  would  act  equally  upon  the  kidneys  and 
upon  the  liver,  these  organs  being  so  immediately  associated  in  the  work  of  dealing  with 
the  body's  waste  material,  and  after  many  disappointments  the  medicine  which  possessed 
the  required  action  in  the  fullest  degree  was  at  length  discovered.  Warner's  Safe  Cure 
cures  all  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  liver,  and,  by  restoring  their  activity,  these  vital 
organs  are  enabled  to  rid  the  body,  through  the  natural  channels,  of  urinary  and  biliary 
poisons,  the  presence  of  which,  in  the  system,  are  the  cause  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Neur- 
algia, Lumbago,  Backache.  Sciatica,  Blood  Disorders,  Anaemia,  Indigestion,  Biliousness, 
Jaundice,  Sick  Headache,  Gravel,  Stone,  Bladder  Troubles,  and  General  Debility.  Warner's 
Safe  Cure  cures  all  these  disorders  simply  by  removing  the  cause  of  the  disorder.  This  is 
the  reason  why  cures  effected  by  Warner's  Safe  Cure  are  permanent  cures. 
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